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GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, MR. I. 


: Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 
Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


ee 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 
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Patent Comsanaticn Rolls 


a 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


eee eee a eee 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEETLES 


: Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and : 
: Drying Machines. : 
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PATENT 


OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEING MACHINES. 














H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 


COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PENN. 


BLEACHINC, PRINTINC, DYEINC, 
DRYINC and FINISHING MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING MACHINES 


PATENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP, 
SPRINC CLAMP and PIN CHAIN. 


Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Continuous 
Steaming Machines (Patented), Calender Rolls of 


Paper, Cotton, Patent Combination and Husk. 
Singeing Machines, using Coal, Gas and 
Oil Fuel. 


SPECIAL. 


Tentering Machines with Adjustable Cam 
(Patent applied for) giving a uniformly 


smooth vibrating motion and producing 
a superior finish. 
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HE | OWELL RING FRAME 




















All parts are made on special tools to standard sizes and are 
interchangeable. 


The greatest care is taken to have the frames constructed so 
as to obtain the greatest production with the highest speed. 


All spindles are run in their bearings before being sent out. 


Fluted Rolls are ground to accuracy as to their roundness 
and diameter, a very important characteristic for high speed. 


We supply the best Separator in the market and provide all 
our frames with traveller clearers, lifting thread board device, 
cut gearing, improved roving traverse motion, heavy tin drums 
that don't break down, and all other parts that go with a first- 
class machine. 





Lowell Machine Shop, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





NORTHROP LOOM 














QI Tree ® 


Consideration 


OF THE 





- tt een geese 


Involves comparison 
with§former 


similar innovations. 


It is more expensive — yes, and so is the plain power loom more 
costly than the hand loom which it displaced. 


Why not return to hand looms and get a cheap equipment also 
giving more laborers employment? The conservative 
should be more consistent. 


Why do mills that have adopted our High Speed Spindles hesi- 
tate about using this loom? It will save them more 
than the entire cost of the spinning on which 
our spindles only gained a fraction, 


If Revolving Flat Cards can be introduced in spite of their 
greater cost, our looms should follow or preceed them. We 
can show more profit to the user than the entire cost of 
Carding, including Drawing and Roving Machinery, 
with the Picker Room thrown in. 


THESE ASSERTIONS ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
THE RECORDS OF 20,000 LOOMS. 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 





Southern Office: 


| COTTON. MACHINERY 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just as Good,”’ 


Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CO, 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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~~ FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 











Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 


WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocest, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FsEDs 
would say that, after running one for three mOnths and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the narket to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill! to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours trulv. WOONSOCKE? WORSTED MILLS, 

EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 











SECTIONAL VIEW. 
——E —_—__-@ 


t } - — 
THE FISHER CARD FEED :,::27'¢:x,ca::-:s10" 
strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN —We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FIsHEeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire -atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools, 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Go., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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—KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


nakers ot LOO IMIS 21,20, fay Wearing 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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JAMES HILL MF’C. CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of ROVING CANS. 
THE VULCAN CAN. 


BODY — Vulcanized Fibre. SEDE SEA — Riveted with Patent 
Clinched Rivets. BENGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTOM —IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
nails or screws, will not crack, warp or shrink and cannot come out. 
FENESHE —- Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
ind smooth. WESGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter. 
SEZE— All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURBA- 
@ELET W— Superior to any other Can, 

Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and Galvanized Iron 
Roving Cans. 





| Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 


WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
CoHorts, NEw York. 











WORSTED AN) COTTON MACHINERY 











WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 








PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & Higginsen’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, @=3330°7 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and mapern 





The weight can be taken off « Se: et ym to the middle 
rolls, with out stopping your frames, when long staple otton 
is used. 
The Stirrup is always in place. 

No bent stirrup resting on rolls 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 


Spinners’ Supplies in general, 
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W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PI NI = DOUBLE RIBBED 
RINGS U.S. STAND- 

= Ss 'ARD.TRAVELER 
eee, CLEARERS.METALIC 
BURNISH LIKE 


THAT PRO- 
DUCED 8\+ 
TRAVELER, 


MN } et — Zz, > 
Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


unc or| jp Mill Supplies, 


JACOB WALDER, _Paterson, N. J. 


ole Ma Tieeteneeen atnad eiaie 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 

















THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


CRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


—-M ANUFACTURERS OF- 
Two and Three-ply Asphalt. Ready Roofing for roofs of any de scription, water, acid and 
fire proot; more durable than metal; easily applied. Tarred Felts, Buildin 1g, ‘She oe s 
and Insulatin ng Papers, Rooting Piteh, Paving Pitch, Roof Paints and Roof Coatin 
Black Varnish, Ammo nia, Ete. Write for Samples, Prices and Catalogues. Quality 
and Workmanship Guaranteed. 
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Mill Supplies. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Spinning Tubes, 
Caps (Steel or Iron) 
Spindles, 
Tension Pullevs, Etc- 


Quality and workmanship guaranteed 


WM.S.SPOFFORD &SON, 
5-11 Culver St., Providence, R. |. 


| 
j Makers of the Bamford & smith Self-lubricating 
Spinning Tube 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLiAND. 


Manufacturers of 
Persian, Welsh and Calf RO L L E R Kl N € 


ESLIJATA ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 














"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S .WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
BLLIOT c& HALI,I, 


64 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular. 


TECOMAS TOWNSEND, 
Rhode Isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 


Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Poreupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Stee! Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R. I. 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. | Hahn’s ‘ic%vea Walchman’s Time Detector. 


Haches Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 








| This clock is adapted to 
| six or twelve tions 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, | 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES | 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twines. | 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills, 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PiCKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, WN. J, 





Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Rovin 
Light 


Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
orgings. Repairing of all kinds. 





CARDER’S 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


a 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Baiser, 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 
for Brushing, Calendering, 


FINISHING MACHINER Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, ne Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma 
chines. reper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


TOOLS. 








SPINDLES 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. 


REI AN AIR 


Elmer, 


Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
TUBES, Etc. 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


x Mig. ¢ 


Salem Co., - F 





GoiLD MEDAL, 


canter 


and Searwees, 


J. A. GOWDEY & SON. 


P. O. Box 707, - 
P. O. Box 256, - 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 
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ELECTRIC, CR) ELT ann HAND PowER> 


‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
Especially adapted for Mills, Factories «Mercantile Buildinas. 
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Elgin Watches 


have stood the trying ordeal 
of the severest test—railroad 
use. 

Through all that incessant 
pounding over the rails in 
locomotive cabs, with their 
swing and sway and ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, the 


FULL RUBY JEWELED ELGIN 


records the seconds with an 
accuracy that 
high constructive skill and 
the perfect materials which 
enter into an Elgin Watch. 


proves the 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word ** Elgin” en 
graved on the works — fully 
guaranteed. 


Elgin National Watch Co. 
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The Dinsmore Manutacturing Co. 


Cuas. F. Curwin, Treas., SALEM, MASS. 


Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. | 


Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
Mills, Vrint Works, Bleacheries, ete 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 
Loopers, Needles, Threads, etc. 


WM.W. KELLOCC, 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


AMERICAN TEASELS 


High Grades a speciait 7. 
Sampie Orders Solicited. 





COTTON WASTE. 


} Rafe, Durable and 


Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters. 
SUPERIOR TO 


CHINENY wines: 


Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfrs. 








SAS. SCOTT, 


DEALER IN 


| New and Second-Hand Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Machinery, 


Agents for Wm. White Wool Scouring Ma 
chines and Atlas Burr Pickers. 


222 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., 


100 Main St., Claremont, N. H. 
Chicago Office, 55 North Clinton St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paper Fibre Roving Cans, (seamless, light and 
durable,) and Hand Power Baling Presses for 
Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, etc. 
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THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW 


MILL SOAPS. 


YORK. 





EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


— ee 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Weston KMydro-Extractor 
in Pennsylvania. 


Cheedaic Hand & Cx, 
905 AMathel Dusel, 
CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARIS, 








Latest French novelties in sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 


meso. WATCHMAN'S 
CLOCK, 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular 
Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
820 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. "ASS. 








| ELEVATORS, wetent, Eiectrie, Steam Ryasautte afar 


| wal Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
| Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin- 
| ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Maehinery. 


| GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 





| 
Textile World's Employment 
CONSULT IT! 


Bureau. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON “*2 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CHICAGO, 
re} ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 


AND BOSTON 
MONTREAL, 


OTTAWA, Px 
QUEBEC, 
And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 
information ot any kind cal! on any Ticket 
Agent of oe poomneey or address 

R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
KoaTon, Massa. 


STEVENSON BRO. & CO., 


OLTLS, 


MILL AND FACTORY SUPPLIES, WAX, Etc. 
182 South Second St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Cable Address, ** CLIMAX.” Telephone 2869. 





BURR’s 
coumnatiex INDEX. 


A valuable and necessary book for every 
office, which saves time and labor. ‘The In- 
dex ix for Ledgers, Letters, Books, Commer 
cial Reports», and records of all kinds. 
BURR INDEX CO. ictoras Conn 

. Martford, Conn. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
EHC; WHITCOMB & CO. 


FLECTROTYPERS, 


¥ 


4 2YARCH »S:LREE.,, 





GLUTROSE 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 308 
of flour or starch. 

Gliutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else 
adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 


tion better under severe climatic changes, 


Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 





Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 


Office, Penn Mutual Building, - 


925 Chestnut Street, - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





SAVOCRAN 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
ANYTHING. 


INDIA ALKALI! WORKS, Boston. 





TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senda for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. 


Brooklyn, N. WY. 
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THE BEST FLEECING MACHINE 


“LITTLE HUSTLER.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical mill man who understands the 


wants of the trade. 


It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and shives, does not injure or tender the 


cloth and can’t make streaks or bare spots. 


Perfectlv simple, economical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. In short, 
its the best thing for the purpose on the market to-day. 


CAN REFER TO 


WRITE 


MANY 
ABOUT IT. 


MILLS USING IT. 


LITTLE EUstiEeR NAPPER Co., 
EXUDSON, N. Y. 





TANKS 


All Kinds 

and Sizes 

For FACTORIES, 
DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 

Steel Towers for Tanks 


a specialty. 


CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL CO., 


3195 High Street, Boston, Massa. 


ererorororerocessorererece 
> CROSS Fitrer 


actually reduces oil bills 

5C % or more. It ha. been 
ieaon the market 8 years. 
i © Specialiy adapted to cot- 

ton and woolen mills. 

Sent on approval. 

THE BURT MFG. CO. 

Akron, 0., U.S.A. 

Largest Manufacturers of Oil Filters in the World. 


O08 08080 
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A list of dividends declared by the 
Russian cotton spinning and weaving 
companies, for 1896, received from St. 
Petersburg, that the 
holders have had little to complain of 


indicates share 
with respect to the results of their in- 
vestments. The highest dividend was 
that of the New Cotton Spinning Com 
pany, 17 per cent., or 175 roubles per 
share, as against 150 roubles per share 
for 1895, ard 180 roubles per share for 
1894. The Cotton 


Company 


Russian 
declared 14 
roubles per share, as 
bles for 1895 
The Nevski Yarn 
also declared 14 per cent., or 50 roubles 
No dividend 


by this latter company for 


Spinning 
per cent., or 20 
against 25 
1894, 


rou 
and respectively. 
Spinning Company 
per share. was declared 
1895, the 
total profits of that year having been 
appropriated to the depreciation ac 
count; but for 1895, a dividend of 150 
roubles per share, and for 1894 a divi- 
dend of 109 
paid. The Petroff Spinning 
Weaving Company declared 14 per 
or 100 roubles per 
against 125 roubles per share for each 


share, were 


and 


roubles per 


cent., share, as 


of the two 
Saimpsonieff 


preceding The 
Cotton Spinning Com- 
pany declared only 6 per cent., or 60 
roubles per share, as against 80 rou- 
bles for 1895, and 60 roubles for 1894. 
The Schlusselburger Chintz Manufac- 


years. 


turing Company was the only concern 
of the group which declared 
dend for 


no divi- 


last and in this case 
was distributed for 


either of the two preceeding years. 


year, 
also no dividend 


The British 
turers have so far 


of the 


and Indian manufac- 


had the monopoly 
sale of shirtings and sheetings. 
However, a has set in 
now, as the Russians have also berun 


competition 
to export these articles. By means of 
the new customs regulations, the Rus- 
siuns 
Angk and 
from Bokara, where there was a large 
demand for them. 


have managed to drive out 


indian shirtings sheetings 


The 
carpet 


weight of the oil present in 


yarns varies according to the 


quality of the wool; but it is generally 
understood that from 


10 to 12 or even 
15 per cent. is a very fair amount. 
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PATENTS CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 
Patent Office to enter the firm. 

Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. hg mew to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 


Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 
when possible. 
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P : : HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 
Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 
1875, more than two hundied patents. GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 


B ATENT Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights. Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and Electricity 
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List of Textile Patents. M nitting Machine Feeding Mechan- 
ism. 597,794. Frank Wilcomb, Pawtucket, 
R. L., assignor of one-half to Amsden H 
Smith and George H. Lumb, same place. 

Knitting Machine Needle. 597,488. Wm. 





~ 


Essued January 18 and 25, February 
1, § and 15, 1598. 





























Specifications and drawings furnished for T. Rowlett, Leicester, Eng. 
> vr Lac re y . rey > 
og Rae My a _ W. 5S. Gavey, P.O. | Loom. 598,187. William Weaver, Norwalk. 
Conn, assiguor to the weaver Jacquard 
™ and Electric Shuttle Co., same place. 
Card-Teeth-Grinding Apparatus. 598, - Loom for Cross-Weaving. 597,856. Isaac 
Ol. Ernst Schweineficisch, Mublhausen, E. Palmer, Middleton, Conn. 
Gy 


Loom, Hand. 597,763. James M. Dee 
Carding Machine. 599,067. Cyrus E. Harlan. la _— ames M. Deon, 
Smith, Fall River, Mass., assignor to the Sens Li ’ 508.965. TI Hal 
“he as é f | EL vingo. 598,865. f f , 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, . s , — a 
M Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mass. 


en eS ee ee. 




































































: 
. 1 a , £ Loom Temple. 598,308. Ludger Painchaud, ; 
Chenille to Tulle—  . <. ¢ — oo. Salem, Mass., assignor to the Draper Com- j 
, 598.375 g > 3 s¥- 
plying. 593,375. Auguste P. L. Isaac, Ly pany, Portland, Me., and Hopedale, H 
ons, France. 1 
loth Sheari Machi Sel a 
Cc Shearin Machine elvage ‘ - : 
jot - a ol . y a) Loom Temple. 592,810. Robert P. Pear 
guide. 598,264. Leonard C, Hollingworth, : Re . ; 4 
Seawhtes RI son, Gloucester City, N. J., assignor to the } 
rovidence, R. I. ; } 
Draper Company, Portland, Me., and : 
Cloth Testing Device. 598,205. Samuel ‘ . : 
: = wy Hopedale. Mass. 4 
McKnight, New York, N. ¥. Loom Shuttle. 599,051. Peter Ashby, 
Cotten Cleaner and Condenser (lint). 

















soe - “ Valley Falls, R. L., assignor to John Sham 
597,751. Horatio W. Southworth, New Yor bow, Woonsocket, R. I. 

























































































City. . 
7 Loom Shuttle, Self-Theading. 598,480. 
Cotton Gin (roller) 597,999. Frederick L. = 98,4 
: James H, Northrop, Hopedale Muss. 
Montgomery, New York City, assignor to oe 
the Montgomery Fibre Saving Cotton Gin Measuring Machine (cloth). 597,836. 
» Montg e a. Se ( . ; : 
= ' y . 8 ‘ Wim. E. Carpenter, Calumet, Mich. 
Co,, same place — Jol Measuring Machine (cloth). 597,824 
Decorticating Apparatus. 597,993. John Hanover E Pitt-, Nora ~prings, Iowa. 
«M. MacDonald, yee — ‘ penn Pile Fabrics, Apparatus for Cutting 
Dyeing. letc., pears ns or. Dhadias 5 the pile of weft. 597,619.Geo. Roger, War- 
Leonard Hwass, Crefeld, Gy. Assignor to iF . : 
G. Buschgens & Sohn, same place rington, Erg. : 
a 18 nae ae — Pile Fabrics, Apparatus for Cutting 
Dyestufl Black Substantive Cotton. 3 peg : 
- ‘ the pile of weft. 597,620. Geo. Roger, War- 
697,983. Max H. Isler, Mannheim, Gy., as 








rington, Eng. 








signor to the Badische Anilin and Soda 









































? a ag Pile Fabrice, Mechanism for Cutting : 
wane, stadt - we 47. H iN the pile of weft. 597,658. Geo. Roge1, Wer : 
. Yr 7 i : ig enri N. rington, Eng. : 
'. Sc ffer, Manchester, N. i. . . - 
F. Sohueffer, Manches . Printing Fabrics. 599,134. Thomas F 
Fibrous Materials. Machine for Open . : ‘ 
: , y Stimpson, Providence, R. I., assignor to 
fag and Working 598,284. Alonzo A. Co. 





the Silver Bleaching and Dyeing Company, 
sume place 
Gun Cotton, Making. 597,565. Clarence Spindle Bearing. 697,690. Eppa H. Ryon, 


: : ; 
Quinan, Pinole, Cal. (Continued on next page ) 





burn, Lowell, Mass. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE CO. 
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A WORD__.= 
ABOUT OUR 
WOOL PICKER. 

















if WoOoL PICKER, No. 1. 
1 
ie The Picker is too often given small consideration. Any old thing that 
i will tear the stock up, seem; to answer for many mills. It’s a great mistake. 


Bad work here means trouble all along the line. Our Picker is built to do 
good work and it does it. 

This machine is provided with steel toothed cock spur feed roller, 
driven by compound gearing. 

The teeth in the cyclinder are made of best steel and are securely fas. 
tene1 in their places. 

The grate under the cylinder is made of round bars geared together so 
that they revolve, preventing the grate from choking. 

The gears are covered and the machine provided with adjusting screws 
to take up the wear, 

There i3 a door at the side for the convenient removal of the dirt and to 
provide draught 

The Picker discharges from the back underneath. 

The 40 inch Picker 1s driven by two belts from a countershaft which ac. 
companies the machine. 

We also make a light pattern 18 inch Picker tor small mills. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue telling all about our complete lino of 
woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
































Robert Atb- 





Warping Machine. 597,871. 


(Continued from page 19.) 
erton, Paterson N. J. 


Waltham, Mass., assignor of one-half to A. 
M. Goodale, same place. Warping BRaller. 597,956. John Cocker, 
Spinning Machine Spindle. 597,691. Philadeiphbia, Pa. 


Eypy H. Ryon, Waltham, Mass., assignor : " . . 
of one-half to Alfred M. Goodale, same Woven Fabrics. Device for Separat- 
ing and removing threads from. 598,732. 












place. . . 1 
. Annie G. Le rd, McMinnville, Tenn. 
Spinning Ring. 598,200. John C. Gilbert, , a. Leonard, Melia ue, Te 
Worcester, Muass., assignor to Edmund L. Woven Fabric for Tubular Articles. 









597,672. Wm. B. Fittz, West Boylston, Mass. 





Parker, same place. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 

| PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 

EASILY APPLIED. 

These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 

: We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 




















your request. 
H. WW. JOHNS MFG. CO., 
100 William Street, - - - -- - NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 









CHICAGO. 
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ALBERT L. SAYLES. 


Albert L. Sayles, Pascoag, R. L., 
died January 30, 1898. Mr. Sayles was 
born in Burrillville August 29, 1826, 
and was the son of Hardin and Roba 
(Wood) Sayles. He was the eldest of 
a family of six children. The other 
children were: Maria M., Elliot S 
Hardin R., Ellen A. and Addison C, 

Mr. Sayles represented the _ third 


generation of a large family of sue- 
cessful manufacturers in Rhode 
Island. He was a lineal descendant 
of John Sayles, who came to this 
country from England, in company 
with two brothers, some time previous 
to 1650, in which year he married 
Mary, daughter of Roger Williams. 
The grandson of John Sayles was 
Richard Sayles, who in 1731 was town 
clerk of Smithfield. His son, Israel, 
married Marsa Whipple and lived in 
Glocester. Their youngest son. Daniel, 
the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Glocester, in that 
part which is now ineluded in this 
town, October 31, 1769, and died Jan 
uary 25, 1849. He married Phebe, 
daughter of Captain Pitts Smith. 
They 
ing Hardin, the father of Albert L. 
Albert L. Sayles attended the com 


mon schools until 15 years of age when 


had nine children, the oldest be- 


he entered his father’s mill. Two 
years later he obtained employment 
with Daniel S. Whipple at Gazza, 
where he remained three years, dur 
ing which time he obtained a_ thor- 
ough knowledge of the art of manu- 
facturing and finishing woolen goods, 
He then returned to the mill of IL. 
Copeland & Co. of which firm his 
father was a member, and in 1848 
took charge of the finishing depart 
ment. Upon the retirement of Lyman 
Copeland in 1850 he became superin- 
tendent,and this position he held until 


1853 when he purchased the interest 
of his uncle, Pitts Savles, and the firm 
was changed to Hardin Sayles & Son. 
In 1861 his father died and the busi- 
ness was continued under the same 
firm, his mother, his three brothers 
and one sister retaining their interest 
in his father’s share of the business. 

In 1865, Mr. Sayles built the large 
stone mill and fitted it up with new 
and improved machinery. Buying out 
the other heirs, except one, in 1880 he 
further enlarged the capacity of the 
mill to 15 sets. 

In 1874 he purchased the Sibley mill 
at Warren, Mass., which has been 
operated by himself and son-in-law, 
William A. Jenks, under the firm 
name of Sayles & Jenks. The original 
structure was destroyed by fire some 
years ago but has since been rebuilt 
and is a model establishment in every 
wiy. 

The mill at Pascoag is the largest 
in that town and is considered a model 
establishment. Ilis two sons have 
been associated with him there for 
some time, the title of the firm bein 
A. L. Sayles & Sons. 


ea 
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Mr. Sayles was also interested in 
the firm F. L. Sayles & Co., which 
operates the mill owned by A. H. & 
I’. L. Sayles in that place. 

Mr. Sayles was, during his life, in- 
terested in many enterprises; and to 
his successful business career and the 
enterprises promoted by him, is due 
much of the presperity of Pascoag. 
He was one of the prime movers in 
originating and building the Provi- 
dence & Springfield railroad, was one 
of the largest stockholders and has 
been a director ever since the organi- 
zation of the company. 

At the time of his death Mr. Sayles 
was president of the Third National 


———— 
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Bank of Providence and a director in 
the following institutions: Pascoag 
National Bank, the Providence and 
Springfield railroad, the State, Hope, 
Whatcheer, American and Enterprise 
Mutual Life Insurance companies. 
Mr. Sayles never sought or held public 
office, preferring to devote his time to 
his business. He was, however, a dele- 
gate to the National Republican con 
vention in 1888 and was a member of 
the State House commission. In addi- 
tion to the institutions above named 
Mr. Sayles had large interests in a 
number of other enterprises. 

Mr. Sayles married December 1, 
1852, Fannie J., daughter of David 
and Harriet P. (Benson) Warner of 
Uxbridge, Mass. ‘To them were born 
four children: Edgar Franklin, who 
died at the age of 3 years, Ellen Maria 
wife of Wililam A. Jenks, Albert Har- 
din and Fred Lineoln. Mrs. Sayles 
died January 16, 1893. 

Mr. Sayle’s life was remarkable and 
his career illustrates what patience, 
industry and perserverance may ac- 
complish. When he started in life 
the balance was on the wrong side of 
the ledger, but he succeeded; probably 
beyond his fondest expectations. His 
thrift and success illustrates that this 
country affords the best opportunity 
for a young man of any in the world, 
and should inspire patriotism in us. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


According to the recent report of 
the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department, Wasltington, the total 
value of imports of merchandise for 
1897 was $742,631,350 ($377,329,110 free 
of duty, and $365,302,240 dutiable). 
The total value of the exports of mer- 
chandise amounted to $1,079,863,018, 
leaving a large balance in our favor. 
In the value of our exports, 67.63 per 
cent. consisted of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and 25.89 per cent. of manufac- 
tured articles. 

The imports of cotton amounted to 
58,697,865 pounds, at an average value 
of 10°%4c. per pound, against 47,318,524 
pounds, in 1896, mostly Egyptian. A 
very interesting showing is made in 
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the imports of raw or manufactured 
silk, indicating a remarkably good 
condition of our silk manufacturing 
industry. ‘The demand for foreign 
silk in 1897 amounted to $29,520,394, 
against $16,096,681 in 1896, showing an 
improvement in the demand for raw 
material, by our manufacturers, of 
nearly 84 per cent. Most of the silk 
was obtained from Japan and China, 
There was only a slight increase in 
the value of imports of manufactures 
of silk, in 1897, as compared with 1896, 
amounting to about two per cent. 

In our exports, it is noted that the 
demand for American bicycles in for- 
eign countries on a considerable 
increase, amounting in value to nearly 
seven million dollars in 1897, against 
four million dollars the previous year, 
the demand coming chiefly from 
England and Germany, though many 
machines are sent to other parts of 
Europe. Even <Australia appears as 
a good customer. 

Those who have followed the trade 
reports as they have been published, 
during the past year, have undoubt- 
edly been impressed with the demand 
that is rapidly growing for American 
products made from ‘iron and steel. 
The demand for bars and rods of 
steel amounted to nearly twenty mil- 
lion pounds in 1896, while in 1897, it 
amounted to nearly eighty-eight mil 
lion, an increase of 358 per cent. 
Should the export of wire be added 
to this, a much more favorable show- 
ing could be made. American build- 
ers’ hardware is in good demand from 
foreign sources, and wherever it goes 


it meets with favor. 


Taffeta weave is the distinctive 
mark of the season in German silks, 
and beside this, armure and faille 
Weaves stand out prominently. 


From the fact of the centrifugal 
force regulating the tension in the 
yarn, several statements might be 
formulated; for instance, the tension 
is as the square of the speed of the 
spindle and in direct proportion to the 
weight of the traveller and the 
diameter of the ring. 
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WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 
COMBINING 
THE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 
AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 
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Textile Industries of the United States. 
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THe Textite Worio's Comp terte Di- 
RECTORY OF THE TRADE. 


390 pages with 19 maps) 


Containing full information about all 


COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, 
KNITTING MILLS, SILK MILLS, 
DYE WORKS, PRINT WORKS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


also lists of 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 
Dealers in Raw [aterials, 
Manufacturing Clothiers, 

Suit and Cloak Makers, 

Jobbers and Large Retailers, 
Buyers from First Hands. 


Special quarterly"issues are published in Jan- 
uary, April, July and October; one (January) 
being a statistical issue, and the others devoted 
especially to the cotton, knitting and woolen 
branches, respectively. 


SCHOOLS 


TEXTILE SCHOOLS IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The State cf Massachusetts and the 
textile of New Eng- 
land have reached a point where they 
fully the of 
thorough training textile edu- 
the maintenance of the 
of textile manufacturing 
throughout this community. Massa- 
chusetts has taken the lead, 
most commendable one, too, in the es- 
tablishment the edu- 
institutions of its kind in the 
at Lowell. It is the 
of the and 
credit is concerned, 
and in- 
Every assistance that can 
to the 
this school, but 


manufacturers 
realize importance 
in 
for 
superiority 


eation, 


and a 
of one of finest 
cational 
world, one of 
Commonwealth, 
all 


director 


prides 
due to 


trustees, 


great 
legislators, 
structors., 
be legitimately given support, 
of textile 
education in general, should be under- 


not only of 


taken, whether it be by state, munici- 
effort. The tex- 
tile school at Lowell had in the begin- 
ning, 


pality, or individual 
an appropriation by the State of 
$25,000, for its establishment, in addi- 
to a like amount contributed by 
the City of Lowell, and the gifts of a 
number of machinery builders, to the 
of $50,000. 


into 


tion 


value Those 
looked 


very 


estimated 


who have matters of this 


kind, know well that a technical 
institution which has for its main ob- 
ject the training of young men, to be- 
skillful the 
of self- 


supporting. attempt 


come manufacturers, for 


good the industry, cannot be 
Should 


made in this direction, the tuition fee 


any be 
would have to be so high as to practi- 
cally the of 
school and defeat its true purpose. 
the 
such 


destroy usefulness the 
Knowing 

of 
school 


of 
appropriation 


non-self-supporting 
the 
the 
Massachusetts, asking 
of $100,000, in 
order to complete the equipment and 
the during the next 
three years. In addition to the reve- 
nues from tuitions and other sources, 
the from fund 
would be as follows: the 
current year; $25,000 and 
25,000 for 1900. for ask- 
ing this aid for three years is that the 


character an institution, 


Lowell has come before 
legisature 
for an 


maintain school 


expenditures such a 
$50,000 for 
for 1899; 


The reason 
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school can thus be put in proper finan- 
cial circumstances to make contracts 
with instructors, with the assurance 
that the pecuniary obligations of such 
contracts can be carried out. We trust 
that the legislature will give this peti- 
tion most favorable consideration. 
We might state that Fall River and 
New Bedford have also appeared be- 
fore the legislature to ask for assist 
ance in the establishment of ‘textile 
schools. Fall River asks for a direct 
appropriation of $100,000, without any 
effort on the part of that municipality 
to comply with the statute, in which 
the State will furnish $25,000, provid- 
ed a similar amount is raised ‘from 
local sources. New Bedford, however, 
proposes to take advantage of the 
statute and asks for the necessary ap 
propriation of $25,000. This latter re- 
quest is now in the Senate, and will 
doubtess pass without debate. 
it seems unnecessary, at this time, 
to say a word in favor of technical 
education in this country. [It is be- 
coming well recognized as a needful 
incentive to our manufacturing indus 
tries, for promoting their usefulness 
and supremacy. ‘This is particularly 
appreciated in the manufacturing 
communities. To a New England 
audience, it should require no advo- 
cate to show what an important in- 
fluence it has upon everything per- 
taining to a high standard of manu- 
facture. In the principal countries of 
Europe, the indispensability of such 
schools is sohighly estimated that they 
are supported not only by the munici- 
palities in which they are located, but 
by the national goverment. These 
schools, wherever they may be found, 
are based upon modern economics and 
art, and are at the foundation of all 
industrial developments so conspicu- 
ously demonstrated in Germany, the 
advancement of whose industries 
have elicited the highest encomiums, 
and been so great as to make the 
manufactured products of that coun 
try superior, in many respects, to 
those made elsewhere in Burope. In 
recognition of the important position 
that is occupied by textile schools, the 
government of Prussia has _ placed 
them under the direct charge of the 
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minister of commerce, in Berlin, as 
being significant and valuable factors 
in the commercial welfare of the coun- 
try. Belgium has placed such schools 
under similar supervision. Both gov- 
ernments extend pecuniary help. 
England, as is well known, has been 
stimulated to action by the industrial 
competition from Continental coun 
tries, and gave for the first time an 
official recognition to the value of spe 
cific instruction in textile art, in 1889. 
By a singular coincidence of affairs, 
three million dolars were devoted, in 
1890, to the advancement of technical 
education in England, as the outcome 
of defective legislation in the applica- 
tion of a tax on the manufacture of 
beer. 

The. political and inuustrial institu 
tions of the United States depend, for 
their permanency and utility, upon 
the intelligence of the people, or those 
subject to the influence of the laws 
governing them. The expenditures 
for the support of public instruction 
in the states of this country, have al- 
ways been more or less liberal, and, in 
1896, the expenditures amounted to 
$184,453,780. Six and one-half per 
cent. was borne by the State of Mas- 
sachusetrts ($12,000,000), more than 
What was expended for this purpose 
in the South Atlantic States, from 
Delaware to Florida, inclusive, and 
nearly as much as that expended in 
the South Central States, including 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, 
and the Gulf States, from Alabama to 
Texas. More money is devoted, or ex- 
pended for free educational purposes 
in Massachusetts than in any other 
State; and it is not expected that this 
Commonwealth will go back upon its 
record for the advancement of its so 
cial and industrial status. 

Small as the comparative area of 
Massachusetts is with many of the 
other States in the Union, it stands 
third in the importance of its manu- 
factures, both in the amount of capi- 
tal invested and the value of their 
products. Nearly ten per cent. of the 
amount of capital invested, and of the 
valueof manufactured products,in the 
United States, is in Massachusetts. 
More than a billion dollars represent 
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the value of manufactured products 
of this State, equal to the total value 
of exports of domestic merchandise of 
the United the calendar 
year of 1897. Five hundred thousand 
people are employed in these manufac- 
tures, to whom. $250,000,000 are paid 
in the form of wages. it should re- 
quire no argument to show to an in- 


States, for 


telligent person the absolute necessity 
of the State taking a substantial in- 
terest in the promotion and mainte- 
nance of this vast amount of wealth 
within its borders; and, of course, the 
best and really only method to pursue 
is to utilize every effort that will tend 
to elevate the skill of the artisans em- 
ployed therein. 

The importance of 
turing the 
in 


textile 
general 


manufac 
to 


industries 


manufacturing 
this State, may be real- 
ized in the fact, that twenty per cent. 
of the value of manufactured 
products in Massachusetts are 


the 
textiles. 
The position of the textile industry in 
this State, as compared with that else- 
where in the country, may be under 


stood when it is stated that 25 per 
cent. of all of the employees in the 
textile mills of the United States are 
in Massachusetts. Over 26 per cent. 


of the wages are paid to these people, 
who aid 
cent. of 
products. 


in 
the 


turning 

total 
The 
Massachusetts 


out over 26 


of the 


per 
textile 
of 
thus 


value 
relative 
this 


position 
in respect is 
estabished. 


The relative status of the textile in- 
dustries 


in this State may be further 
realized when it is noted that 32 per 
cent. of the amount of capital in 


vested in the machinery of all of her 
factories 


and stock of manufactured 
goods, is in her woolen and cotton 
mills—nearly as much as that in 


vested in railroads and equipments be- 
longing to the steam and electric sys 
tems, and nearly twice as much as is 
invested in the telegraphs, telephones, 
shipping and canals of the State. Tt 


may be furthed noted that 42 per 
cent. of the value of land, machinery, 
tools and implements invested in 
manufactures of all kinds in this 
State, is represented in its textile 
mills. ‘This is a most significant ex 
hibit. The amount of money invested 





in the plants of the textile mills in 
this State are fully equai to’the valu- 
ation of the lands, 
implements, etc., 
which 


fences, buildings, 
given to agriculture, 
will call further atten- 
tion, as receiving material State aid. 
lt might be well that 


much the greater ‘amount of capital 


to we 


to consider 


invested in finishing establishments 
for textile fabrics is in this State, as 


compared with other states, or 25 per 
cent. of the ‘total investment 
the United States. 
to ‘the 


in all of 
This is in addition 
of 
separate 


bleaching, 


dyeing 
and 


departmnets 
to 


facto- 
ries, refers only 
tablishments for 


ene. 


es- 


dyeing, 


Massachusetts is well aware of her 
position among her sister States, as a 
great manufacturing community, and 
that she has never turned a deaf ear 
to supplication for the promotion of 
her 


the 


manufacturing 
of 
will 


greatness, or for 
education 
that 
doubted 


her youth in any- 


redown un- 
all things de- 
pendent upon technical training. This 


thing to her 


supremacy in 


is seen in her laws, for in 1894 the 
legislature provided for manual train- 
ing in high schools in every city of 


twenty thousand or more inhabitants. 
This affects 23 


23 cities, with a popula 
tion of 1,500,000, 


where classes 


are es 
tablished in such schools for wood- 
working, mechanical drawing, wood- 


turning, moulding, pattern making, 


carpentry, wood-carving, ete. <A 


par- 
ticular trade is not intended to be 
favored, but the purpose is to teach 
the youth who receives the advan- 


tages of 


a free 


school education, in 
the 


in 


manual 
and 


training, in 


will 


which mind 


the proper 


hand operate 


unison. In Fall River, classes are 
supported through State aid. A por- 


tion of the curriculum includes metal 
working and the slide valve of the 
engine, ete. In order that the 
public schools shall be under proper 


Steam 


instruction, teachers are edueated 


in 
the best pedagogical methods, at nor- 
mal schools, supported wholly by 
State appropriation, which amounted 
to $187,444, in 1897, 


The State has 
far to establish a 


school, 


fone so as 


normal 
its support, ap- 
propriated, in 1897, nearly $20,000, for 


art and for 
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instruction in pure art and industrial 
art, in full reeognition of the im- 
inense importance to the welfare of 
the industries of the Statte that the ar- 
tistic sense shall be properly devel- 
To carry out more fully this 


State policy, special instruction is re- 


oped, 


quired by law to be given in indus- 
trial drawing in public schools; and to 
see that it is properly done, a spec- 
ial agent of the State Board of Edu- 
cation is engaged and paid to look 
after this, a portion of his duty being 
to impart proper instruction and give 
direction to studies relating to color, 
elements of ornamentation, and deco- 
rative design. This is in direct line 
with what the Lowell Textile School 
is undertaking, only applying it more 
specifically to a particular industry. 
We have alluded to the relative im- 
portance, statistically, of the manu- 
facturing and agricultural pursuits in 
this State. We would further state 
that the value of the farm products 
of Massachusetts scarcely exceed $30,- 
O00V 000, against $200,000,000, as the 
value of the products of our textile 
mills. In order that the agriculture 
of this State shall be properly encour- 
aged and looked after, the State sees 
fit to annually appropriate a consid- 
erable amount of money for the sup- 
port of a secretary of agriculture ,at 
a salary of $2,500, for bounties to agri- 
cultural societies ($21,000), for an ex- 
perimental 
($10,000), for free scholarships at the 
Amherst College ($10,000), for practi- 


station at Amherst 


cal and theoretical experiments at the 
same college ($5,000), besides for cler- 
ical and other help, making in the ag- 
gregate over $165,000, as the amount 
of the appropriations for 1897. This 
includes an item of $200 to be ex- 
pended for “nails and spikes to be 
driven into certain trees, designated 
by the authorities of the cities and 
towns, for the purpose of preserving 
and maintaining shade trees in the 
public highways.” Everything, ap- 
parently, is done to support the farm- 
ing industry, in which less than 
$140,000,000 appear as ‘the value of 
land, fences, buildings, and  imple- 
ments, and which gives an annual 
product, as already stated, of $30,- 


000,000. There is not a word to be 


said against this action of the legisla- 
ture; but, are not the textile indus- 
tries of ‘the State in their educational 
needs, of equal importance to require 
some help, little as has been asked? 

The petition of the Lowell Textile 
School is in harmony with similar re 
quests which have been granted by 
the legislature. For instance, the In- 
stitute of Technology, of Boston, re- 
ceived assistance from the State in 
the way of an appropriation, to the 
extent of $29,000, in 1897, to which 
no conditions were attached. This in- 
stitution is at present receiving 
$25,000 a year from tthe State, being 
the third of a series of six years cov- 
ered by an act of 1895. The Worces- 
ter Polytechnical Institution receives 
annually from the State, $3,000. 

In passing, it may be well to allude 
to the pecuniary assis.ance that is 
given by the State of Pennsylvania 
for special instruction in textile art, 
and incidentally for the support of the 
textile industries within that State. 
The textile school at Philadelphia isa 
part of the School of Industrial Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum, and what- 
ever assistance it receives comes 
through the institution as a whole. 
This institution has an annual appro- 
priation from the city of Philadelphia, 
of $7,500, and the last two or three 
legislatures have given it $20,000 a 
year. It receives from the fees of pu- 
pils about $15,000 a year, making 
rather more than $40,0000 income; but, 
of this amout, some $15,000 goes to 
pay the interest on a mortgage, so 
that it actually has about $2/,000 a 
year to spend. Of this amount, con- 
siderably more than one-half is de- 
voted to the textile school, and the 
rest to the art school, in which, how- 
ever, there are about four times as 
many students as there are in the tex- 
tile department, so that the cost per 
capita of conducting this latter school 
is very much greater than that of the 
If the State of Pennsyl- 
vania recognizes the importance of 


art school. 


the principle of contributing some- 
thing annually for the support of a 
local textile school, it seems to be 
more than incumbent upon the State 
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of Masschusetts to do likewise, be- 


textile this 


closely 


industry in 
identified 
than can be 


cause the 


State is more with 


its indusrial existence 
said of that of Pennsylvania to the in- 
dustries of that State. Not only this, 
textile Massa- 
pretty 


but the industries of 


chusetts evenly distribu- 


State, 


ted throughout the with large 


amounts of capital invested, not only 
in its eastern, but also in its western 


parts. Pastern Massachusetts is not 


to be benefited alone, because the 


western part is as.much interested in 
what is asked for, when it 
ered that 


diversified 


is consid- 
and most 

that 
fancy 


some of the finest 


products are made in 


section, such as lenos, lawns, 


goods, ginghams, damasks, worsted 


coatings, suitings, carriage robes, 
fancy cassimeres, ete., etc. There is 
benefited 
This is not the 


Searcely no textile in- 


ho section to be over 


ease with 


another. 
Pennsylvania. 


dustries, none of any amount, exists 


west of Harrisburg, but all, or nearly 


all, are confined to the extreme east 


ern section. Now, if the legislature of 


Pennsylvania recognizes the impor 


tance of this industry to the whole 


State, eastern 
Mas 


importance, 


though confined to its 


portion, how much more should 


suchusetts recognize its 


when so evenly distributed through 


out the Commonwealth. In this con- 
nection, we might also state that, in 
line 
Pennsylvania, a bill was passed dur 


the legislature 


with this policy practiced by 
ing the 1897 session of 
of that State, appropriating, for build 
Phiadel 
William 


ing purposes, $50, , to the 
phia Museums, of which Dr. 
P. Wilson 

The fact that a school 
at Lowell, Mass., is not an affair that 
that 
but the whole State. 
local 
chusetts as the locality, and not the 
city alone. 
tainly a most desirable location for a 
school of this 
per cent. of the 
Massachusetts, in manufactures of all 


is director. 

is established 
concerns city and vicinity alone, 
The school is, in 
with Massa 


a sense, a affair, 


The city of Lowell is cer- 


kind, as over thirteen 
capital invested in 
kinds, is in the vicinity of Lowell, giv- 
ing employment to 
cent. of the people thus engaged, and 


over eleven per 
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paying out fully ten per cent. of the 

The textile industry 
is highly diversified, as 
enumeration of 
that are 


wages earned. 
about this city 
noted in the 


few of the 


will be 


only a foods 


For in- 
products, we have 

print 
elastic 


blankets, 


turned out by its factories. 


stance,in the cotton 


sheetings, 


flannels, 
braids, 


drills, dress goods, 
novelties, 


denims, 


cloths, 


fabrics, 


duck, eTC.: in woolen goods, flannels, 


woolen and worsted dress goods, 


woolen and worsted goods for men’s 


Cloasings, cassimeres, 
bunting, 
knit 
hosiery, jersey 


wear, yarns, 


plushes, shawls, awnings, 


goods, 


ete.; in 
underwear, 


novelties, gauze 
cloth, As- 
trachans, stockinettes; in flax pro- 
(lucts, shoe threads, twine, dress goods: 
besides carpets, as ingrains, Brussels, 


Wiltons, in 


dollars are invested; besides other in- 


which several millions of 


dustries devoted to bleachering, wool 


combing, wool scouring, dyeing and 


finishing, and the manufacture of 
wool hats. 

that the Lowell Textile 
School is not a purely local affair, we 
will say that the total number of day 


students 


To show 


attending the school at the 
time is 69: 54 of 


Massachusetts; the 


present these are 


from remaining 
fifteen are from out side of the State, 
aus Maine, New Hampshire, Connecti- 
cut, and Vermont, and from _ the 
South, as well as Canada. Sixty-five 
per cent. of the from 
from and 
Only 51 per cent. of all the 


students 


day students 


Massachusetts are Lowell 
vicinity. 
and 
cent. of the 
(lay students are from Massachusetts, 


from Lowell 


About 80 per 


day are 


vicinity. 
leaving 20 per cent. for those outside 
of the State. 

We have but to repeat that we hope 
the legislature of 


Massachusetts will 


see that the Lowell school does not 
stand in want of proper pecuniary as- 


sistance, 


—If a Japanese farmer 
field 


hecomes 


is out in the 
say, and he 
likely 

home 


hoeing rice, let us 


fatigued, more 
little 


monotony of his 


than 
and 
agricul- 
tural toil by devoting a little while to 
the work on the silk loom. 


not he goes to his 


varies the 
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SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF 
WOOL. 


The imports of wool, for 1897, were 
larger than in any previous year in 
the history of the country. For the 
year ending June 30, 1897, they 
amounted to nearly 58 per cent. of the 
total demand of our manufacturers 
and the trade, to meet consumptive 
wants. Of course, much the larger 
portion of these imports came in dur- 
ing the six months just previous to 
the passage of the Dingley tarriff. In 
order that this may be clearly seen at 
a glance, we present an accompany- 
ing table of statistics showing the im- 
ports that were entered, free and du- 
tiable,.in the calendar years of 1896 
and 1897. All of the wool wat was 
admitted free of duty, in 1897, came in 


IMPORTS OF WOOL, 





1806. 17. 

Free. Free. Dutiable. 
Class | 6,449,885 
Class 2 506,009 
Class 3 85,740,757 35,322,817 





159,776,015 | 314,560,681 | 42,278,801 
between the first of January and the 
24th of July; and it will be seen that 
these importations amounted to twice 
the quantity of the total imports for 
1896. It will be further seen that the 


amount of wool that was imported 
during the first six months of the 
year has enabled our manufacturers 
to run upon a supply at a relatively 
low cost. 

In this connection, we present cer 
tain statistics relating to the average 
annual production of domestic wool, 
and imports entered for consumption 
of first and second class wools, show 
ing the consumption of wool by our 
domestic mills, other than those en 
gaged in the manufacture of carpets. 
For that reason, we have excluded, in 
our statistical presentation,third class 
wools. There are some _ interesting 
statistical features shown in this 
table, of the domestic production of 
wool, and the extent to which it has 
entered into our manufactures. It, in 
a measure, sustains the contentions of 
wool growers, that they are able to 
supply to manufacturers all of the 
wool that they need. The contention 
is an easy one to understand, how 
ever, when it is considered that our 
tariff laws in which duties have been 
imposed, have made it practically 
prohibitive upon manufacturers to ob- 
tain their raw material from sources 
other than domestic. Still, it is fav- 
orable to the wool industry of this 
country, in that the advance in the 
amount of wool produced is on about 
a parity with the advance in the 
amount of wool consumed from 1867 
to 1894. For example, during the ex- 
istence of the 1867 tariff, the domes- 





Average 


Annva! Percentage 





Producti »n 


Imports 


Consu mbt ion |+#IncreasemDecreas4 








Domestic Ent’ forConsumption Do mestic and Domestic | C np 
Wo o| j* 2° Class 1*% 24 e a Rody tion| tion 
1867-1669 166,700,000 ¥,980,000 471,380,000 
1862-18841319, 300,000 19,960,000 337,260,000 92+197 + 
1889-1891} 307,720,000 30, 720,¢90 334%, 80,000 5 - ‘thee 


1693-1999Y)1336,8 70,000 25,800,000 1362,670,000)/0.7+ 6.3+ 
189S- 18969265 ,800,000 | 125,900,000 )39/,700,000 21-18 + 
1867-1896 60 + |/29+ 


























imports were comparatively light 
after the passage of the tariff bill, 
and what was imported consisted 
mostly of class three wools for our 
carpet manufacturers. The large 





tic production increased 92 per cent., 
and the consumption of all wools by 
our mills increased 97 per cent. Under 
the 1883 tariff, the domestic produc- 
tion declined but little below the de- 
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crease in the Under 
the 1890 law, the production increased 
in excess of consumption. Under the 
tariff of 1894, the 
tion fell off to a marked extent, while 
the consumption increased. 

Judge William Lawrence has under- 
taken to say that this presentation is 
faulty, in that it 
wool, but as it 


consumption. 


free wool produc- 


does not include 


class three rather fa- 
vors his side, we should think that he 
would take it up and view it gracious- 
ly. We 


wool, simply because it does not enter 


have thrown out class three 


into our domestic production of wool, 


for such must come 


although, in 


and the demand 
from foreign 
this particular, Judge Lawrence does 


quarters, 


not agree with us, as he says this 


country is able to supply the wants of 
manufacturers with the low 


that 


carpet 


qualities of fleeces are grown 


upon our domestic sheep. Even as- 
that 


think it would be a difficult matter for 


suming this may be true, we 


carpet manufacturers to secure the 


low sorts of our domestic fleeces 


from those who are obliged to buy the 
entire fleece. 
had to depend 


If carpet manufacturers 
such sorts they 
the 


rejections made by clothing manufac 


upon 


would have to obtain them from 
turers, unless wool growers turn their 


attention to the raising of the native 
sheep of Mexico, which they 


likely to do. 


are not 





TAX ON TEXTILES. 


There has just been introduced into 
reso- 


the Massachusetts legislature a 
enact 


Congress to 


lution 
laws 


requesting 


imposing an internal revenue 
the textile goods 
State in the 


than 58 


manufac- 
United 


hours of 


tax upon 
tured in 
States, 


any 
where more 
labor a week is required of the opera- 
tives employed in the manufacture of 
such and the and 


goods, senators 


members of Congress from this Com 
monwealth are requested to assist in 
the passage of such laws. A hearing 
this 
federal 


but no one appeared in support of it 


was appointed on resolution by 


the committee on relations, 
or in 
true 


opposition, and, therefore, its 


purport remains 


parently, 


unknown. Ap 


however, the object is to 


conditions 
labor- 
cotton 
maufacturing industries with those of 
the Southern States, fac- 
tory hours of labor are more than 58 
hours a 70 hours 
The object seemingly is to 
Southern manufac- 
that will 
time of cotton 
length of time 
as is in operation in this State. It is 
perhaps, a 
plishing what is 


unfavorable 
Massachusetts is 


meet the 
under which 
ing in the competition of. its 
where the 


week, or from 60 to 
a week. 
force the cotton 
turing States to enact laws 
restrict the running 


factories to the same 


’ 


shorter way for accom- 


now proposed to be 
done, that of enacting an amendment 


to the national constitution, giving 
power toCongress toreguate the hours 
of labor in all of the States. The wis- 


dom of introducing such a resolution 
is open to serious question, and even 
if Congress should impose such laws, 
as here would be of 


doubtful constitutionality. 


suggested, it 


FINING WEAVERS. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature, to prohibit 


the imposition of fines or deductions 


from the wages of employees en- 


gaged in weaving. The bill is ambig- 
uous, and its necessity is not appar- 
ent, so long as there exists a law sim- 
ilar in character, but not so drastic 
in its nature, that was passed by the 
legislature of 1892. In order that the 
bill proposed may be compared with 
the present statute, we 
them to the effect that 
provides that no 
shall be made for 


weaving, 


may refer to 
the act of 1892 
deduction in wages 
imperfections in 
unless the imperfections are 
pointed out to the 
affected 


agreed 


one whose wages 


are and the amount of the 
upon. The bill 


before the legislature reads thus: 


fine that is 


how 
“No person or corporation shall impose 


a fine upon a weaver for imperfeec- 


tions in weaving. No reduction from 


the wages of a weaver shall be made 


for imperfections, unless a_ written 


notice of such imperfections, for 


which deductions are claimed, is first 


given to the weaver, and the amount 


of damage occasioned by the imper- 


fections agreed to by the weaver.” 


It may be stated in passing that in 





ares 





= as 
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1891 an act was passed by the legis- 
lature prohibiting the imposition of 
fines, whatsoever. This was carried 
to the Supreme Court of the State, 
and pronounced unconstitutional. 

It will be noticed in the bill pro- 
posed that the language is, as stated, 
quite ambiguous, and as it stands 
would be very annoying to manufac- 
turers, even if it were not pronounced 
unconstitutional by the courts. It 
first states that no person or corpora- 
tion shall impose a fine upon a weaver 
for imperfections in weaving. That 
is prohibitive. Still, it goes on to state 
that a fine may be imposed under cer- 
tain conditions. It is, therefore, con- 
tradictory, and the amount of the fine, 
if any, is left entirely to the option of 
the weaver, which, also, is practically 
prohibitive, for no deduction from 
wages can be made unless “agreed to 
by the weaver.” 

It may safely be stated that the de- 
ductions made from wages for imper- 
fections in weaving are not excessive 
in the mills of this State. If such 
were the case, it would be impossible 
for mills to be operated, because it is 
not to be presumed that weavers will 
continue in an occupation where 
their wages are less than in other oc- 
cupations into which they can go. 
Manufacturers, for their own self in- 
terests, must regulate the compensa- 
tion for work so that it will be suf- 
ficiently attractive to secure all of the 
labor desired. Manufacturers do, and 
are, obliged to take chances, in the 
way of imperfections by their employ- 
ees, in the work that may be done, 
and no system of fines can be insti- 
tuted that will reimburse the manu- 
facturer for his losses. If the grade 
of goods is high, the deductions for 
imperfections is far from being com- 
pensatory for the loss to the manufac- 
turer, incurred in selling his goods at 
a largely reduced value. The differ- 
ence in low grade goods is compara- 
tively. slight, and at mills where such 
fabrics are made, the fine system is 
not in vogue. 

In order to show ‘to what a slight ex- 
tent the fining system is carried, it 
may be stated that in the Pacific 
Mills, for the three months ending 


with January last, in the production 
of 400,000 pieces of cotton cloth, 1706 
inflicted, amounting to 
mill per piece. 


fines were 
Representatives of la- 
bor organizations have suggested 
$162, averaging less than 9%c. per 
fine, and averaging less than 4-10th of 
a mill per piece. Representatives of 
labor organizations have suggested 
discharged. This would work not 
only a great hardship upon the work- 
people, but be wholly impracticable 
and brutal. 

Some of our Southern contem- 
poraries seem to object to the state- 
ments that are frequently made that 
the establishment of their textile 
manufacturing industries is due very 
considerably to Northern capital, and 
to offset this, it is stated that not more 
than $16,000,000, or one-fifth of the 
capital, comes from Northern sources. 
Even assuming that this proportion is 
correct, Which we think may be about 
true. we should say that Northern 
capital figures very prominently in 
the cotton manufactures of that 


region. 


The South seems to have become 
quite enthusiastic regarding the estab- 
lishment of textile 
midst. ‘There is, however, the danger 


schools in its 


of a multiplicity of inferior institu- 
tions of this kind. Georgia has taken 
an important step in this direction, 
and South Carolina gives promise of 
following, while the governor of Mis- 
sissippi, in a message to the legisla- 
ture of his State, suggests that a tex- 
tile department be attached to the 
agricultural and mechanical college in 
that commonwealth, and recommends 
the appropriation of $10,000 for this 
purpose, The spirit of this recommen- 


dation is excellent, but it does not ap- 


pear to us a judicious one, when con- 
sidering that Mississippi is quite one 
side from the textile communities of 
the South. 


Shearing of Angora goats must be 
done as soon in the spring as the hair 
commences to shed.’ If left longer the 
oil in the hair goes into the body of 
the animal, and the hair loses its life, 
weight and lustre. 
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Textile Ornamentation. 


FENWICK UMPLEBY. 


Head 
partments, Lowell Textile School. 


CHAPTER V. 

These evangelists embellished their 
manuscripts and jewelery with all 
kinds of and when we ex- 
amine them we are astonished at their 
remarkable and extreme richness and 
the ingenuity that has been displayed 
in arranging the figures of the de- 
signs. Letters and fine arts began to 
revive in the west about the eighth 
century, mainly through the enterpris- 
ing and enlightened spirit of the 
English and Irish missionaries and 
under the fostering of Charle- 
magne, who established public 
schools in different parts of the em- 
pire and gave his royal 
ment to all the arts, sciences and lit- 
He sent to other 
where the and 
handicrafts had not been so thorough- 
is extinguished, for teachers and pro- 
fessors to train his own people, and it 
was thus that English artistic works 
acquired a wide repute on the main 
land. 

St. Bernard (Abbot of Clairvaux). 
who lived in the twelfth century was 
one of the greatest patrons of the arts 
and sciences of his day, and he was 
himself highly skilled in neariy all the 
formative arts, and is also credited 
with having devoted careful study to 
the manufacture of Irish vases and to 
English goldsmiths 
that found their way into the impe- 
rial Courts. 
quest the productions of the English 
looms were called into demand, and 
consequently the textile manufacturer 
became very busy. English weavers, 
at this remote period, had made con- 
siderable advancement and were not 
behind-hand in their embellishments 
and designs. The specimens of early 
English workmanship which are to be 
seen in our public museums bear testi- 
mony and are proofs that we have, 
from a very made 
ments, hangings and tapestries, 


devices, 


care 


encourage- 


erature of his time. 


countries sciences 


the works of the 


Very soon after the con- 


early date, gar- 


and 


Master Designing and Weaving De- 


ornamented them with exquisite and 
ingenious designs; and the work and 
skill of the artificer were admired and 
prized by the nobility and peasant 
alike. We read that on great State 
occasions in England,ornamental fab- 
rics and tapestries were requisite for 
the adornment of the streets and pal- 
Such fabrics have, from the re- 
motest ages, been valued far and near. 
When any one possessed these textiles 


aces. 


they preserved them with solemn care, 
and when the owner of them was pre- 
paring to leave this life, he would, on 
making his bequests, insert in his will 
to whom his favorite tapestries and 
clothing were to be given. Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, in 1892, willed “to his 
dear wife, the hangings of the hall, 
which were made in London, of blue 
tapestry with red roses, and with the 
arms of my sons.” 

Matthew of Westminster, complain- 
ing of the ruin of the English export 
trade in woolen goods in his 
assures us that with these goods 
England had formerly supplied the 
whole world. This latter statement 
should be accepted as a little exagger- 
ated, for the English must not take 
all the credit to themselves for the 
advancement of the textile indus- 
tries. No doubt, the woolen goods of 
Flanders would be sold wherever the 
sea or river would permit them to be 
conveyed. About 1380, Flanders was 
an open market for the traders of the 
whole world, and it is stated that mer- 
chants from seventeen kingdoms had 
their places of business in 
besides the strangers who 
thither from almost unknown coun- 
and this may be reason 
why the Flemish weavers came over 
to England and brought their art of 
weaving, or it may have been the 


time, 


Bruges, 
repaired 


tries; one 


fault of the authorities who, levying a 
tax on the loom, provoked the weavers 
to leave their native country and take 
up their abode in England, during the 
reign of Edward III., who held out all 
manner of inducements to them. 


Fuller, writing on the offers held 
out to them, says: “There they should 
feed on fat beef and mutton, till 
nothing but their fullness should stint 
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there stomachs, their beds should be 
good, and their bed-fellows better, see- 
ing that the richest yeoman in Eng- 
land would not disdain to marry their 
daughters unto them, and such were 
the English that the 
envious foreigners could not but com- 
them.” The 
manufacturers or 
honorable and 
they were placed on the same footing 


beauties most 


mend occupation of 
woolen weavers, 
merchants, became 
as a landed proprietor. During this 
(1300), Bath, Nor- 
wich and other places, became famous 


epoch Worcester, 
for their woven productions, such as 
the commoner sorts of silks and cloths 
of wider breadth, specimens of which 
are to be seen in the Brooke collec- 
date, the 


tions; but at an earlier 


English were noted for their needle 
work, a great quantity of which was 
produced in the nunneries. The skilful 
workmanship and elegance in design 
of these productions may be judged of 
from many specimens now to be seen 
in South Kensington; the ingenuity of 
these ornamental textiles was of wide 
repute, they were admired at home 
and abroad, and foreigners especially 
were fain to be possessed of this 
Matilda, 
wife of William the conquerer, carried 
from the Abbey of Abingdon 
its richest vestments, and would not 
be put off with inferior ones. 


the capes reserved for the 


beautiful English work. 


away 


Among 
prelate’s 
Duke of 
John, 
there was one of 
very elaborately 
At home, 
have abundant proof of the 


use in the Chapel of Charles, 
Bourgoyne, brother-in-law to 
Duke of Bedford, 
Kenglish work, 

wrought with many figures. 
also, we 
value set upon our productions, and 
upon the skill of the English artizan. 
Rolls, it is stated that 
“Henry Ill. had a chasuble embroid- 
Mabilia, of Bury St. Ed- 
that Edward II. “paid 
a hundred marks to Rose, the wife of 


In the issue 


ered by 
munds,” and 


John de Bureford, a citizen and mer- 


cer in London, for a choir cape of 
English embroidery, and which was to 
be sent to the Pope as an offering 
from the Queen.” 

There are very 


day that 


few people of the 


present have the faintest 


idea of the patience, skill, money, in- 
genuity and length of time that must 
have been upon 


bestowed these 


ancient pieces of ornamental fabrics. 


We have considerable testimony and 
sufficient 
show that this extraordinary craving 
fabrics, and the abil- 
ity and skill to produce them, were 
not limited to these islands, but that 
other nations had their highly artistic 
and clever workmen. 
that at Glovanni and Florence, there 
were made certain rich vestments 
(after the design of the works of An- 
tonio Pollennolo, who died in 1498), all 
of gold woven velvet, with pile upon 


contemporary evidence to 


for gorgeous 


Thus we read 


pile, each woven of one entire piece 
and without seam, embroidered with 
the most subtle mastery of that art 
by Paola da man 
eminent in his calling, and of incom- 
parable ingenuity, and that this said 
vestment 
its completion. 

There are many other textiles which 
it is not our intention to dwell upon, 
but in passing we may say that the 
textile includes all 
stuffs, no matter what its 


Verona, a most 


took twenty-six years for 


kinds of 
material, 
that fabrics are made from, whether 


word 


from the animal, vegetable or mineral 
hair, flax, 
fibrous filaments drawn from plants 
and flowers, and the coatings of pods 


kingdoms:—wool, hemp, 


such as cotton, gold, silver; and last, 
not least, paper, a 
other countries, and from which gar- 
ments are made. 


material used in 


Shoes and gloves we beg to 
with few remarks, but 
nevertheless they have not played a 
trivial part in the ornamentation of 
days gone by. We learn from the 
York wills that ceremonial 
worn by bishops, were a part of the 
Episcopal attire. They were made of 
velvet, or damask, or strong linen em- 
broidered. Among the New Year's 
presents to Queen Mary was a pair of 
gloves embroidered with gold. Shakes- 
peare, after making Antolycus chant 
the praises of 


pass 


over 


shoes, 


‘Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cyprus black as ere was crow, 
Gloves as sweet as damask rose.” 


puts the following into the mouth 
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the Shepardess: “Come, you prom- 
ised me a tawdy lac and a pair of 
sweet gloves.” 

Quilts have also had a conspicuous 
part to play in adorning the habita- 
tions of our forefathers, and some of 
them were highly prized; we all know 
how our ancestors collected and pre- 
served small remnants of fabrics and 
made beautiful patchwork quilts, and 
these they have handed down from 
generation to generation. On some of 


these coverings, at each corner, are 
figures representing the four evangel- 
ists, reminding us of 
rhyme: 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on.”’ 


the old nursery 


Robes for baptism were looked upon 


as sacred garments and were orna- 


mented in the most sumptuous fash- 
ion. Shakespeare mentions them in 
the Winter’s Tale: 


cloth for a 


*Here’s a sight for 
thee, a 
child.” 


bearing squire’s 





Humidifying Devices. 


The importance of artificially moist 
ening the air of 
ially in the spinning and weaving de- 


cotton mills, espec- 


partments, is too well recognized to 
warrant any 
system. Such a system of regulating 
the humidity, as well as the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere within a mill, 
We do not desire 
is the best 


comments favoring the 


is well established. 
to say which 
that the present ones are not capable 
of improvement. It would, however, 
be unsafe to say that perfection has 
been reached. 

A system introduced in 
England, of late, which is apparently 
new; that of moistening the mill at- 
mosphere by means of sprays of wa- 
ter on the building. 
The system is seemingly a simple one, 
and its efficiency is regarded with fa 
vor by some. 


method, or 


has been 


exterior of the 


This exterior-spraying 
method is more particularly for mills 
in hot countries, and therefore more 
applicable to the mills in our South- 
ern than in our Northern States. 

«. Service of pipes is arranged in the 
uppermost story of the mill, from the 
main pipe of which branch pipes pro- 


ject to the outside of the mill building 
near to the cornice. These pipes have 
fixed at their ends semi-circular spray- 
ing nozzles, the holes in which are ar- 
ranged so as to give a semi-circular 
spray of some 15 to 20 feet in diame- 
ter, the external portions of each 
spray together and so com- 
pleting a curtain of finely-divided 
moisture from the top to the bottom 
of the mill building. The surplus wa- 
ter which may fall to the ground is 
led away either into a suitable tank or 


coming 


into drains. In order to get moisture 
into the mill, 
with one or more air propellers, which 
force out the foul or vitiated air of 
the rooms and at the same time in- 
current of air inwardly 
through the upper portions of 
window of the mill. The incoming 
current of air draws with it, of 
course, the moisture from the sprays, 
and so brings about the required de- 
gree of humidity. The degree of hu- 
midity may be regulated by opening 
the windows more or less, or 


each room is provided 


duce a 
each 


by reg- 

ulating the forms of the sprays. 
There is a 

not only 


growing sentiment that 
is humidification necessary, 
but also that more efficient means are 
required to carry out a better system 
of ventilation. Modern 
therefore, is trending more and more 
in the direction of effecting humidi- 
fication and ventilation by 
the same apparatus, and in 


practice, 


and 
addition 
to this the regulation of the tempera- 
ture of the is attempted and 
provided for. So far as ventilation of 
weaving 


one 


rooms 


concerned, there 
but little doubt that, in time, 
the recommendations of the English 
Parliamentary commission that took 
up this subject, will be carried out, of 
supplying to the weaving room 2,000 
cubic feet of fresh air per operative. 
This amount of fresh air has not yet 
been obtained; still it is regarded as 
necessary to establish really healthy 
working conditions. In 


rooms is 


seems 


order to ac- 
complish the objects of these recom- 
mendations for “fresh air,” a humidi- 
fier has been invented in England, the 
principle of which is the open water 
trough system, supplemented by the 
introduction of a diffusion of fresh 
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suit the 
requirements of the room to 
be humidified are suspended from the 
ceilings, or attached to the pillars of 
the rooms. 


air. Troughs of sizes to 


special 


The troughs are made of 
tinned copper; outside this is a tinned 
iron casing with an interspace for the 
circulation of air. The fresh air en- 
ters at one end of the cavity from the 
fan tubes or pipes, and 
through small vertical tubes about 15 
in. apart, striking against a cone 
above the water, which delivers it on 


passes out 


the face of a concave disc; this disc 
current over the 
surface of the water, and the air, 
diffused into 


trough is also 


deflects the back 


with 


the room. 


charged vapor, is 
Inside each 
pipe, through 
the atmosphere is 


which, when 
unusually dry, 
steam can be passed to accelerate the 


a copper 


vaporization by raising the tempera- 
ture of the water. By 
the temperature of the 
maximum 
quired 


increasing 
water, the 
humidity re- 
and it is 


limits of 
can be secured, 
adverse cli- 


troughs are 


under the 


conditions. 


claimed 
matic 


Most 
The 
water at a low 
pressure, from a cistern which is fed 
from the town service main, the sup- 


supplied with pure 


troughs being 
uniform height by means 
ball taps thus requiring 
no attention and using the minimum 


of water. 


ply of water in the 
kept at a 


of sensitive 


fans 


windows, 


Air is admitted by means of 
through openings in the 
each fan being capable of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 cub. ft. 


injecting 
per minute. 
This principle of supplying an artifi- 
cial atmosphere into a mill embraces 
all the recommenda- 
tions as to purity of the source of the 
vapor and ventilation. 


In this connection it may be of in- 


Commission's 


terest to allude to some extemporane- 
ous remarks made by Edward Atkin- 
Philadelphia, at the 
the October 


son, in time of 


meeting of the Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association, upon the 
He called 
hearers to the 
that a 
humidity at the right point is vital to 
success, in spinning fine or medium 
numbers, and is a factor even in the 


subject of air humidifiers, 
the attention of his 


well understood fact constant 


very coarsest numbers, the whole 
profit and loss account in many classes 
of goods depending upon the climatic 
or atmospheric conditions. The im- 
portance of this matter has led to a 
very wide use of mechanical devices 
for keeping the atmosphere in a fac- 
tory in a uniform and satisfactory 
condition. Mr. Atkinson dwelt upon 
the subject in the following words: 
“Let us hastily consider the reason 
for securing this uniformity. Each 
convoluted fibre of cotton will take up 
in its own twist and shorten in length 
in a dry atmosphere. It will relax 
and lose in twist in a saturated atmos- 
phere. The evils of the dry 
winds of England are as well recog- 
nized in 


east 


Lancashire as the saturated 
our “dog days” is in 
country. Our efforts are 
both extremes. 


provide an absolute 
constant, but the 


atmosphere of 
our own 
therefore to control 
Nature does not 
variations range 
from a ¢hange of fourteen per cent. 
between morning and mid-day and 
mid-day and night in the 
best positions, to fifty per cent. varia- 
tion or 


between 


the unsuitable 
therefore, 


more in 

Our problem, 

improve upon nature, 
“The fault in all the mechanical de- 


vices is that 


even 


places. is to 


unless they can be started 
sometime before the spinning or the 
looms, an hour or more will elapse be- 
fore they bring the atmosphere to the 
right point. This has been found to 
make a difference of 
in the width of 
thirteen sheeting. 


“One process has been adopted in 


nearly an inch 
standard number 


I think, been 
namely to carry an 
open shallow stream of water through 
the rooms, developing humidity ac- 
cording to the heat of the room, it be- 


England which has not, 


practiced here, 


ing remembered that the capacity of 
the atmosphere to take up moisture 
increases very rapidly as the tempera- 


ture is raised. I believe that a tem- 
will take up 
moisture if a 


surface is ex 


perature of about 70° F. 
seventy-five per cent. 

sufficient evaporating 
posed to its action. That condition is 
the one in which plants thrive, which 
is conducive to health and in which 
and weaving can be 


spinning con- 
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ducted evenly and surely. Of course, 
the proportion of humidity must de- 
pend in great measure upon the area 
which is exposed to evaporation. In 
any event a flowing stream is subject 
to many objections. The water will 
gradually warm unless the 
current is rapid, and then I believe 
the evaporation is Can nota 
amount of very 


become 


less. 
small cold water be 
exposed upon a very large evaporat- 
ing surface at a 
than 70°, 
motion as the air is rendered 
by the evaporation, throughout the 
area of the spinning or weaving room, 


higher temperature 
then circulating of its own 


cooler 


thus at the same time promoting ven- 
tilation as well as humidity? 

“IT also devised an apparatus which 
seems to have been lately re-invented 
in Washington, for cooling the air of 
i room by exposing a copper chamber 
outside the house on the 
open at the top outwardly 
ing below at the top of a 
wardly, moistening the inside so that 
the hotter the sun the more rapid the 
evaporation, but fearing an excess of 
never put the 


south side, 
and 


window in- 


open- 


dampness, I idea into 
practice.” 


The Cotton Industry of Germany. 


According to Dr. von Schulze-Gaver 
nitz, the German cotton industry is 
English 
cotton industry had attained in the 
thirties. 
area and 
vantages which extreme concentration 


now at the stage which the 


It is still spread over a wide 
thus loses many of the ad- 
has obtained for the Lancashire tex- 
tile trade. Soufh Germany, and in 
particular Swabia, Baden, and Alsace, 
is the seat of the plain cotton goods 
manufacture; North Germany, and es- 
pecially the Rhine Provinces and 
Prussian Saxony, that of the man- 
ufacture of The in- 
guiry into the condition of the German 
coiton industry, made in 1878, 


zoods. 


printed 


showed 
that since 1859 the number of spindles 
to each establishment had risen from 
15,000 to 21,000, 
number of looms was 257. 
only represent the 
firms sending in returns to the Com- 


missioners, and as these are the 


whilst the average 
Such tg- 


ures, however. 


larg- 
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est and most important, their condi- 
tion cannot be taken as representative 
of the average throughout the 
try. The same must be 
made with the 
Lorraine in 1890, which give an aver- 
age of 25,800 spindles and 380 power- 


coun- 
reservation 


statistics for Alsace- 


looms for each spinning and weaving 
In Saxony it is certainly not un- 


find establishments with 


mill. 
common to 


only a few hundred spindles, and the 
statistics of occupations of 1882 
showed that this very industry, which 
is more highly organized than almost 
any other in Germany, can also show 
the widest development in the diree- 
1885, the 
average 


tion of small industries. In 


English cotton mills had an 
staff of 191 workpeople, whilst in Ger- 
many the average was only ten. In 
18§2, 42 per cent. of all textile workeis 


were engaged in establishments em- 


and 
rac- 


five 
really 


ploying less than 
only 38 per cent. in 


factories employing more 


persons, 
large 
tories, i.e., 
than 50 hands. 


tion of factory and home work in the 


The relative propor- 


three main branches of the textile 


trades was as follows: 


Home 
Workers 


Factory 
Workers 


28,391 
178,060 


b8,248 


Spinning...-. 
Weaving .. 


Embroidery and Lace 


There were, therefore, considerably 


more persons weaving at home than 


in factories, whilst home work in em 
lace-making shows a 


Lack of 


broidery and 


vast preponderance. organi- 
zation in the system of procuring raw 
material obliges the German mill- 
owner to buy his cotton months in ad- 
vance instead of weekly, as in IEng- 
land; he is thus far more at the mercy 
of the 
without reckoning the loss of interest. 
Further, English mills confine them. 
selves as a rule to one, or at the most 


two, specialties, but the German mian- 


fluctuations of the market, 


ufacturer has a hundred patterns, 


which involve frequent readjustnients 
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of the machinery and the changes in 
the work of the operatives. Heree an 
increase in the of production 
and a decrease in the amount of the 
product. Similarly in Germany, spin- 
ning and weaving are often carried ou 
and the 


cost 


in one same establishment. 
The absence of concentration and or- 
ganization in the work has hindered 
the growthof a factory population, such 
as that of Lancashire, devoted almost 


exclusively to the particular industry 


and developing a hereditary aptitude 


for it of untold value to the manufac- 
turer. 
plain of the lack of a permanent sup- 
ply of skilled labor, and state that the 
workpeople often leave the mills and 


The German mill owners com 


take to agriculture, domestic service, 
or artisan’s The 
loss of the skill already acquired and 
“the 


Alsace shows greater con- 


work. result is a 


a complete absence of factory 
tradition.” 
centration than the rest of Germany, 
and it is here alone that any attempt 
has been made to establish works for 
the sole production of the machinery 
required in the textile trades. These 
works are sufficient to 


supply the rest of Germany, which re- 


not, however, 
mains for the most part dependent up- 
on England. The only corresponding 
advantage, besides the doubtful bene 
fit of 
derives from 


which 
the diffusion of its tex- 


lower wages, Germany 


tile industry is the large supply of 
water power; but even this is being 
greatly neutralized by the almost uni- 
versal substitution of steam as a mo- 
tive power. I[n the selling department 
again, the manufacturer 
loses by being his own agent and com- 
and often 
whose 


German 
mercial traveller, dealing 
with small retail tradesmen, 
security is doubtful and who buy al- 
most universally on credit. The gen- 
eral result of the difference of organi- 
zationis that both in the costsof estab- 
lishment and in the costs of produc- 
tion Germany is far behind England. 
Where in England the average cost of 
establishing a $5.25 per 
spindle, in Germany it is from $11.00 
to $14.00, and where the English cost 
per loom is $84.00 or less, the German 
is $160.00 for light printed cottons, and 


business is 


$360.00 for glazed, twilled or patterned 
cottons. The cheaper coal helps the 
German manufacturer as far as the 
relative amount of the working ex- 
is concerned; but in the pur- 
chase of the raw material the advan- 
tage is entirely on the side of 
land. 
which capital can be obtained in the 
two countries; the German mill-owner 
must pay 5 per cent. where the Eng- 
lish owner pays from 2% per cent. to 
3 per cent. 


penses 


Kneg- 
The same applies to the rate at 


As regards coarse yarus, 
however, Germany has proved able to 
compete successfully with England, 
and even before 1878 had done much 
to drive the English coarse yarns out 
of the German fine 
yarns,-on the other hand, England in 
1891 still produced cent. of 


those used in Germany, whilst 7.5 per 


markets. In 


75.5 per 
cent. came from Switzerland, and only 
17 per cent. were of native manufac- 
ture. 

There is difficulty in procuring an 
adequate supply of skilled labor, and 
the factory inspectors report a distinct 
increase in the employment of women 
and children in various districts. “he 
more important textile districts show, 
on the contrary, a decrease in the mat- 
ter of child Compared 
the English textile workers, the Ger- 


labor. with 
man operatives are less efficient, ac- 
cording to the best information at 
hand, even when all allowances have 
been made for the inferior machinery 
often used in Germany. A German 
manufacturer stated before the 
man Commission of 1878 that where in 
England the spindles ran 95 per cent. 
of the possible time, in Wurtemberg, 
though the rate of speed was 19 per 


’ 
(rer- 


cent. less, the time lost through the 
breaking of threads was 5 per cent. 
greater. In Alsace, the actual product 
was said to be only 80 per cent. of the 
possible product. 

Even in south-west Germany, where 
the industry has been longest estab- 
lished and the degree of skill is pre- 
sumably greatest, the efficiency is 
only about half of what it is in Lan- 
eashire, according to an English p.arlia- 
ment report. The saving of labor ef- 
fected in England in comparison with 
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Germany appears from the following 
figures:— 


Oldham. Miilhausen 


Number of spindles 
in the mill eee 
Hands employed in 
mixing ......-. 


Hunds e mployed in 
loosening threads 


70,000 32,000 


| 
| 
| 


2 men. 2.3 men. 
4 men and 
women, 


7.6 men and 
women, 
Hands employed in 

carding 
Hands employed in | 
drawing 7 women, | 12.6 women. 
Isemplosedin 43 women | P 
Hands emplosed | 44.3 women 
slubbing and rov and | and girl 
children. . © . 
9) men and 
boys. 


7 men, 15.5 men 


87 men and 


Hands e pyres in 
eee boys. 


spinning.. 


Handse mployed s as 
overseers 


Hands employed as 
packers 


Percentage per 1000 
spindles eees 


The number of overseers required in 
Germany Eng 
land; the German proportion, even un- 
der the favorable circumstan- 
ces, is one to 15,000 spindles, 
England one man 
from 69,000 to 80,000. 
the difference 


is far greater than in 
most 
whilst in 
takes charge of 
In weaving, between 
the two countries is almost as striking 
as in spinning. An English weaver 
working rapidly loses, 
only 16.6 per cent. 
through the breaking of 


on an average, 
of the possible time 
threads and 
if he works at a less 
cent. An 
hand, 


cent., 


other accidents; 


rate he loses 
Alsatian weaver, on the 
will from 20 to 30 per 
though he works 30 per 
than the Englishman. Thus, in 
of the 15 per hours in 
England, the per 
weaver is good 
English four 
looms at once, or, in a few 


about 8 per 
other 
lose 
cent. slower 
spite 
cent. shorter 
weekly production 
greater. Again, a 


weaver will manage 
cases, six. 
whereas in Germany one man seldom 
takes more than two, or in exceptional 
three. In Silesia it 


economical to 


cases, has been 
found 
weaver 
The wages for Germany have shown 
a great 1850, in 
cases as much as 60 per cent., and the 
cost of production has not been sen- 


most have a 


to each loom. 
some 


increase since 


sibly- increased. This is attributed to 


the substitution of two looms per 


weaver for one, the increased speed 


of the new looms, the introduction of 


payment by piece, and of labor-saving 
machinery. 


Home Industries. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION — IRISH 
CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIES. 


AND 


A I’ 
Great 


Committec of 
recently ap- 


arliamentary 
Britain that 
pointed to investigate 


was 
and 
Ireland, 


report on 
reached a 
their lines of in- 
that the promotion of 
would be of great 
value to the people of Ireland, carried 


the industries of 
conclusion in one of 
vestigation, 
home industries 
on in connection with agriculture, by 
a portion of the 
year in the tillage of the 
believed that there 
possibility of introducing these 
tries into that country by the adoption 
employed by foreign gov- 
They calculated that there 
about 240 days in the year 


persons engaged for 
soil. The 
committee was a 


indus- 


of methods 
ernments, 
are only 
during which the men can work upen 
the land, to fill the interval 
for a population agricultural 
with remunerative, and 
dignifying occupation, is not only an 


and how 
mainly 
wholesome 
economic, but a social and moral prob- 
lem of the 

Although 


ery, there 


highest interest to a nation. 
machin 
many in- 


this is an era of 
are, nevertheless, 


dustries which machinery does not 


arfect. and which can be carried on 


either in the homes of a 
population, or partly in 
in small local fac- 
industries is a 


handicrafts. 


with profit 


rural these 
homes and partly 
tories. Among these 
field of 
is evidence that for 
natural 
attempt of 


is making itself 


large artistic 
There 


past the 


some years 


reaction of a tuste 


against the machinery to 
the place of art, 
revival of 


take 
felt in a 
handicrafts in which the play of the 
in produc- 
results, 


general those 
individual hand and mind, 
ing beautiful and decorative 
contributes the chief element of value. 
There is a wide field for home indus- 
tries, and hand-loom weaving of linen 
aud wool may be suggested, carried on 
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in connection with small local fac- 
tories, and kept up to date by a supply 
of the newest designs, as is done in 
Wurtemburg. 

One of the industrial phenomena of 
the last forty years has been the im- 
mense growth of manufacturing in- 
dustries in Continental countries, 
largely at the expense of British trade; 
and that growth seems to be directly 
traceable to the assistance given by 
the State in these countries, by a tech- 
nical education and otherwise, to in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

There exists in Ireland an agricul- 
tural country, where the problem is 
not so much how to foster industries, 
as how to introduce them. Continen- 
tal experience instances of 
countries under precisely similar con- 
ditions, where the problem of intro- 
ducing and 
thriving manufacturing 
been successfully solved. 

We again refer to the little kingdom 
of Wurtemburg—-a country one-fourth 
the size of Ireland. Forty years ago, 
Wurtemburg, in the words of the man 
who had most to do with its subse- 
quent uplifting, was “purely agricul- 
tural and impoverished by over-popu- 
lation.” Its condition was described 
as “deplorable.” To-day it is one of 
the most thriving hives of manufactur- 
ing industry on the Continent, and 
the British minister at Stuttgart re- 
cently reported to his government that 
“Ingland now buys from Wurtem- 
burg, blankets carpets, flannels, hos- 
iery, linens tissues, instruments, etc.” 
It is to be noted especially that these 
industries are carried on by an agri- 
cultural population, who, forty years 
ago devoid of mechanical 
knowledge as that of Ireland, and 

j taking to these industries, 


supplies 


industries, creating a 


trade, has 


were as 


who, in 
have not abandoned agriculture; but, 
on the contrary, have found their agri- 
cultural prosperity through the growth 
of a manufacturing population in 
other towns and villages. How was 
this industrial revolution brought 
about? 

In 1851, Dr. Von Steinbeis, president 
of the Board of Trade in Wurtemburg, 
struck with the handicraft of the vari- 
ous nations, especially with that car- 


ried on by rural communities, as indi- 
cated by the exhibits at the London 
Exhibition of that year, resolved to try 
whether the people of Wurtemburg 
could not be taught to use their hands 
and brains to similar purposes. The 
government idea, and 
sent him on a mission of investigatien 
through Europe. On his return, there 
was founded in Stuttgart, in connec 
tion with the ministry of commerce, a 
Board of Industries, under his presi- 
dency, and to it entrusted the 
task of introducing and developing 
crafts and industries, and devising 
and carrying out a scheme and system 
of technical education. This Board is 
otherwise known as the Central Stalle, 
which has managed to introduce in- 
dustries into different localities by 
sending skilled workmen abroad to ac- 
quire a knowledge of new methods in 
trade and agriculture, who, on their 
return, go about towns and villages 
giving instruction, and introducing 
foreign workmen and instructors. By 
a strange irony of fate, Ireland has 
thus contributed to the industrial ele- 
vation of Wurtemburg. Workmen 
and machinery have been imported 
from KBelfast to develop the linen 
trade, and Wurtemburgers have been 
sent to Ireland to learn what the peo- 
ple there bad to teach. 

Outside of this scheme of developing 
industries, is a great system of techni- 
eal education, beginning with the 
primary schools, in every one of which 
drawing, in connection with handi- 
craft, is taught, and going through 
trade schools, etc., up to a great series 
of polytechnic and _ industrial art 
schools, which have now become fain- 
and are attended by students 
from all parts of the world. 

It may be of interest to know how 
the linen industry was established in 
one locality in Wurtemburg, as it 
proves that the most successful indus- 
try for the manufacture of the highest 
class of goods can be carried on with 
hand looms, notwithstanding the com- 
petition of machinery, by a rural pop- 
ulation, engaged part of their time in 
agriculture. Beautiful table-cloths, 
and white and colored linens, superior 
designs for borders, are a specialty in 


seconded his 


was 


ous, 
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the village of Laichingen. It is almost 
impossible to imagine a place under 
greater natural disadvantages for such 
an industry as this village. It is far 
from a railway station; it is situated 
on an elevated plateau, reached by a 
nine-mile pull up hill; it has to import 
its yarns from Belgium and Belfast, 
and to pay upon them an import duty 
of 15 per cent.; yet these industrious 
people by sheer force of technical and 
artistic knowledge and skill are pro- 
ducing the most beautiful articles in 
their trade, not merely for the supply 
of their own country, but for export 
to America and other foreign lands. 
The linen industry had for some time 
past existed here and in neighboring 
villages, so far as the production of 
plain and coarse goods was concerned. 
But is was about being extinguished, 
like the linen industry in Drogheda, 
by the competition of the power 
looms of other countries, when, in 
1£55, Dr. Von Steinbeis and his De- 
partment came to its relief. Irish 
linen-weavers were brought to Laich- 
ingen and Laichingen men sent to 
Belfast. Machine-made instead of 
home-spun yarns were introduced 
from Ireland and Belgium; a teacher 
of design and a weaving instructor 
were provided by the government and 
a small allowance was made to clever 


young men to induce them to remain 


longer than usual under instruction. 
A joiner was sent from Laichingen to 
Vienna to learn the manufacture of 
Jacquard looms. The Central Stalle 
sent representatives to foreign exhibi 
tions to procure samples of the best 
materials and designs, and lent them 
to the makers. So rapid was the im- 
provement that, at the Exhibition in 
London, in 1862, the produce was con- 
sidered equal to the Irish. Merchants 
in Stuttgart were induced to co-ope- 
rate. They provided looms and ma- 
terials, paid the weavers’ wages, and 
took all the produce. By this com- 
bined operation more improvements in 
the trade were effected, and better 
wages were paid for the higher class 
of goods produced. 

Again referring to the Central Stalle, 
it may be well to note that it takes 
“are, While encouraging private enter- 


prises, never to supersede it. It gives 
advice; it advances money for the es- 
tablishment of industries; it intro- 
duces schools for the teaching of 
trades; it sometimes starts industries 
itself, but always on which 
eventually lead to the absorption of 
these industries by private enterprise 
in the form of companies or associa- 
tions. It keeps in close touch with the 
trade organizations of the country, 
with the merchants, and manufac- 
turers, aud with the municipalities and 
local authorities; and in the schools 
which it establishes it throws the re- 
sponsibility of management upon local 
committees, and requires that the lo- 
calities shall contribute to their sup- 
port in proportion to the government 
grants. A guiding principle of its ac- 
tion is that more is to be gained by 
practical develop- 
ment of industry than by theoretical 
instruction. In teaching a handicraft, 
it has always been careful to promote 
an industry in the locality, and to find 
it a market. 


lines 


assistance in the 





The Utilization of Waste Products. 


There appeared in the December 
number of Cassier’s Magazine, an ar- 
ticle on the use of city refuse as fuel, 
which is deserving 2f consideration, 
being in line with the progress that 
is made in science, by which waste 
products can be utilized economically 
for industrial purposes. Perhaps there 
is no stronger evidence of the advance 
of civilization than the increasing 
tendency manifesting itself in almost 
all directions, toward the utilfzation 
of waste products. The immediate in- 
centive to this, of course, is the simple 
one which lies behind all commercial 
projects, the desire for the emolu- 
ments of trade; but it is the increas- 
ing ability to turn to commercial ac- 
count those products which were be- 
fore worse than a mere waste (in that 
their disposal was a source of expense) 
that is the index of civilization’s ad- 
vance. 

No better example of this can be 
cited, perhaps, than the utilization of 
the waste products in the imuanufac- 
ture of coal gas. Take a single one of 
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these, coal tar, for example, which, by 
the way, is a very complex and unin- 
viting substance. It has given us one 
of the antiseptics known to 
science in the shape of carbolic acid, 
one of the most violent explosives used 
in warfare, picrate of potash; a whole 
series of colors and dyes, the anilines 
rivalling in brilliancy and splendor 
the colors of the rainbow, and these 
have not only given rise to new indus- 
tries of great magnitude, but have re- 
volutionized others of vastly 


best 


greater 
extent; many of the most delicious of 
our so-called fruit flavozing extracts; 
saccharine, a substance two Jundred 
and thirty times as sweet as purest of 
cane sugar, and last, put not least. a 
series of medicinal preparations of the 
greatest value to suffering humanity, 
of which antipyrine, antifebrine, and 
sulphonal are will be 
familiar to all. 


names that 

The rendering of dead animals into 
fertilizers, glue, etc., the conversion of 
and into 
fertilizer, and the conversion of ran- 
cid fats into soaps, are all examples of 


sewage garbage, offal, ete.. 


this class with which the public are 
familiar. But what would we say if 
we were told that recent developmeats 
have made the filth that collects in 
dark furnish light for those 
same dark places, nay, even more, be- 
come the source of light by which the 
poor may the better them- 
selves; that the refuse from the house- 
holds where the most rigid economies 


places 


educate 


become necessities and the disposal of 
which costs municipalities thousands 
annually with no other return than 
the improved sanitary condition of the 


which it had been col- 
furnishing hot 


men 


district from 
lected, by water for 
baths for and women, and for 
laundries wuere clothes could be 
cleansed and dried; to light the whole 
district, including public libraries and 
reading rooms? 

This, however, is what is being done 
to-day in the city of London, and one, 
too, if reports be true, at a profit to 
the Vestry of Shoreditch. It was not un- 
til about 1888 that Prof. George Forbes 
proposed that the heat of the combus- 
tion of this refuse be utilized for rais- 
ing steam for electric lighting pur- 


He found that from the house 
any town enough 
could be supplied to generate electric 
light at the rate of 16-candle 
power lamp per head of the popula- 
tion for two hours every night of the 
year. This may 
strange, but it can be verified to-aay 
in the Vestry of Shoreditch in the City 
of London. 

Prof. Unwin gives the fuel value of 
“ash-bin” about one-fifth 
that of an equal weight of 
Carefully compiled 
that in Great Britain the quantity of 
refuse collected, varies with the lo- 
cality from 100 to 400 tons per 100 in- 
habitants per annum, and this, when 
burned in destructors, is reduced to 
one-third in weight and 
fourth iu bulk, the residue after com- 
bustion 


poses. 
refuse -of steam 


one 


statement seem 


refuse at 
fair coai. 


statistics show 


about one- 


consisting of clinkers and 
sharp ashes, which have a small sala- 
ble value for road-making and other 
similar purposes. 

Shoreditch is a parliamentary bor- 
East Central District of 
with an area of about a 
square mile and a population of 124,900 
souls, composed largely of artisans (35 
per cent, 


ough in, the 
London, 


being artisans, the highest 
percentage in London). On account of 
its dense population, the large 
ber of public (300) and the 
number of small shops keeping open 
late at night, it is one of the largest 
light consuming districts in London, 
and, therefore, admirably constituted 
for an electric lighting district if the 
light could be furnished at a figure 
that would be)\attractive to the class of 
people living within its bounds. 

Formerly, Shoreditch vestry had to 
pay 80 cents per ton for barging the 
refuse away, but now it is estimated 
that it costs only 30 cents per ton for 
burning it in the dust destructor. As 
the quantity of refuse obtained per 
year is about 22,000 tons, it will be 
seen that the saving in expenses of 
disposal of the refuse amounts to 
about $11,000. 

The last available report of the New 
York Street Cleaning Department 
shows that for the year 1895, 1,582,287 
cart loads or 4958 boat loads of gar- 
bage were taken out to sea, at a cost 


num- 
houses 
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for collection and cartage of 65 cents, 
and for final disposition on boats of 
29 cents, or a total of 94 cents per cart 
load. If we assume that a cartload 
weighs about a ton, we have a means 
of comparison with Shoreditch and 
Hamburg, at which latter place it cost 
35 cents per ton to run it. If, there- 
fore, instead of dumping at sea, the 
lesser haul to the cremation plant 
would permit the treatment of the 
garbage for 50 cents a ton, there would 
be a saving of 44 cents per cart load, 
or an aggregaie of about $696,206. 
There were, however, 36,196 cart loads 
of garbage collected, but not included 
in the above figure, whith, at the same 
rate, would increase the savings to 
about $712,132. This is equivalent to 
the interest at 6 per cent. on a capital 
of $11,868,675, or more than sufficient, 
if judiciously invested, to light the 
whole of Manhattan Island with elec- 
tric lights. 





| Reported exclusively for the Textile World.]| 


Azo Colors and Some of their Appli- 
cations. 


Paper read by W. P. Atwood, chemist of 
the Hamilton Moenutacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., before the Lowell Teaztile School, 
January 6, 1898. The paper was i:lustrated 
by dyeing experiments and specimens of 
azo colored goods. 

Concluded from February. 

Krom the diazo compound the com- 
plete, colored azo body is formed 
when the acid unit attached to one 
side of the azo group is replaced by 
an organic group: Azo body:—(some 
organic group, like naphthalene)— 
N=N—(some organic group like beta 
or alpha naphthol). The azo bodies are 
usually very stable colored substances 
and are in strong contrast to the unsta- 
ble diazo compounds from which they 
are derived. The chemicals necessary 
for theproductionof thisclassof colors 
are, an amido compound, hydrochloric 
acid, nitrite of soda (to furnish nit- 
rous acid), caustic soda, acetate of 
soda and a naphthol. 

If it is desired to calculate the best 
proportions of these chemicals which it 
is necessary to use to produce a diazo 
solution, one equivalent of acid must 
be taker for each amido group in the 
amine, also one equivalent of sodium 


nitrite for each amido group, and in 
order to set the nitrous acid free 
which is combined with soda so that 
it may react on the amine, take one 
more equivalent of acid. This is all 
the acid which the reaction requires, 
but experience has shown that diazo 
solutions are more stable and keep 
better if there is a small excess of 
acid present, so take one more equiva- 
lent or three in all, bearing in mind 
that commercial hydrochloric acid 
contains only about one-third of its 
weight of real hydrochloric acid. 
Other acids may be used, but muriatic 
is the one generally employed. The 
ucid diazo solution has been found to 
work better if, just before use, the 
chloride and free hydrochloric acid are 
converted into acetates and free ace- 
tic acid. This is readily accomplished 
by adding a solution of acetate of 
soda in small excess. Three equiva- 
lents of the acetate are all that is 
necessary. 

The amounts of water and ice to be 
used must be found out experiment- 
ally, according as a strong or dilute 
diazo solution is required. Usually 
one pound of the amine base will 
make four to six gallons of developer. 

The steps necessary to produce an 
azo color are, 

(a) The making of a diazo solution 
(often called the developer). 

(b) Preparation of the fibre with an 
alkaline solution of a naphthol, (tech- 
nically known as the prepare or 
grounding). 

(c) Development of the azo color on 
the prepared goods, 

I will try to illustrate the production 
of one or two diazo solutions. The 
first shall be one which will give a 
claret shade of red. 

I have a solution or rather a pulp of 
an amine made by treating 
alpha-naphthylamine with hydro- 
chlorie acid, the reaction may be rep- 
resented as follows: 

C,,H,NH, (Alpha-naphthylamine) 
+ HCl (Hydrochloric acid)= C,H, 
(NH,) HCl (Alpha-naphthylamine hy- 
drochlorate). 

To this I add ice to reduce the tem- 
perature as much as possible, and 
then pour into it, slowly, a solution of 


base, 
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sodium nitrite with constant stirring, 


testing with iodo-starch paper, so as 
to be sure that enough nitrite has been 
added. If there has been, a blue color 
will instantly show on the test paper. 

The excess of acid present, sets free 
turn 


alpha-naphthylamine 


reacts on 
hydrochlo- 
into diazo-alpha- 


nitrous acid which in 
the 
rate and converts it 
naphthalene chloride, according to 
their reaction below. 

C,, H, (NH) HCl (Alpha-naphthy- 
lamine hydrochlorate)+-HNO, (nitrous 
roll, —N=N—Cl (Diazo- 


alpha-naphthalene chloride) 4+-2H,0O 


acid ) — ( 


(water). 

I wish to call attention to 
that the 
and that it is united on one side to the 


the fact 


azo group has been formed 
organic group naphthalene and on the 
other to an acid unit of 
required by our definition of a diazo 


body. 


chlorine, as 


If we try to use this solution just as 
it will be found to be so strongly 
that the claret will not develop 
well att all, so, as already stated, I will 


it is, 
acid 


finish the solution by adding the nec 
essary amount of sodium acetate. 
The diazo solution is now ready for 
use. It to write out 
this 
diazo 


is not necessary 
have 


diazo 


since we simply 


the 


reaction, 
acetate in place of 
chloride. 

I will also make another diazo solu- 
tion starting this time with paran- 
itraniline,and by just the same method 
of procedure convert it into diazo-para- 
nitro-benzene chloride. 

I have 
solution of 


also prepared a diazotised 


meta-nitraniline and ben- 

zidine. 
Before 

will be 


the above solutions it 


necessary 


using 
to describe briefly 
the second step, viz: the preparation 
of the goods which may be either cloth 
or yarn. I illustrate, 
ever, by using cloth. It is 
venient to perform this before you, so 
I have previously prepared the cloth 
which I shall The 
prepare or grounding is made by add- 
ing a solution of caustic soda, usually 


at 30° or 36° 


can best how- 


not con- 


use this evening. 


Tw. to the dry beta- 
naphthol in the proportion of about 
two equivalents of the alkali to one 


of naphthol, then a little hot water, 


and wher all has dissolved making up 
to the required volume with 
The degree of dilution will vary ac- 
cording to the kind of work and depth 
of shade required. Usually one pound 
of naphthol will make 
gallons of “prepare.” A small amount 
of thickening is sometimes added. In 
the for naphthol 
groundings, you find the addition of 
Turkey castor oil am- 
monia My ex- 
that it is not 
needed for clarets, and paranitraniline 
scarlets, although the tone of the lat- 
ter is bluer when oil is used. 

Oil is 


water. 


four or five 


most of receipts 
red oil or 
soap recommended. 


perience has been 


when 
goods for dianisidine blues. 
must not 


necessary preparing 
The goods 
long after prepara- 
tion with the alkiline naphthol solu- 
tion, since they are apt to become dis- 


stand 


colored by exposure to the air, so it is 
better to use the cloth the same day it 
is prepared. 
The third or 
velopment of 
ually 


final 
the color. 


step is the de- 
This is us- 
accomplished by the 
prepared goods through the diazo so- 


lution in a padding machine, washing 


4 


passing 


in water, soaping and drying. 

I could, of course, illustrate this by 
dipping patches in the diazo solution, 
but I think will all 
if I brush the solution 
pared 
same thing. 


you better 
the 


amounts to 


see it 
upon pre 


cloth, which the 


I have accordingly pre- 


pared pieces of cloth with alpha and 
beta-naphthbol, 


them 
and stretched them upon a frame. 


sewn together, 
The 
upper half has received the beta and 
the lower the alpha prepare. I now 
brush the diazo-naphthalene solution 
the double patch. You 
that a claret or garnet color is imme- 
diately developed on the beta ground, 
and a dark brown on the alpha half. 
What has taken the 
ground may be represented as 
lows: 

C,,H,—N=N—Cl (Diazo-alpha- 
naphthalene chloride) +C,,H,NaO 
(Beta-naphtholate of soda) = C, ,H,— 
N=N—C,,,H,HO (Alpha-naphthalene- 
azo-beta-naphthol)+-NaCl(Sodum chlo- 
ride). 

The sodium of the beta-naphtholate 
has combined with the chlorine of the 


across see 


place on beta 


fol- 
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diazo chloride, to form sodium chlor- 
ide, the being replaced by 
hydrogen, while the naphthol unit has 
linked itself to the azo You 
will notice that the azo group has now 
an organic group on either side and so 
definition of an azo 
compound, which in the present case 
claret or garnet 
the most im- 
portant colors produced by the process 


sodium 


group. 


conforms to the 
happens to have a 
color. This is one of 
which I have tried to describe. 

The 


same 


second solution, used in the 
way, produces a red on the beta 
ground and an orange brown on the 
alpha. Without troubling you 
any theoretical considerations we will 
eall the This 
azo color has had an extended appli 
may be found in the 
labeled “Turkey 
warranted to wash.” It 


with 


simply first para-red. 


cation and 
market sometimes 
red, 
fair to state, however, that most man- 


is only 
ufacturers conscientious to 
label it so. It is brighter but not so 
fast bluer 
shade of red, more like Turkey red in 
diazotised 


are too 
as genuine Turkey red. A 


tone may be produced by 
beta-paphthylamine on a 
thol ground. 
but not so 
red. 


I now apply the diazotised solution 


beta-naph 
This color is important, 


much so as on the para- 


of meta-nitraniline in the same way 


orange on the beta 


brown on the alpha. 


producing an 
ground, and a 
When the diazotised benzidine is ap- 
plied in the same way, a dark choco- 
late color, so intense as to be almost 
black, develops on both grounds. 
Diazo solutions require great care in 
making and are very particular things 
to run. Apparently little things make 
time 
will 


wrong. I have not 
into 


when 


them go 
to go much detail, so 
add that 


solutions, be 


making diazo 
sure that the hy- 
drochlorate of the base, if in the form 
of a pulp or paste, is in as finely 
divided a state as possible, and before 
diazotising, see that the solution is 
perfectly cold and that the 
fully diazotised. This is of especial 
importance and it is well to .est fre- 
quently with iodo-starch paper to make 
sure that there is really a slight ex- 
cess of nitrous acid present 


only 


base is 


Finally be sure that enough acetate 
of soda has been used. It is better to 


err, if anything, in the liberal use of 
acetate, since, if too great an excess 


of mineral acid has been accidentally 
used, there will be enough sodium ace- 
tate present to take care of it, and you 
will not 
cover the mistake. At all times exer- 


have to spoil goods to dis- 
cise a rigorous control of all the in- 
I think it a safer plan to 
the solutions than to meas- 


gredients. 
weigh out 
ure them, since the personal error is 
weighing. Of 
colors, especially, may it be said that 
watchfulness is the 


less in this class of 


eternal price of 
success, 
that if the diazo solu- 
tion be thickened and printed upon the 
prepared cloth, the 
result, but with dif- 
that the printed are 
usually not quite so bright and bloomy 
The effect 
a white object 


It is evident 
same colors 
must this 
ference, colors 
as the dyed shades. 

duced will be that of 
on a ground or a 


pro- 
colored colored 


object on a white ground, according 


as the goods are more or less covered 
by the azo color. It 


that, as a 


is interesting to 


note rule, the richer the 


amine compound is in carbon the 
darker the shade. 
aniline on a 


gives an 


As an example, an 
beta napthol 
that benzidine 
doubled 
dark 
shade, on the same ground. 

It is only notice the 
different colors produced by diazotised 
alpha-naphthylamine on 
beta naphthol 
appreciate the importance of having 
the beta naphthol pure and free from 
the alpha compound, if we wish to get 
pure bright shades of claret. 


ground 
orange, but 
which is 


simply the aniline 


molecule pre riuces a chocolate 


necessary to 
and 


alpha 


grounds, in order to 


Let us consider some further appli- 
You 
colored 
printing 
however, 


work. 
and 


cations of 
have 
effects 
diazo 


this style of 
seen how white 
may be obtained by 
solutions. There is, 
another way of producing white and 
colored objects on azo dyed grounds. 
I refer to the discharge processes now 
so extensively used. 

If a strongly acid 
printed on the 
alkali 


substance be 
prepared goods, the 
neutralized 


will be and the 
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naphthol set free, so when the goods 
are dyed no color will develop where 
the acid has acted. Diazo solutions 
have the defect of staining the whites, 
consequently it is necessary to use 
some reducing substance along with 
the acid ‘to protect them. Stannous 
chloride, better known under its trade 
name of tin crystals, is the reducing 
substance generally employed. Other 
substances have been tried for dis- 
charge work, with more or less suc- 
cess, such as organic acids with some 
fatty substance to protect the fibre, 
bisulphites, ete. Tin crystals are by 
far the most important, on account of 
their certainty of action and the 
sharpness of the figures produced. 
The principal defects of the tin acids 
are that the whites which they give 
are never quite pure; a little tin re- 
mains on the fibre which can not be 
washed off, so the white is apt to have 
a faint tinge of yellow—sometimes 
more than a tinge; also, if care is not 
taken, the  strongly-acid stannous 
chloride is apt to act on the fibre and 
tender the goods. 

To illustrate the discharge process, I 
have printed a tin crystal acid on a 
piece of beta prepared cloth. There 
appears to be nothing on the patch, 
but dip it in the claret developer, 
wash it a little, and we have white 
objects on a claret ground. 

When it is desired to produce 
colored discharges, the same acid sub- 
stances are used, but with the addi- 
tion of colors that are able to with- 
stand the action of the acid and 
stannous chloride, and at the same 
time fix upon the fibre. Such sub- 
stances are found in the basic ani- 
lines. The white and colored dis- 
charges may be printed upon the 
goods either before or after preparing 
with beta-naphtholate of soda. The 
result is the same in either case and 
in practice both methods have been 
found useful. 

Goods printed with white or colored 
discharges are developed in the same 
way as plain shades. 

Colors which are not affected by the 
processes of preparation and develop- 
ment, may be used: such for instance 
as aniline black. 


Some twhetallic salts have a marked 
action on azo colors, notably copper 
compounds on para red and dianisi- 
dine blue. The former is changed 
from red to brown, and the later 
from a bluish violet to a full blue. 
In the case of dianisidine blue the 
copper is added to the diazo solution. 
This is the most important application 
of copper to azo colors. With para 
red the coppor may be added to the 
prepare, ito the diazo developer, or the 
red itself may be changed vy boiling 
in a solution of a copper salt. I 
mention this principally because it is 
well to bear this property of para reds 
in mind, if it is desired to produce the 
best and brightest shades. 

On account of the limited time many 
practical and interesting points must 
be omitted. I will therefore conclude 
by noticing briefly an important use 
of the diazotisation process, viz: Its 
application to goods previously dyed 
with certain substantive colors, such, 
for instance, as Primuline or Dia- 
minogene B. These coloring matters 
contain an amido group, and conse- 
quently may be diazotised and devel- 
oped. Primuline is an example of a 
dye that gives several colors accord- 
ing to the nature of the developer. 
Diaminogene is an example of a color 
that is made darker and more fast by 
diazotising and developing. The 
lirst step is to dye the goods by 
any of the usual processes, then 
treat with nitrous acid and im- 
mediately develop, but here the devel- 
opers are generally of the phenol or 
naphthol type. Ice is not required as 
a rule. Some very good blacks may 
be obtained by diazotising and devel- 
oping suitable substantive colors 
They are apt to be somewhat expen- 
sive however, since 3 to 5 per cent. of 
the dyestuff must usually be taken 
and the baths are not exhausted. 

I will add in conclusion that the 
methods which I have been trying to 
illustrate from an excellent example 
of how strictly scientific processes, re- 
sulting from patient and laborous 
research in modern organic chemistry, 
may be applied to the commercial 
production of colored textiles. This 
also emphasizes the fact that no mat- 
ter how insignificant or devoid of 
practical importance the results of 
scientific research may appear to be, 
no one may therefore safely affirm 
that at some time they may not ac- 
quire great practical importance and 
so contribute their mite to increasing 
the sum of human happiness. 
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Gloss on Cotton and Linen Goods. 


Among the very recent processes 
for obtaining a silk-like gloss effect on 
fiores and fabrics is one devised by 
the Farbwerke of Hoechst-a-Main 
and described in the Textile Manufac- 
turer of Manchester, Eng. 

The object of this is to produce dur- 
able effects on both and linen 
stuffs. To do this the 
modified mercerizing system of 
Thomas & Prevost, by aplying appro- 
priate resisting styles capable of neu- 


cotton 
they employ 


tralizing the mercerizing effect of soda 
lye upon the fabric in the state of ten- 
sion. By these means they claim to 
obtain a new, valuable, and technical 
effect. It that it 
impossible hitherto toproduce damask 


is known has been 
like gloss effects of perfect durability 
by means of the dyeing or 

The methods employed up 
were, as a rule, limited to 
zine, 


printing 
processes. 
till now 
printing with oxide of barium 
sulphate, ete., combined with a fixing 
agent (albumen, caseine, etc.), on tis 
sues of sateen-like weaving and gloss 
to thus 


dressing in order neutralize 


the sateen gloss, and of the tissue by 
means of this locally fixed white color. 
While the 
sateeh weaving 
with real silk gloss and with that ob 
tained on cotton by Thomas and Pre- 


gloss produced by this 


cannot be compared 


vost’s system, and must be regarded 
merely as an effect of weaving and a 
particular method of dressing, it is to 
be observed that the silk gloss of mer- 
cerized cotton in a state of tension is 
obtained by a chemical and physical 
change of the cotton fibre. 

It is a fact that the mercerizing of 
the cotton in a state of tension causes 
the lumen of the fibre to shrink, to be- 
transparent, and to undergo 
great changes on its surface which 
produce this silk-like gloss. 
Also from a chemical point of view 
the fibre undergoes an advantageous 
change, and it is generally known that 
since Mercer's experiments the affinity 
of cotton fibre towards mordants and 
dyestuffs is considerably increased by 
the influence of strong soda lyes and 
agents acting in a similar manner 
(conventrated SO,H, solution of 


come 


lasting 


chloride of zinc). It is, therefore, pos- 
sible to produce this mercerizing effect 
on fabrics locally, under conditions as 
specified by Thomas and Prevost (ten- 
either by of printing 
with concentrated soda lye or by pro- 
tection of the fibre against the mer- 
cerizing effect of the soda lye, a dur- 
able and damask-like effect being thus 
obtained. The substances suitable for 


sion), means 


the resisting style are easily coagu- 
lable organic bodies, such as albumen, 
caseine, ete., as well as salts, acids, or 
oxides, which partly have a neutraliz- 
ing effect, or provide the fibre with a 
protecting film of an oxide. 

The resisting action of these bodies 
With the 
these varied 
and effects 
were obtained, while the object of the 


against soda lye is not new. 
the 
gimping 


help of bodies most 


white colored 
present process is to avoid the shrink- 
the the 
thus caused. 


ing of tissue and silk gloss 

In the deseription of a German pa- 
tent, particular stress is laid upon the 
that the printed 
albumen, 


mixtures of gum with acetates of alu- 


circumstance resist- 


ing style caseine, ete., or 
becomes insolu- 
ble by previously steaming, and thus 
forms an inseparable compound with 
the fibre. In ordei the in- 
tended effect, the resisting 
styles not be steamed, and the 
possibility thus created of effecting a 
subsequent removal of the albumen, 
or the protecting sub- 
Stances, is in Many cases a great ad- 
As the silk-like gloss pro- 
duced on the tissues in form of pat- 


minium or chromium 


to obtain 
applied 
need 


encrusting 
vantage. 


terns, according to this method, is very 
durable, such cloths may be after- 
wards dyed, printed, steamed and 
washed without danger to the gloss. 
It is likewise possible to produce the 
most varied printing effects with dur- 
able silk gloss by the addition of mor- 
dants or dyestuffs to the resisting 
styles or to the mercerizing soda lye. 
The printing of the 
and the mercerizing, 
separately or in succession on the 
printing machire; in the latter case 
tne printed cloth on leaving the roller 
is stretched by means of an appropri- 
aie stretching apparatus. The wash- 


resisting styles 


may be done 
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ing in a stretched condition is con- 
tinued until the tension of the inner 
fibre has ceased. 

The following is an example of an 
appropriate printing color: 

Mercerizing color for direct printing 
70 grms. British gum and 930 grms. 
soda lye (40 Be), or 100 grms. wheat 
starch, 200 grms. water, and 2,000 
grms. soda lye (40 Be). 

Resisting color—Albumen solution 
10.0, 700 grms.; and dilute solution of 
gum tragacanth 300 grms. 

We might add further that the mi- 
croscopical appearance of cotton mer- 
cerized by the process of Thomas & 
Prevost differs from that of ordinary 
cotton in a striking and: typical man- 
ner. The mercerized fibres mounted 
in water generally appear stretched 
and smooth, only showing the twisted 
appearance in places, or not at all. 
Those fibres which possess the well- 
known twisted appearance, have a 
large lumen and are little changed. 
The fibres from the outside portion of 
the yarn show, in consequence of the 
greater tension, longitudinal folds, 
while those from the inside frequently 
show transverse crushed folds. 

The surface of the fibres often 
shows an intermittent double stripe. 
The cuticular layer is generally com- 
pletely demolished. The lumen of the 
fibres in places is greatly enlarged; in 
others it appears as a dark line, while 
in others it has entirely vanished. 
The enlarged portions of the lumen 
are frequently filled with a granular 
In polarized light the fibres be- 
have just like ordinary cotton. 


mass. 





Sheep Husbandry in Syria. 


THOMAS 8. DOYLE, BEIRUT, SYRIA. 


Up to the close of the vear, 
1896, this district included within its 
boundaries the vilayets of Beirut, 
of Syria proper, of Aleppo and Adana, 
together with the great mutessarifate 
of Mount Lebanon. The establish- 
ment of the new consulate at Alexan- 
dritta removed from its territory the 
two vilagets of Aleppo and Adana, 
thus cutting off the great sheep-raising 
districts lying around Aleppo and on 
toward Erzeroum. Still, a compara- 


tively large number are raised within 
its boundaries. 

According to the latest statistics, or, 
rather, estimates, for what we con- 
sider statistics are not to be had in 
this country, that are available, the 
total number of sheep raised in the 
vilaget of Beirut and the Lebanon 
mutessarifate is in the neighborhood 
of six hundred thousand (600,000), 
while from two to three hundred 
thousand head are annually imported 
from the vilagets of Erzeroum and 
Mossoul for slaughtering purposes. In 
the vilaget of Syria, of which Damas- 
cus is the capital, it is estimated that 
there are something over one million 
sheep. 

For the year ending June 30, 1896, 
2,739,650 pounds of wool were exported 
through the port of Beirurt. Of this, 
608,487 pounds went to the United 
States. For the year ending June 30, 
1897, 2,335,740 pounds were exported, 
of which the United States took 838,- 
564 pounds. 

Besides these reports, a considerable 
amount of the wool grown in Syria is 
used by the natives in various ways, 
as stuffing for mattresses, comforts, 
saddles, cushions, divans, etc., in the 
manufacture of carpets, coarse cloths, 
hosiery, etc. In these manufactures no 
machinery save the old fashioned hand 
loom and spinning wheel is used. 

There are but two varieties of sheep 
in the whole of Syria, viz: the 
“Awassy” and the “Moor” sheep. The 
wool of the first named, whether 
white or black, is of long and nearly 
straight staple, while that of the last 
named is reddish brown in color and 
very curly. 

The “Moor” sheep is generally kept 
for domestic use, especially in Mount 
Lebanon district, where they are fat- 
tened and killed for winter use. very 
family, no matter how poor, seems to 
own at least one of these sheep, which 
is literally stuffed all through ihe sum- 
mer and fall so as to be as fat as pos- 
sible. At the beginning of the colder 
weather the sheep is killed and the 
flesh cut up into small pieces and 
cooked. The cooked meat is then 
packed into earthen jars, the suet is 
melted and poured over it, and the 
jars stored away. During the winter 
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this meat and suet is taken out of the 
jars in small quantities for daily use, 
forming the animal food of the owner. 

Flocks of sheep range in number 
from 25 to 1,000 heads each. In the 
large flocks there is a shepherd to 
every 80 or 100 sheep. Their wages 
range from 17 to 25 cents per diem. 
In the Beirut vilayet and in Mount 
Lebanon, the sheep are housed at 
night in the winter months. In other 
districts they stay afield day and 
night, the shepherd sleeping out witb 
the flock. The average weight of the 
washed fleece is from 3 to 7 pounds, 
the price per pound about 7 cents. 
The shearing and washing are done tn 
May. 

It is hard to tell why no effort has 
ever been made to improve the breeds 
of sheep here by the introduction of 
foreign blood. The true reason is, 
probably, to be found in the intensely 
conservative character ef the people, 
especially in the rural districts. They 
are, as a rule, entirely contented with 
everything just as it has been handed 
down to them by their fathers, 

In appearance, the Syrian sheep re- 
sembles the ordinary breeds in the 
United States, except in two particu- 
lars, viz., the Syrian animal has a 
rather long, flop ear, and an enormous 
tail. Their tails weigh anywhere trom 
4 to 15 pounds and strike the unac- 
customed eye as being not only un- 
graceful but cumbersome. Some of 
the sheep that are stuffed for winter 
use have such tremendous tails by the 
time the fattening process is completed, 
that they can with difficulty get up 
from the ground to walk. 





Carpet Making in Japan. 


A Japanese industry which employs 
a large number of hands, and chiefly 
children, is carpet making. In Japan 
the carpet is a modern luxury. Before 
the days of foreign trade, cotton car- 
pets with a long pile an inch in 
length, in imitation of the Chinese ar- 
ticle, were made in small quantities, 
and when, after the signing of the 
foreign treaties, European goods be- 
gan to be introduced, carpets greatly 
took the Japanrse fancy. Byron 


Brenan, in a recent report to the 
British Foreign-office, says that the 
carpet makers of Sakai, the chief seat 
of the industry, situated about six 
miles from Osaka, took hints from the 
foreign articles, and in course of time 
improved so much upon their earlier 
processes, that in 1878 cotton and jute 
carpets began to be exported to 
Europe and America. The trade has 
how grown to large proportions, and 
it affords one instance of the Japanese 
being able to beat those from whom 
they learnt. Carpet making affords a 
striking example of the successful 
competition between cheap labor and 
machinery. At Sakai there is no 
large factory; the hand-looms are dis- 
tributed all over the town, and the 
carpet dealers supply the material and 
pay the workers by the piece. 

In each house there may be three or 
four looms, ranging from 3 to 24 feet 
wide. ‘To each loom there are from 
two to four children, with a grown-up 
person superintending the work. 
With incredible speed the children, 
some of them as young as seven, pass 
the yarn in and out of the warp and 
snip off the right length with a pair of 
spring clippers. They are all kneeling 
at their work on a plank laid at the 
foot of a loom, and they slide back- 
wards and forwards along their al- 
lotted share of the design. As their 
little fingers pass the yarn in and out 
of the cotton threads, these small 
children sing in a sort of nursery 
rhyme which helps them to remember 
the pattern, and at intervals the 
woman in charge leads off a new 
verse, which the children at once take 
up, and simultaneously effect the 
change suggested by the new music 
and the words. They work, or at 
least are at their work, for twelve 
hours a day, and their wages come to 
The price of 
de- 


about two cents a day. 


a rug made of cotton or hemp 
pends upon the number of threads in 
warp and woof; about 250 threads to 
a yard is the average quality. 

Woolen carpets are being manufac- 
tured, but in price they seem far to ex- 
ceed similar carpets made in North 


China without a corresponding im- 
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Australian 
course is 


provement in quality. 

which of 
much dearer than the Mongolian wool. 
Small silk 


made, but the demand for these is 


wool is used, 


carpets are also being 
limited; they cost as much as $5 per 
square foot; for a carpet of any given 
dimension 90 times the labor is re- 
quired as in the case of a hempen ¢car- 
pet. Three hands will make an ordi- 
nary hemp or wool rug, 3 by 6 ft., in 
one day, and it would take the same 
workers three months to make the 
silk carpet. The number of carpet- 
weaving establishments in the dis- 
trict of Osaka is nearly 2,000, produc- 
ing 3,900,000 square yards of carpets 
in the year, and in them are em- 
ployed 5,090 male and 13,000 female 
workers. 


Fuller’s Earth. 


Since the discovery of Fuller’s earth 
in Florida about two years ago, the 
knowledge of its occurence in the 
United States has spread rapidly, with 
the result that persons all over the 
country have been searching for it, 
but often without success. 

As Fuller’s earth resembles common 
clay in its appearance, the only way 
of identifying it with certainty is by 
means of a practical test of its bleach 
This, 


practice, es 


ing or clarifying effect on oils. 
however, requires some 
pecially in the case of cotton seed oil. 
The color of the earth is no guide, as 
it varies greatly, nor is an analysis of 
great value except as indicating the 
fact that Fuller’s earth has generally 
a high percentage of combined water 
and rarely over 15 per cent. of 
alumina. Fuller’s earth when dry ad- 
heres strongly to the tongue on ac- 
count of its absorbent properties, but 
many ordinary clays do the same. 

During the past year, Fuller’s earth 
has been reported from Colorado, 
South’ Dakota, Nebraska, New Mexi- 
co, Indian Territory and New York, in 
addition to the occurences in Georgia, 
Florida and North Carolina. 

The Fuller’s earth beds in South Da- 
kota are the most extensive thus far 
opened up in the West. Some of the 
beds found in Nebraska are stated to 


be 30 feet thick and several miles in 
extent. 

The Fuller’s earth found in Colorado 
is a fine-grained, greenish-gray clay, 
The bed is about 30 
feet thick, and under-lies a bed of red 
sandstone. It rests on the granite, 
Its original use was as a filler for 
paper, having been so used at Denver, 
but more recently it has been put on 
One of 
Denver has 


with soapy feel. 


the market as Fuller's earth. 
the lard companies in 
been using it, but it was not found 
wholly satisfactory. Its lack of bleach- 
ing properties may be due to the fact 
that it was not ground sufficiently fine. 

Twelve miles north of Rome, N. Y., 
is a deposit of Fuller’s earth which has 
been worked for several years. The 
material is fine-grained, and dense. 
The total thickness exposed is about 
15 feet, and there is a capping of 4 
feet of sand. Thus far this Fuller’s 
earth has been used only for cleansing 
woolen goods. It is shipped to several 
factories in New York and neighbor- 
ing States. 

Production in Florida in 1896 was 
limited to the neighborhood of Quincy, 
Gadsden County. It is evident that 
many deposits, not yet opened, and the 
size of which have not been deter- 
mined, exist in various parts of this 
county, and particularly exposed in 
the river banks at River Junction, 
Florida. 

The additions to the known localities 
of T'uller’s earth in Florida maue dur- 
ing 1896, are principally in the neigh- 
borhood of Tampa, 





Scotch Tweeds. 


United States Consul Rufus Flem- 
ing, at Edinburg, Scotland, writes to 
the State Department, that there is 
extreme depression in the tweed trade 


of that country. For several months, 
the tweed industry in Galashiels and 
Hawick has been practically lifeless. 
To some extent, this condition is due 
to foreign tariffs, but the tweed mana- 
facturers are forced to admit that the 
competition of Yorkshire goods has 
severely affected their trade. This 
competition of the Yorkshire worsteds 
and Scotch tweeds for the home and 
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colonial markets has been about as 
keen as any contest that is recorded 
in the industrial and commercial his- 
tory of the United Kingdom. The re- 
sult is a victory or an advantage, 
temporary though it may prove, for 
the Yorkshire manufacturers of wors- 
teds. 

The medium and lower grades of 
Yorkshire goods are somewhat lower 
in price than the corresponding grades 
of Scotch goods, owing, it seems, to 
the better utilization of labor and ma- 
chinery in Yorkshire, where one 
operative attends to two looms, where- 
as in Galashiels and Hawick, one 
operative has charge of only one loom. 
But the opinion of dealers in both 
kinds of goods is that the Scotch arti- 
cle has lost favor and the Yorkshire 
gained favor, chiefly because the lat- 
ter is more dressy in appearance than 
the former; in a word, that it is a 
matter of afshion, the public taste 
having changed. 

Manufacturers of tweeds profess to 
be confident that the preference for 
the smoother is a passing 
whim, and that the Scotch goods will, 
in the course of a few months, again 


worsteds 


be largely in demand. 


Lustrous Effects On Yarns. 


Improvements are being made in the 
methods for producing silky or similar 
lustrous effects on yarns, threads and 


fabrics, having a vegetable origin. 
These improvements are noted in the 
manufacture of domestic, as well us 
foreign yarns. There are several cot- 
ton mills in this country that are now 
producing yarns, etc.,of this character. 
Each mill has its own process, which 
it holds as a secret, though it may be 
one in common use. New processes, 
however, are constantly coming for- 
ward and patented. The same meth- 
ods, practically, are employed in pro- 
ducing lustrous effects on yarns, 
threads and woven fabrics, the differ- 
ence being chiefly in the machines or 
appliances that are employed. 

We note in our foreign Continental 
exchanges, frequent allusions to pro 
cesses for this purpose, several of 


which have attracted our attention. 
One is described to the effect that af- 
ter the yarns have been mercerised the 
superfluous mercerising liquid mav be 
removed by squeezing between rollers, 
and whilst still wet with the merceris- 
ing liquid the yarns can be stretched 
to such an extent as may be desired. 
It is suffered to remain in the stretch- 
ed condition for from five to ten min- 
utes, and is then douched or otherwise 
thoroughly washed with water and re- 
leased from the stretched condition. 
For the best result, however, the fol- 
lowing is recommended: 

The yarns are mounted and moder- 
ately stretched upon two rollers capa- 
ble of being moved apart and of being 
rotated. These rollers are mounted 
vertically one above the other, one in 
and one over a bath in which the mer- 
cerising solution is placed, so that it 
covers say about one-third of the yarn. 
The rollers are rotated, and after the 
yarn is saturated with the mercising 
liquid, the rollers are moved away 
from each other so as to stretch the 
yarn to whatever length is desired. 
The yarn, whilst still in the stretched 
condition, is then washed with water 
introduced into the bath in place of 
the mercerising solution, and the 
washing is continued until the soda is 
removed. The yarn is then taken 
from the rollers, and will have a ‘us- 
trous or silky appearance. This is the 
case only when Egyptian or Sea .s- 
land cotton has been so treated, and 
other fibrous are therefore 
excluded. 

The process of imparting luster to 
yarns is not confined altogether to the 
vegetable, but may be used for animal 
textile materials. A method for yarns 
of animal fiber is described as follows: 
The materials are treated for half-aa 
hour at 86 to 95° F., with a solution of 
5 to 7% per cent. of their weight of 
bromine in water. After being wash- 
ed in water, they are passed first 
through a soap bath, and then through 
an acid bath. Bromine has the sdvan- 
over chlorine that it does not 
show any tendency to turn the ma- 
terial yellow, so that it will afterwards 
take the most delicate colors; besides, 
in mixtures of dyed and undyed wool, 


materials 


tage 
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the former is not attacked. Though the 
application of bromine has much less 
tendency to yellow the wool, the gloss 
obtained with it is not by any means 
so fine as that obtained with chlorine. 

A process for giving a silky gloss to 
cotton yarns and and de- 
scribed as something new has been 
used with the following results, after 
a number of trials. The _ tensile 
strength of the cotton yarn that was 
tested was treat- 


fabrics, 


ascertained before 
ment, then after mercerising, and then 
after mercerising in a stretched condi- 
tion. It was found that a bundle of 
five threads of two-fold 40s cotton 
yarn would with a weight 
of 1.440 (mean of the 
mations). After mercerising in the or- 


break 
grms esti- 
dinary way the same cotton showed a 
breaking strain of 2,420 grms., and af- 
ter mercerising in a stretched condi- 
tion one of 1,950 grmis. Its strength 
had thus increased 68 per cent. in the 
former case and 35 per cent. in the lat- 
ter. Before breaking, the threads 
stretch to a certain extent; while those 
of ordinary cotton stretched from 60 
to 55.5cem., those mercerised in the ordi- 
nary way stretched from 50 to 58.5cm., 
and mercerised under 
showed the same stretch as ordinary 
In dyeing with direct 


those tension 


cotton. cotton 
colors the three samples behave dif- 
ferently. 
diuary way, dye a deeper shade than 
ordinary yarn, or yarn mercerised un- 
der tension, whileagain that mercerised 
under tension takes a little more color 
than ordinary yarn, but here the dif- 
ference is not so great as might have 
been expected. 

Viewed under the microscope, the 
cotton mercerised under tension ap- 
pears considerably more transparent 
and more rounded than that 
ised without tension. The former has 
besides a smaller diameter. 

Fabrics consisting of silk warp and 


Those mercerised in the or- 


mercer- 


cotton weft are sprayed while stretch- 
ed on machines similar in constisuctiou 
to stretching on machines 
with caustic As soon as the 
latter has acted sufficiently and the 
fabric has assumed a parchnient-like 
appearance, water is showered 
the fabric until the lateral 


tentering 
soda. 


over 
strain 


ceases. The pieces are then taken off 
the frames and washed in a bath con- 
taining dilute acetic acid, in order to 
neutralize the remaining alkali. For 
cotton velvets and other fabrics in 
which a mercerisation under tension 
is not possible in the piece this 
process is effected in the yarn before 
weaving. All-cotton fabrics may also 
be mercerised in a similar way on 
iron frames, care being taken to keep 
both warp and weft stretched during 
the process. Besides acquiring a per- 
manent gloss, the fabrics thus treuted 
have acquired additional strength. 





An Old Woolen Factory. 


There appeared quite recently an in- 
teresting article in the Gazette, Port 
Jarvis, N. Y., from its correspondent 
at Milford, Pa., in relation to an old 
woolen factory, as the remains of an 
industry that existed in Pike County, 
Pa., eighty The factory 
building is now in ruins and over- 
grown with moss lichens. We repro- 
duce the article as follows, as worthy 
of more preservation than would be 
accorded to it in a weekly newspaper: 

Early in the present 
century, Joseph Brooks, a native Eng- 
lishman, drifted from Philadelphia in- 
to northeastern Pennsylvania, and for 
reasons unknown to any but himself, 
conceived the idea of building and 
operating a woolen mill in that por- 
tion of the State that is now within 
the borders of Pike county. With 
that object in view he purchased from 
the John Gustins three hundred and 
twenty-seven acres of land known on 
the commissioners books and official 
map of the county as John Van Can- 
pen lot number twenty-three, in what 
is now Delaware township, and re- 
ceived title by a deed bearing 
July 26, 1820. 

The land was located on Dingman’s 
Creek about five miles from the Dela- 
ware river and in its boundaries in- 
cluded three picturesque falls former- 
ly called the Deer Leap Falls, more re- 
cently known as Factory Falls, at a 
point where a fine water power was 
available and which was subsequent- 
ly utilized for driving the machinery 
of the factory. 


years ago. 


teens of the 


date 
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In 1822, Isaac Shaffer (the father of 
the present driver of the stage be- 
tween Milford and Dingman’s Ferry), 
as boss mason, laid the corner stone 
of a stone building forty-five by sixty- 
five feet in dimension, and two stories 
in height, over a basement of the 
same size. 

Later Mr. associated 
himself Bullock and Davis, dealers 
in woolens and satinets, in VMhiladel- 
phia, and commencing with eighty 
operatives, chiefly people of his 
mother country and experts in the 
business, to manufacture woolen 
blankets and satinets for the markets 
of that city. In those days, as at 
present, no wool of any moment was 
obtainable in that portion of the State, 
and all supplies of raw material were 
of necessity carted by and 
wagons from the markets of Philadel- 
phia, a distance of about one hundred 
and twenty miles. All manufactured 
products were carted to that 
market, and nearly two weeks were 
necessary for the round trip. 

The expenses for raw material and 
delivery of the finished products was 
so great that the Philadelphia parties 
in the enterprise soon withdrew, and 
Joseph Brooks again became the sole 
owner of the property and plant. He 
continued the business on a very lim- 
ited scale until his death late in the 
30’s which occurred very suddenly in 
Milford while singing a song called 
“Dull Care” on the porch of a hotel in 
that village. lived to be 
over one hundred years old, and died 
near the her husband's 
blighted hopes and ambitions. 

After years of changing ownership, 
a portion of the estate, comprising 
fifty-two acres, including the ancient 
and abandoned old factory building, 
the falls and neat grove on the plat- 
eau just above, was purchased, in 
1892, by the late George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, and has been 
known as “Child’s Park.” 

The walls of the “old factory” stand 
intact, overgrown with moss lichens, 
the roof collapsed by the weight of 
the snows of its many winters, but 
still an ancient and lasting monument 
to the crushed ambition, ruined busi- 


srooks with 


teams 


also 


His widow 


scenes of 


since 


ness and 
founder. 


sunken fortune 





French Textiles. 
During 1897, the mills of Roubaix 
and Tourcoing, France, turned out a 
diminished production, not more than 
one-half the times having 
been at work. However, certain 
goods have been less affected by the 
Fancy goods are most in 
and have contributed largely 
toward keeping up the working force 
of the mills. Manufacturers have 
produced very pretty effects in stripes 
and plaids in pure wool goods and in 
a mixture of wool and cotton. Silk 
threads, have been used with 
good effect. Imitations of draperies 
have found. a good sale, but the suc- 
cess of the season is goods of small 
pattern on a fancy 
point known as 
Scotch plaids of fancy 
again come into favor. 


looms at 


depression. 
favor 


also, 


ground of pin- 
epingle. 
design have 
The old-time 
superseded by 


design, 


cashmere has been 
diagonals, basket weaves, and 
Small patterns 
favor than large, and 
is for darker colors than been 
worn. Crepons, both plain and fancy, 
have fallen into disuse. The mixture 
of metal thread in vogue last year 
was not found satisfactory, owing to 
the tarnishing effect of the 
phere. 

Manufacturers have endeavored to 
produce foules at so low a price that 
the poor quality has thrown discredit 
on this article, which should be kept 
up to the mark on account of its ex- 
cellence for every-day use. There has 
been little demand for cotton tennis 
cloth or for the so-called Russian flan- 
nel, an excellent imitation of Rheims 
goods. Woolen goods are made in 
small patterns and in bright colors or 
silk on a dull ground. This material, 
intended for walking has 
created quite a demand. Amazon 
cloth is made principally in fawn 
color, in deep purple, and deep blue. 
Serges and diagonals are less in fash- 
ion than during former years. Cloth 
for men’s wear has not had a good 
sale. Cheviots have given place to 


gran- 


ites, are more in 
the preference 


have 


atmos- 


costumes, 
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finer goods in so-called 
shades. 

Upholstery goods may be mentioned 
as a branch of local industry that has 
suffered the least. Manufacturers 
have produced marvelous effects in 
cotton upholstery goods that resemble 
silk so closely that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish the difference. ‘Threads of 
metal can be used in this class of 
goods and produce the most brilliant 
results. 

The comparative non-success of the 
year 1897 inspires the French manu- 
facturer with the determination to 
place goods of such excellent quality 
on the market that the present year 
shall retrieve his losses. 


marengo 


Cotton Market. 


The price of middling cotton at the 
present writing is 6% cents for mid- 
dling uplands, against 5 5-16 cents 
last month. This advance in the raw 
material has improved the goods mar- 
ket; still, the market is one of dull- 
with little to characterize it 
from that which has been existing for 
the last number of montus. It is a 
waiting period, with nothing doing to 
warrant any speculation in the staple, 
whatever. The chief factor is the 
probable acreage for 1898. The feel- 
ing is becoming more and more pro- 
that will be but a 
slight, if any, decrease in the acreage, 
which would mean another large crop 
and lower prices than have yet been 
seen. It also confirms a belief that 
the cost of growing cotton is not as 
high as many have figured it, and that 
iis growth at present prices is profit 
able to the planter. The recent ad- 
vance in the price of cotton has had 
the effect of encouraging planters to 
cultivate the same area as last year. 
In this respect, the advance has been 
an unfortunate one, occurring at this 
particular time of the season. Not- 


ness, 


nounced there 


withstanding the apparent disposition 
on the part of planters to cultivate as 
much cotton as is possible, we think 


that six cents a pound is as low as 
the cost of growing cotton can be fig- 
ured. All of the advices from the 


Mississippi Valley and Texas indicate 


little liability of any reduction in 
acreage, and plantations are reported 
as rented and sold at better prices 
than for many years, because the 
large yield per acre last season more 
than compensated for the low price 
received for the staple. Up to the 
present writing, 9,500,000 bales, in 
round numbers, have come into sight, 
which would seem to indicate a crop 
to eleven million bales. 
The amount of cotton that has been 
taken by spinners, both North and 
South, has been larger, thus far, this 
season, than for the same time last 
season, exceeding the latter period by 
nearly 500,000 bales. The greatest in- 
crease in the takings is on the part of 
the Northern spinners. 


of close on 





Wool Market. 


The wool market is in a quiet mood. 
In fact, it may be denominated ex- 
tremely dull, and there are no inter- 
esting features to report. <As_ yet, 
however, there is no apparent weak- 
ness in prices, but a general steadi- 
ness exists, with a faith on the part 
of holders of the staple in the stabil- 
ity of prices till the wool is really 
wanted. The foreign market is firm, 
with no signs of giving way. It hasa 
strengthening effect upon our domes- 
tic market. looked 
upon as prop- 
Manufactur- 
ers are doing well, many of them hav- 
ing orders to run far into the year, 
The prices on have not ad- 
vanced to a parity with the advance 
in the price of the raw material; still, 
they are suflicient to give manufac- 
turers a fair margin for a profit. 
Ohio XX and above cannot be bought 
for less than 30 cents a pound, unless 
the condition is somewhat off. Un- 
favorable reports come from the West 
regarding the sheep husbandry in 
that section, due to through 
bad weather. Fine merino wools, in 
the world’s markets, are getting to be 
searce. It is thought toat an unusual 
amount of shoddy and low stock will 
be used this season, in the manufac- 
ture of heavy weight goods. It seems 
to be pretty well settled that shoddy 


Kine wools are 
being especially good 
erty, at present prices. 


goods 


losses 
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will be introduced into wool manu- 
factures wherever it is possible to put 
it, and especially will this be the case 
if cassimeres are more freely made 
than heretofore, as is anticipated. 





Legitimate Use of Shoddy. 


A Boston writer to a New York con- 
temporary defends the use of shoddy 
in clothing, which seems to be a never 
ceasing theme for antagonism by 
many who in reality know but little 
of the subject upon which they dis- 
course. 

He writes with much truth that 
there are many goods which can be 
made of shoddy as well as of new 
wool; for instance, those which are 
worn only as long as they are in the 
prevailing style, and then are laid or 
thrown aside long before they are 
soiled, much less worn out. These in- 
clude articles for children’s wear, 
which are so soon outgrown, not worn 
out, and a numberless list of articles 
where new wool would be as unwel- 
come as unnecessary, and where hard 
wear is not needed or expected. 

As a rule manufacturers do not pre- 
tend to make these articles of the 
good, new wool, for at present prices 
in goods of this sort it is impossible 
to do so. These same manufacturers 
know of and have felt the demand 
from the great mass of people for the 
goods which are part shoddy; and it 
is in order to satisfy the buyer, not 
to fleece him, that shoddy goods are 
on the market to-day. 

Just as long as dealers sell shoddy 
goods at comparatively low prices and 
people buy them in distinct prefer 
ence to the “all wool” goods at higher 
prices, the cry of “fraud” and the at 
tempts at law-making are useless. 

but this view of the case must not 
be interpreted to mean approval of 
the manufacturer or dealer who repre 
sents such goods as all “new” wool, 
and sells it at a correspondingly high 
figure. For such a man the cry of 
fraud is not misplaced. 

The hubbub raised should not be 


against shoddy, simply because it is 


shoddy, but because it is sold for new 
wool. It should also be borne in mind 


that shoddy is wool and all wool, but 
not new wool. It has been used be- 
fore, or at least it has been manufac- 
tured before, and is really a refuse 
which by hard work and able machin- 
ery has been reclaimed and once more 
is put upon the market in salable and 
useful form. 





An Appreciative Subscriber. 


Editor Textile World: 

I consider that I get many dollars’ 
worth of valuable information from 
the Textile World every year. No 
mill man who wishes to keep up with 
the times can afford to be without it. 
The paper by Edward W. Thomas is 
worth the subscription price. Find 
check for $2.00, for my subscription 
for 1898 enclosed. 

T. J. NELLIGAN, 

Pittsfield, Mass. 


—It is not generally understood that 
Japan is beginning to figure as a pro- 
ducer of cotton sewing thread. The 
buildings of the Japan Sewing Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, at Yao, 
Kawachi province, have, however, 
been completed and formally opened. 
Japan’s annual import of sewing cot- 
ton is roughly estimated at 72,000 
gross of reels and there have been no 
factories for manufacturing, it until 
the present company became estab- 
lished. which, however, had been con- 
ducted on a small seale hitherto. The 
company is said by a correspondent of 
the “British Trade Journal” to be well 
equipped to meet the home demand 
and to export a part of the output. 

One important matter which has 
to be learned in textile manufacturing 
is the acquirement of pattern or de- 
sign by economic means. Generally 
speaking, it would not be an insuper- 
able task to obtain novelties in the 
loom if the cost of production were a 
factor of secondary importance. 

—Carpet yarns when they are re- 
ceived from the spinners still retain 
the oils which have been added during 
the spinning operations; and in this 
state they are technically known as 


“in the grease.” 
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Leno Weaving. 

Continuing from your issue of Janu- 
ary, we now come to the plain, pure 
gauze and fancy gauze weaves. Fig. 3 
illustrates a pure, plain gauze; the pat- 
tern repeats after two picks, viz., a 
doup and a crossing pick. This weave 
being a pure gauze the doup thread is 
never left down for the filling to pass 
over it, but is always up at every 


Fig. 3 


pick, it being lifted to the right by the 
back harness, and then to the left for 
the crossing pick by the standard har- 
ness. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a leno, the gauze 
effect being produced by three picks, 
viz., a doup, a crossing and a doup 


pick. This weave is very common and 


is invariably used instead of the effect 
shown at Fig. 1, in your issue of Janu- 
ary. This weave is used on account 
of there being but one crossing pick 
to the pattern, and is an advantage, as 
explained in previous articles. 

We have previously stated that all 
leno weaves were woven wrong side 
up, or face down, but take patterns 
shown at Figs. 3 and 4, I should be 
safe in saying that it would be impos- 
sible to distinguish any difference one 


F, gs 


side from the other. This is on ac- 
count of the crossing and doup 
threads coming from one and the 
same beam, and of course both threads 


being at an equal tension, each thread 
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must bend a like amount and both 
sides will look alike. But when the 
doup thread is on a separate beam, 
there will be a right and wrong side to 
the cloth. This point must not be lost 
sight of when (for instance) drafting 
a leno in combination with a satin 
stripe, for if it is we may be weaving 
the leno part face down and the satin 
stripe face up, and the effect would 
be anything but pleasing. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a pure fancy gauze 
with six picks for repeat of pattern, 3 
doup and 3 crossing picks, also 2 
crossing threads and a cord for doup 
thread. This weave is shown as it is 


woven, wrong side up or face down. 


The doup thread being a two or more 
ply cord, is run on a separate beam, 
and being run with a much looser ten- 
sion than the crossing threads, will 
have to do all the bending as they 
pass from side to side, and the cross- 
ing threads will retain (nearly) their 
straight position. 

As we examine this pattern, we find 
there is something about it that gives 
the impression that all is not right, 
and still the cords seem to show as 
much on one side as the other, but 
you will notice that the cords seem to 
be, and are, continually pulling the 


picks of filling to the under side, and 
so leaves the upper side bare and 
smooth. 

Fig. 6 illustrates this same pattern, 
but as it would appear right side up. 
You will now notice that the cords 
seem to be holding the crossing 
threads down, and the picks of filling 
up, so that we can readily see that 
this must be the right side of the 
cloth. This weave gives a very pretty 
effect when woven as a stripe in com- 
bination with other weaves.. 

Fig. 7 illustrates a leno weave com- 
monly known as the “Bird’s eye.” For 
this weave we require two sets of 
doup harnesses. ‘his weave is also 
a pure gauze, for each doup thread is 
held up for 5 doup picks and one 
crossing pick, with 6 picks for repeat 
of pattern. 

The drawing draft is shown at Fig. 
8. It will take ten harness shafts, 
with two extra jacks of the dobby to 
work the slackeners. Harnesses 1, 2, 
are for front doup; 3,4, back doup; 5, 6, 
selvage harness, 7 crossing, and 8 un- 
der 7 and through front doup; 9 
crossing, and 10 under 9 and through 
back doup. Both sides of this pat- 
tern will also have the same appear- 
ance, and if woven in combination 
with a satin stripe, the stripe need not 
be woven face down. Doup. 

(To be continued.) 





( Especially for the Textile World.) 
Textile Designing. 


Lecture by V. I. Cumnock, agent of the 
Boott Mills, before the Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Muss. 

(Concluded from February.) 

The staple market is one of the 
hardest for which to make patterns. 
The competition, to start with, is in- 
tense and the different weaves have 
thoroughly used that new 
combinations are very rare, one has 
to rely almost entirely on the produc- 
ing power of his design for its exist- 
ence. He may be called upon to run 
a silk stripe into a sateen or to put 
woolen filling into a cotton warp, then, 
his well grounded knowledge of the 
methods employed, to properly handle 
these foreign yarns, will stand him in 
good stead. 
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Adaptation and ingenuity must play 
an important part in his career, and 
taken together with a lot of good 
temper will without doubt round out 
a good cotton designer. 

Let us now look at some of the tools 
with which the designer of to-day has 
to work. Starting with the loom 
which has not been changed much in 
the last ten or fifteen years; it has, 
nevertheless, the best pointsof foreign 
looms, combining with characteristic 
American skill, lightness of construc- 
tion with proper strength of parts 
which insure great speed. Within the 
last two years, it has been my privi- 
lege to twice visit some English weav- 
ing mills and I do not think we need 
have the slightest fear that the Eng- 
lish loom will ever surpass the Ameri- 
can. 

One of the most striking sights in a 
foreign weave shed is the shutters 
which are placed at the ends of every 
loom to stop the shuttle when it flies 
out of the shade. So elaborate are the 
preparations to stop the shuttles that 
one can but wonder why all English 
looms are built with the binder on the 
back instead of, as in the best of our 
looms, on the front. ‘Nhere can be no 
good excuse for changing the direction 
of a shuttle when it is once started, 
nor why the line of its flight should 
have two humps. 

Our looms have a straight shuttle 
flight from the fact that the back of 
the shuttle-boxes and reed are in line, 
and always stay so; and, therefore, it 
is only where some knot or the like 
does not allow the shed to open that 
our shuttles leave the shed. 

I have also had the pleasure of run- 
ning a loom for a few minutes in a 
little weave shop in Cairo, Egypt. 
While riding through a street so nar- 
row that the wheels nearly touched 
the houses on either side, I saw in a 
small house the most primitive style 
of weaving possible. The loom was 
constructed thus: over a hole about 
two feet_in diameter and as deep, dug 
in the ground, a square frame rested, 
on one end of the frame was a simple 
take-up roll which was operated by 
hand; wooden pegs to keep it from 
unwinding, were driven in at any- 


thing but regular intervals and a big 
stone rested on them. From two up- 
rights and a cross piece was swung 
a lathe in which was a home-made 
reed with dents of several different 
sizes. There were no shuttle boxes; 
in fact, a ball of yarn was pushed 
through the shade. The harnesses 
were also home made of unvarnished 
string more than double’ knotted. 
They were hung over the cross piece 
and from the under side two loops 
were fitted. Now sitting on the edge 
with the feet in the hole, a foot in 
each harness loop, you could raise 
and lower the harnesses at will. 
There were bright colored stripes of 
red, green and yellow, mixed with 
true oriental skill, and the warp 
stretched from the take-up, back 
through the reed to the harness. 
After passing the harness and over a 
set of lease rods, the whole warp 
went through a wooden ring in the 
ceiling and a beautiful friction was 
obtained by hanging a rock on tle 
end. I could not resist the temptation 
to get im the hole and after a little 
persuasion the weaver let me try my 
hands and feet. He was a little sur- 
prised that I could operate his loom 
even to lifting the stone and taking 
the slack out of the warp. I soon 
gave him his place and about tive 
days pay, for I found afterwards that 
he could weave about five yards a 
day and got a nickel for his pains, 

In the loom itself therefore, we have 
no fear of competition. The Jacquard 
head of Worcester or Philadelphia 
make, both single and double lift, for 
all kinds of weaving, from the carpet 
to the silk leno, are without doubt the 
finest in the world. Their construe- 
tion and finish is greatly to the credit 
of the inventive skill of the great loom 
builders of this country. In all that 
pertains to the preparation of the de- 
sign for this class of weaving, great 
care has been taken to make labor 


saving machinery of great accuracy. 


Our drop-boxes also give us the ad- 
vantage of our foreign competitors for 
they also show the same skill and ac- 
curacy as well as the high speed for 
which they are specially noted. In 
fact the gingham of today can he 
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woven on a modern loom at a very 
slight advance over the plain cloth of 
equal pick. 

In the Dobby head, we come more 
closely together, for there are certain 
Iinglish makes which are equal if not 
superior to ours. There is no great 
this machine 
till we come to leno weaving; then the 
American open shed Dobby with the 
proper leno attachment has no equal, 
still to get the best results, we do use 
in this class of weaving imported 
doup yarn. 

It will thus be seen that we have 
the advantage of England, France 
aud Germauy in the loom and its 
various attachments for fancy weav- 
ing; for France aod Germany run 
English-made looms almost entirely. 
There are no large loom works in 
Irance and almost none in Germany. 

Therefore, with advantages, 


advantage, however, in 


these 


the textile designer should be able to 
place on the 


of a 
and 


market, 
character equal to the foreign, 
there is no reason to doubt that when 
market recognizes the 
value of original fabrics which are 
made in this country and calls for 
them, that they will be forth-coming. 

Tt will devolve upon the younger de- 
signer who, having made a thorough 
all the different 
designing with an intimate knowledge 
of all the different kinds of fibre, com- 
bined into yarn, working with a simi- 
larly educated man in the market, to 
start a real desire for domestic design. 

The combination of these two men, 
educated for the purpose, will do 
much to take some of the looms off 
the plain cloths with which the mar- 
ket seems at present to be flooded. 

It would be interesting, had we the 
time, to take some of the cloths which 
were made fifteen or twenty years ago 
on a Crompton tappet, and compare 
them both as to style and cost, with 
the nainsook of today rattled off of a 
fancy loom, running at the rate of 185 
picks per minute. 

The textile designer has kept pace 
with the speed of the loom, and he 
now does his work with a great skill 
and puts into the cheapest nainsook 


goods 


the domestic 


siudy of classes of 


quite as good a quality of work as was 
formerly put into the brocade. 

Some of the dainty lenos of the finer 
mills either in the bleached state or 
when covered with the beautiful work 
of the print designer are certainiy 
works of art. 

Also the silks made in this country 
are worthy the attention of the artist, 
for they are finely constructed and ex- 
ceedingly well colored. When mixed 
with imported goods on the retail 
counter, it is impossible for even an 
expert to distinguish between the for- 
eign and domestic article. 

This has been a slow growth but 
nevertheless a sure one, and reflects 
great credit both on the manufacturer 
and the designer who have worked 
out the vexing problems many times, 
with little or no authority to which to 
turn for proof and support of their 
theory. 

There is one great help to the de- 
signer in any mill, and that is the 
knowledge which the overseers in all 
of the departments throughout the 
mill have of designing. The overseer 
of weaving certainly should have a 
clear idea of all pertaining to a pat- 
tern before starting to weave it; the 
best results can only thus be obtained. 
The dresser who handles the drafts 
and makes the warps should also have 
a good knowledge. The spinner and 
carder can do more intelligent work 
when they know how the yarn is to 
be combined. 

I have in mind a mill where there 
are four overseers who have worked 
with their heads so closely together 
that mistakes were almost impossible 
and the results of their combined ef- 
forts are shown in the great success 
of the mill. 

The textile designer of today needs 
this co-operation very much and as it 
is greatly through his efforts that the 
looms are kept going, and therefore 
the rest of the mill busy, it should be 
freely given. He is also important to 


the general buying public for to them 
he offers his wares be they good or 
bad. The citizens have realized this, 
and it is through their generosity he 
is enabled to obtain his education in 
this very successful school. 
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Yarn Topics. 


BY W. I. HANNAN. 


Corresponding member of The Manchester 


Microscopal Society, England. 
ARTICLE Il. 


Copyrighted. 

The comparison and origin of yarns 
from the various kingdoms of the uni- 
verse, are worthy of every considera- 
tion, from those who take an interest 
in textile education. As typical of the 
three kingdoms it may be said we 
have the woolen, silk and mohair 
yarns from the animal kingdom, the 


asbestos yarns from the mineral king- 
dom, and a host of others such as 
cotton, flax, hemp, and china grass 
yarns from the vegetable kingdom. 

At times both cotton and wool are 
incorporated to yarn, and 
when such is the case it may be spok- 
en of as a composite yarn, and in the 
same way when yarns from more 
than one kingdom are utilized to make 
a fabric, such as alpaca and mohatr, 
or a cotton warp with a silk face, 
they may be conveniently named as 
composite fabrics; on the other hand, 
where yarns from only one kingdom 
are scrupulously used to fabricate a 
certain cloth, or where only silk, flax 
or cotton is used, it would be a good 
guide if they could be known in the 
trade as entire cloths. 

If commerce is the of ex- 
change, so also are yarns the mate- 
rials govern the commercial 
transactions before the yarns are 
made into cloth. 

In the textile war, or fight for life, 
that is going on between the produc- 
yarn and cloth in different 


countries, it would be all for the 


make a 


science 


which 


ers of 


better in the end, if the entirety of 
yarns or of cloths were freely stated. 
Undoubtedly the competition is keen, 
but not too keen but that it would al- 
low a decent and accurate nomea- 
clature of the composition of textile 
yarns. 

Strictly speaking, yarns 
should be made up of wool fibres only, 
or if any departure is made in its 
composition, it ought to be so stated at 
the time the yarn is offered for sale, 
and this is sometimes done, but per- 
haps more often neglected, and in the 
latter case it creates a certain amount 
of distrust, which sometimes ends in 
the order being revoked, and a sever- 
ance of friendship and good _ will 
amongst active firms, which retards 
the amount of business that might be 
done, 

Fig. 2 is an illustration of woolen 
yarn the fibres of which have under- 
gone a process of dyeing, the effects of 
which are not shown in the illustra- 
tion. The yarn is composed of cotton 
and wool fibres and it may, therefore, 
be styled a composite yarn. In some 
districts it is customary, (and quite 
as wise), to speak of it as containing 
20, 30, or 40 per cent. of cotton, all de- 
pending upon the particular class of 
goods it is intended to be used for. 

In the yarn illustrated, there is at 
least 25 per cent. of cotton incorpo- 
rated with the wool fibres. If a woolen 


woolen 


firm is desirous of making certain 
classes of goods which necessitate an 
admixture of cotton, they require to 
exercise a certain amount of caution 
in the buying of the cetton they re- 
quire, and the nearer the behavior of 


the cotton fibre approaches that of 
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wool, the better it is adapted for the 
purposes intended. 

Although there are some thirty or 
forty different classes or varieties of 
cotton exposed for sale in the Liver- 
pool market trom ‘time to time, there 
are perhaps only a few that are adapt- 
able for mixing with fibres; 
among these may be mentioned rough 
Peruvian and rough Pernams. There 
are also others of a harsh nature that 
seem to come very near to wool in 
staple, but all quite different in struc- 
ture, that are also used. 

Fig. 3 is a photomicrograph, with a 
three inch objective of .we composite 
yarn previously mentioned, and fig- 
ured. It is generally understood that 
the fibres of woolen yarns hardly dis- 
pose themselves so regularly as those 


wool 


of cotton, consequently the ooziness of 
one is more marked than the other. 
This is due to the spreading character 
of the fibres. Therefore, a glance at 
the opaque illustration of the yarn 
shows how irregular the yarn really 
is, but as weft yarn it is well adapted 
for filling up the intersections of the 
woolen fabric. 





Carding Cotton. 


consid- 
fibres 


A few points may be 
ered with reference to cotton 
sticking to or filling up the wire, more 
particularly the tops or flats of the 
earding sometimes 
caused by carding cotton which has 
just been received at the mill, hurried 
through a and used 
straight-away. used is 
generally a little damp. 
ing highly polished, is very suscepti- 
ble to the slightest dampness either in 
If it becomes rusty 


engines. This is 


breaker, 
Cotton thus 
The wire, be- 


bale 


the air or cotton. 
it causes some of the fibres to stick to 
so many points, and collect 
filing the wire up in a very 
Other 
wire 


these 
others, 
short time. causes are the 
roughness of the 
grinding and the after polishing pro- 
cess, and also in some makes of wire 
hardening and temper- 


due to side 


to imperfect 
ing. 
Want of sufficient angle from point 
to bend and bend to foundation will 
‘ eause the fibres to stick and also cause 


The wires 
foundation 
too straight up if they are expected to 
Some cards will stick if 
they stand on a damp floor, or have 
a cold draught from 
skylights. For 
cards which stick through dampness, 
separate steam pipes arranged above 
them is a good thing, keeping the tem- 
perature evenly at from 70° to 75° F. 
If cards, in transit from the machine 
works to the mill, are not properly 
protected from the dampness in the 
air, they invariably stick, due to their 
surfaces having little 
roughened by rust. 

treatment for which 
filled up from any cause is as 
follows: Get all the caked or filled up 
from 
wires by means of strips of card fillet- 
ing, a little wider than the wire on 
the flat, and about 6 in. long. Press 
the two wire surfaces together with 
the angle of the wire in the right di- 
that when the strip is 
pulled up by hand and held 
slightly down with the thumb of the 
other it will remove all the caked 
fibres. If this process is too slow or 


the wires to break out. 
should not be set in the 


strip clear. 
been 


placed in 


doors, windows, or 


become a 
A good cards 
have 


cotton the spaces between the 


rection, so 


one 


too costly, then the next best thing is 
to cover a wooden roller, about 6% in. 
diameter, with stripping fillet in rings, 
so that the wire points will enter the 
flat wire straight. Set the roller about 
yin. into the flat wire and run the 
brush from 20 to 30 revolu- 
tions per This will 
clear the fibres out of the wire very 
effectively when the bristle brush in 
front is revolved slowly in the oppo- 


slowly, 


minute. brush 


site direction to the normal, and at the 
the brush can be stripped 
periodically by the hand card. 

After the filled up cotton is all re- 
moved using chalk 
on the brush, which will help to polish 


Same time 


burnish the tops, 


and smooth the wire. Afterwards 


grind the tops efficiently. This pro- 
through 
satisfaction 
mild 
bristle 
brushes for the tops were not neces- 


cess have to be gone 
before full 


Formerly, 


may 
several times 
is attained. when 


steel wire was more common, 
Sary at a good many places, and the 
tops were cleaner than they are gen- 
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erally at the present time with bristle 
This brush, which should 
clean the tops of fibres of cotton left 
on by the stripping comb, must be set 
to clear the foundation, or it will drive 
the fibres into the wire. The brush 
working through the side ground wire 
points gets worn in an irregular man- 
ner, and the long bristles usually felt 
the fibres in the tops. If the bristles 
are split by the wire, or thin ends are 
worn to a fine point, the brush re- 
quires trimming either by a machine 
constructed for the purpose, by 
sors, or by singeing whilst rotating 
with a hot iron. The brush can be 
placed between the centres of the fast 
and loose headstock of a lathe. 

Trimming or singeing causes the 
bristles to be less soft and yielding, 
and to have, therefore, a better clean- 
ing effect. Singeing is objected to by 
some managers, on the ground that 
the hot iron produces small burnt 
balls on the ends of the bristles, and 
these stop in the wire and cause the 
cotton to adhere to them. On the 
whole, better results are obtained by 
a machine specially made for clipping 
the bristles, as clipping with scissors 
is generally unsatisfactory. In setting 
bristle brushes they should always be 
clear of the foundation. If they are 
set to penetrate 1-16 in. in the wire it 
will be sufficient with good brushes. 

The stripping comb should be per- 
fectly parallel to the flats, and set just 
to clear the wire thereon in any posi- 
tion the comb assumes. Most readers 
will be that it cannot be set 
exacily concentric with the flats ow- 
ing to its being worked from a differ- 
eut radius, that is, it is not worked 
from the same centre as the flats move 
round. There is one point which the 
writer would like to see discussed in 
this journal. Seeing that it is the ex- 
treme point of the wire which does 
the carding, why is side grinding pre- 
ferred to using hardened and tem- 
pered steel wire of rather finer section 
than is at present general, thereby se- 
curing the extra space for dirt now ob- 
tained by side grinding, and doing 
away with this and the after-polish- 
ing processes, leaving the outer skin 
of the wire uebroken?—[J. Thorpe in 
Textile Recorder. 


brushes. 


scis- 


aware 


New Cotton Baling Machine. 


There is about to be presented to 
the planters of the South, a 
new cotton baling machine for mak- 
ing a cylindrical bale, in competition 
with the one owned by the American 
and manufactured at 
Chicago, which has of late been 
urged upon the planter. The new 
machine is owned by 
Planters’ Compress Co., of Boston, in 
which Stephen M. Weld is 
largely concerned. We _ understand 
that Mr. Weld has been in the South 
exhibiting a specimen bale which the 
machine can produce, for the purpose 
of getting Southern people interested 
in it. This company has been or- 
ganized with a stated capital of $3,- 
000,000., and intends to manufacture 
the machine and introduce it throaugh- 
out the South, by organizing branch 
companies in every cotton State, with 
local capital. It expects to have the 
machine in readiness for the next cot- 
ton crop. The inventor is George A. 
Lowry, a man known for his mechani- 
eal ingenuity. The value of this ma- 
chine is yet to be demonstrated. The 
machine is intended to be attached to 
a cotton gin, and to receive the lint 
and compress it into a round bale 18 
inches in diameter and 42 inches long, 
each bale to weigh about 250 pounds. 
The cotton is to be packed in spiral 
layers, and its density will be about 
44 pounds to the cubic foot. The cot- 
ton goes in at the top of the machine, 
very much like meat into a sausage 
machine, and comes out at the lower 
end in a roll. ready to be baled. Those 
interested in it inform us that it takes 
about five minutes to make a bale. A 
knife that works automatically cuts 
the roll of cotton off just the intended 
length of the bale. The bales are to 
be encased in cotton duck, and held 
together by four wires, all of which 
weigh not over two pounds. The cov- 
ering is estimated to cost about 22 
cents, and the saving on every bale is 
put at between three to four dollars 
a bale. In order that our readers may 
obtain a detailed idea of the machine 
we illustrate, in connection with this 


cotton 


Cotton Co. 


baling the 


Gen. 
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article, certain of its features, as fol- 
lows: 

A suitable framework “A” is pro- 
vided upon which the press is mount- 
ed. The press comprises a receiving- 
chamber “D,” into which the cotton is 
introduced, and a cap-plate or cover 
“M.” The chamber is_ preferably 

















open-ended, as shown, and the ecap- 
plate is arranged over one of the open 
ends of the chamber. The object of 
making the chamber open-ended is to 
provide a practically unobstructed 
passage from the cap-plate through 
the chamber, in contradistinction to 


the class of presses in which the ma- 
terial in its compressed 
against something, whether stationary 
or movable. 

The cap-plate is provided with a slot 
or opening “N” through the 
through which the material to be 
pressed is introduced to the receiving- 
This slot 


passage is 


same, 


chamber. is arranged rad- 
ially in the cap-plate. The surface of 
the cap-plate, which is arranged to 
project into the receiving-chamber, is 
formed to project to a progressively- 
depth into the chamber 
from one edge of the slot or opening 
“N” to the 
shown in Fig. 3. 

It will be seen that by continuously 
introducing the material to be pressed 


increasing 


other thereof, as 


edge 


into the receiving-chamber and simul- 
therewith relatively rotat- 
ing the chamber and cap-plate, the 
material is subjected to a progressive 
pressure, due to the action thereon of 
the peculiarly-shaped surface of the 
cap-plate, which is arranged to project 
and 


taneously 


into the receiving compression 
chamber. 

The inner -ap-plate is 
shown as being formed into a spiral. 
The rotated by a 
gear-wheel “J” driven by the gear 
— 

The mode of operation of the press 
is as follows: The chamber “D” is first 
filled with the cotton to be pressed, 
either by hand or otherwise, and then 
the cap-plate “M” and said chamber 
with the peculiarly- 
spiral surface of the 


surface of 


chamber “D,” is 


are assembled 
shaped cam or 
cap-plate projecting into the chamber. 
Now by imparting a relative rotation 
to the chamber and 
simultaneously therewith introducing 
additional the 
through the slot or opening in the cap- 
plate, such rotation 
plishes two important functions. In 
the tirst place it effects a continuous 
drawing or feeding of the additional 
material into the chamber, and in the 
next place, such relative rotation im- 
parts to the thus continu- 
ously introduced to the chamber a 
progressive pressure, due to the action 
of the peculiar shape of the surface 
of cap-plate projecting into the cham- 


and cap-plate 


cotton to chamber 


relative accom- 


material 
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ber. The cotton to be pressed may be 
delivered by hand or in any conven- 
ient manner to the slot “N.” By 
reason of the relative rotation of the 
‘ap-plate and compression-chamber 
and the coincident introduction of the 
cotton to the through the 
opening in the cap-plate it will be seen 
that the cotton is formed into. spiral 
layers and subjected to a progressive 
compression. On account of the rela- 
tive rotation of the cap-plate and 
chamber an unfilled space in the bale 
is left at the axis of rotation. In or- 
der to remedy this, and with the ob- 
ject of producing a _ solidly-formed 
bale, the internal diameter of cham- 
ber “D,” as shown in Fig. 2, is con- 
tracted from the end adjacent to the 
cap-plate to the other or delivery end 
of the chamber. 


chamber 


By this provision a 
lateral compression is imparted to the 
body of the bale as the cotton pro- 
ceeds through thus effi- 
ciently compressing the bale into the 
unfilled space at the axis of rotation. 
The formed and compressed bale 
emerges from the end of the 
chamber “D,” and by suitably arrang- 


the chamber, 


open 


ing a cover “R” over the delivery end 
of the compression-chamber—as, for 
instance, by sack or 
covering of bagging or other suitable 
material over the end—it° will be seen 
that the bale as it emerges from the 
simultaneously 
therewith receives its permanent cov- 
ering. When a sufficient length to 
form the desired length of bale has 
been thus projected from the cham- 
ber. the bale is then broken off, the 
spiral character of the layers of ma- 
terial facilitating and readily permit- 
ting the breaking off of the bale, not- 
withstanding the degree of compres- 
sion to which material has been 
subjected. 

It will be understood that the pres- 
sure exerted by the surface of cap- 
plate ““M” upon the cotton is resisted 
by the friction of the inner walls of 
the chamber “D” and of the delivery- 
tube “Q,” By varying the length of 
extension “Q,” the resistance to the 
pressure exerted by cap-plate “M" is 
varied. 


telescoping a 


compression-chamber 


the 


The Appleton Company. 


The late the Appletou 
Co., Lowell, Mass., was a very impor- 


meeting of 


tant one, not only for that corpora- 
tion, but possibly indicative of a: se- 
ries of changes that may be brought 
about on the part of other corpora- 
tions, to meet new conditions in manu- 
facturing. It was voted to reorganize 
the company on a new basis, and the 
steps in this process, which were ta- 
ken without dissent of any of those 
present at the meeting will be: First, 
a reduction of the capital stock from 
$600,000 to $150,000, changing the par 
value of the shares from $1,000 to $100 
each. Second, the putting in of $300,- 
000 additional capital to put the plant 
on a working basis, giving each stock- 
holder in the old company the right 
to take two shares of the new stock 
for each share of the old stock at the 
reduced valuation, and a right to a 
half-share in addition. Then each 
holder of one share of the old stock 
will be allowed to subscribe for four 
shares of the new stock at $100 each, 
so that if all the holders of the old 
their the company 
will have a working capital of $450,- 
000, ($300,000 of newand $150,000 of old 
The affairs of the new com- 
pany will be put into the hands of 
new men, A. G. Cumnock of Lowell, 
for many years agent of the Boott 
Manufacturing Company of that city, 
being chosen as the new treasurer. 


stock use rights 


stock.) 


According to one report, the prop- 
erty of the company was represented 
to be worth $815,775.32, and the as- 
sets, $695,204.54. Another estimate 
placed the value of the property at 
$444,218.22. The stock of the company 
was originally worth $1,000 par, and 
sold at one time as high as $1,300. 
Today, it would probably not bring 
over $250 a share, if any considerable 
amount was thrown upon the market. 





—On examining a traveller that has 
been working on any ring frame un- 
der normal conditions, it will be found 
that it is worn on that point which 
touches the inside of the ring. 
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Science and Practice of| the Construc- 
tion of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from February.) 


Consider for example, a glacie fab- 
ric is composed of 2/220s cotton warp 
and 1/20s mohair weft, weave to be 
plain. 

A cross section through the warp and 
weft is shown respectively at “A” and 
“B,” Fig. 16. before compression takes 
place, and similarly at “A” and “B,” 
Fig. 17, after the fabric is finished and 
where the weft yarn is seen to be 
compressed. For convenience we shall 
speak of the increase of the diameter 
of the weft as given, the piece might 
“a’b’,” Figs. 16 and 17, respectively, 
as an increase in the diameter of the 
weft in the direction of the warp, and 
a decrease in the diameter of the weft 
across “cd” or “‘c’ d’,” as a decrease in 
the diameter of the weft at right 
angles to the warp. 

A consideration of the foregoing, to- 
gether with the diagrams Figs. 16 and 
17, involves the following: 

1. An increase in the diameter of the 
weft in the direction of the warp, 
which necessitates a decrease in the 
number of weft threads per inch. 
2. A decrease in the diameter of the 
weft at right angles to the warp, 
which makes it possible to increase 
the number of warp threads per unit 
of space. 

Diameter of above warp, 2/220s cot- 
ton, equals 1--276 inch. 

Diameter of above warp, 1/20s 
mohair, equals 1+95 inch. 

Allow for increase in the diameter 
of the weft in the direction of the 
warp, one-half the original diameter 
of the weft. This can easily be 
arranged for when setting the fabric 
in the loom; thus, taking the diameter 
of the weft as given, the piece might 
contain 95 threads per inch, butt if it 
were woven with an allowance for an 
increase in its diameter by compres- 


sion of half its original diameter as 
above, the fabric would then contain, 
(1+95) + (1+190) = (3+190) = (1+ 63 
1-3), threads per inch. 

During the subsequent processes of 
finishing, these threads would be sub- 
jected to compression so that their 
periphery would practically touch 
each other. Any further compression 
would prevent the warp threads from 
producing a perfectly straight line in 
which case the best results would not 
be obtained. Then the diameter of the 
weft through “c’ d’,” Fig. 17, can be 
found by the application of the 
previous formula. 

Let “T” stand for 22~7, and let 
“X" stand for the diameter of thread 
through “ced,” and since the area of 
the cross section of thread (Fig. 16) = 
(T + 4) X (ab) (cd) = (T + 4) C1 = 
95) & (1 + 95); also (Fig. 17) (T ~ 4)) 
xX (a’ b’) (ce d’) = (T = 4) XK (3 + 190) 
x X; hence X X (T + 4) X (3 + 190) 
= (T + 4) X (1 + 95) X (1 = 95); 
therefore X = (2 + 3) X (1 + 95) = 
1 + 142 of an inch. 

Therefore the thickness or diameter 
of the weft at the point of intersection 
with the warp equals 1+142 of an 
inch. 

We have previously demonstrated 
that the maximum number of warp 
threads which the finished fabric must 
contain when the warp threads lie 
perfectly straight is only obtained 
when the angle formed by the weft is 
one of 45° (see Fig. 11). Any lower 
angle requires a relatively less num- 
ber of threads. 

We have also shown that when the 
angle of 45° is maintained the number 
of warp threads per inch which the 
finished piece must contain is equal to 
the denominator of one diameter of 
weft plus one diameter of warp, thus, 
in the previous example: 

Diameter of weft equals 1+142 inch. 

Diameter of warp equals 1+276 
inch. 

Therefore the maximum number of 
warp threads per inch which the 
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finished cloth would naturally contain 
equals (1 + 142) + (1 + 276) = (1 +93) 
of an inch equals 93 threads per inch. 

This same result would be obtained 
by the application of formula III. 
(February previously — given. 
The particulars as above would pro- 
duce a fabric quite firm in handle, 
thoroughly balanced in structure and 
highly satisfactory in most ordinary 
textures, but for 
might frequently be necessary to pro- 
duce a fabric which is softer in 
handle. This might involve one or 
both of the following conditions, viz: 
A decrease in the angle formed by the 
weft yarn, decrease in the 
amount of compression together with 
a decrease in the angle of curvature 
of the weft. In addition to the above 
it is frequently found necessary to de- 
crease the angle of curvature of the 


issue) 


obvious reasons it 


or a 


weft, by relatively reducing the num- 
ber of These 
vary with the essential conditions re 
quired to be made prominent in each 
type of cloth. Thus, for instance in 
the production of fabrics such as we 


warp threads. reasons 


are now considering, lustre or bright- 


ness is the principal feature, hence 


their name “glacies, lustres or bright 
With 
then, we use a yarn possesing as much 


goods.” this purpose in view, 
lustre as possible having due regard 
to economy. 

Yarns and 
alpaca are typical examples. Through 
every 


produced from mohair 


process of yarn preparation 
such as washing, preparing, combing, 
drawing and spinning, great care is 
exercised to retain as much as possible 
of the original lustre of these wools. 
In a 


similar sense the manufacturer 


desires not only to maintain, but to 
display as much of this lustre or 
brightness as possible in his woven 
products. Lustre may be said to be 
preceived when two masses of light 
are manifest at the same time. One 
of the chief factors which contributes 
to the lustre of the above wools is the 
exceptional length and breadth of the 
individual epidermal These 
possess relatively a greater unbroken 
area than those of most other wools, 
consequently when these greater and 
unbroken surfaces are presented to 
‘the light falls; that is, if light falls 
flect light. The visible effect 
and reflection of light is always 
slightly modified according to the dif- 
ferent substances and the condition of 
the surfaces of the bodies upon which 
the light falls; that is, if light falls 
simultaneously upon silk, cotton, 
worsted, woolen or velvet material, 
the visible effect would be quite dif 
ferent, according as the surfaces are 
smooth, glossy, rough or corrugated; 
and again if light falls on water at a 
slight angle the amount of light re 
flected is considerably more than if it 
fell perpendicularly to the surface, 
and the same is true of any other sub- 
stance according to the nature of its 
surface. Polished reflect 
light not only in large quantities, bu: 
as it were, draw the light well together 
in sharply defined masses. With un 
polished surfaces this is not so, the 


scales. 


more 


surfaces 


light which falls on them being scat 
tered about in all directions. In the 
manufacture of many figured fabrics 
we, in a certain degree, consciously or 
make use of the 
knowledge of this truth; that is, 
flush or 
light in 
threads lie 


unconsciously, 
weft 
reflect the 
since the 
with 
interruption, 


sateen weaves 


greater masses, 


close to each other 


comparatively small 


While hopsacks, and broken 


light; 
when these two principles of weave 


crapes 
weaves disperse the hence, 
structure are contiguous, different de- 


grees of light are visibly reflected. 


Further, consider the apparently dif- 
ferent shades which can be produced 
in a pile fabric where certain portions 
of the pile threads are cut, while others 


are left uncut. Though the pile 
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threads are of the same material, 
quality, and whiteness throughout the 
whole woven fabric, two distinct 
shades, one light, the other dark, are 
distinctly manifest. This difference 
is due to the threads of the uncut por- 
tions having a greater reflecting sur- 
face than those of the cut portions. 
Consequently the former exhibits more 
light, while the latter disperses or 
breaks it up. 

Bearing in mind all that is involved 
in the foregoing, let us consider the 
construction of a glacie fabric. The 
warp is usually fine cotton varying 
from 2/100 to 2/220’s cotton counts. 
The weft varies in typical examples, 
from 16’s to 24’s, worsted counts; 
thus showing that we have much 
more of the lustrous than of the non- 
lustrous material. Our object is to 
display on the surface of the texture 
as much of the lustrous material as 
is possible with the structure of the 


cloth. To attain this object there are 
several factors to be considered: 

(1.) The amount of compression or 
flattening which the weft 
after being woven. 

(2.) The amount of reduction in the 


receives 


angle formed by the weft. 

(3.) The warp must lie straight so as 
to allow the weft threads to lie close 
to each other and to apparently cover 
the warp threads. 

In the first case it should be obvious- 
ly clear that if the surface of the weft 
threads be flattened 
so that their diameters in the direc- 
tion of the warp be increased, we ob- 
tain relatively an increase of un- 
broken reflecting surface, for the same 
size or weight of yarn. 

Secondly, if the angle formed by the 


compressed or 


weft, as in Fig. 11, be reduced from 
its maximum of 45° to one of 30°, an 
increase of unbroken surface is also 
evident and the tendency of the yarn 
to disperse the light is also lessened. 

It would be unwise to make any 
further reduction in this angle inas- 
much as it would involve too great a 
reduction in the number of warp 
threads in the cloth, and so result in 
the construction of a texture of too 
flimsy a character. The third factor 
mentioned above is self-evident and 
involves no further reasoning or con- 
sideration. 

(To be continued.) 





The Sateen Arrangements. 


Although the planning out of sateen 
arrangements is in reality on the 
square or oblong basis, the effects pro- 
duced are so peculiarly different, and 
in certain classes of design for textile 
fabrics are so much used as to war- 
rant a special explanation. The term 
sateen is derived from the arrange- 
ment of warp and weft peculiar to 
what is known in textile manufactur- 
ing as a satin weave, which is a con- 
struction of cloth where the weft 
comes to the surface in greater pro- 
portion than the warp, or vice versa, 
in a certain definite order. In these 
sateen arrangements we have nothing 
to do with the construction in regard 
to the building up of the cloth, but we 
make use of the peculiarity of distri- 
bution they give when applied to de- 
sign purposes in the way of spacing 
out the units of the repeat. A series 
of arrangements up to sixteen places 
is given on plate 1, though it is not 
often that than 
is used. 

The value of the 
ments is 


more the eight ends 
sateen 
apparent in patterns 
with small repeats, where it is desir- 
able that the repetition should not be 
evident. 


arrange- 
most 


They are of great service, 
too, when a simple spot figure is used 
as the feature of a design, each spot 
making a unit in the repeat, which 
unit may be placed in different ways, 
as in the example of 
figure. 


an eight-spot 
The use of the sateen arrange- 
ments is advantageous because it en- 
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ables one, by a very ready method, to 
place the spots in such positions that 
the danger of faulty lining is reduced 
toa minimum. As an instance of this, 
if reference be made to the second 
diagram on plate 1 (the five-ends), it 
will be evident that if the eye were 
run up the squares from any of the 
numbers 1. 2. 3. 4. 5 at the bottom, or 
across from any of the numbers at 
the side, it will be stopped by one of 
the black squares, and in no case will 
there be a series of five white squares 
without a black square intervening; 
thus it will be seen that if the spot 
black 


figures are placed upon these 


squares there will be no danger of 


faulty lining. 
Turning again to plate 1, it 
be easily which of the 
useful 

even 


will 
num- 
one, viz., 
distribu- 
The 
which the black 
form diagonal line 
or twill should be avoided unless 
special reason. The method of finding 
out the disposition of the true sateen 
orders is as follows: Take a number 
that is less than half the whole num- 
ber and yet will not divide exactly 
into the whole. Taking the five-ends 
as example, two is less than half the 
five, and also will not divide into five 
without leaving a remainder. Then 
two is the number to be used in count- 
ing out the squares. teferring again 
to the second figure on plate 1 (the 
five-end), we begin to count from the 
left-hand and mark the first 
square as number 1. Then count 1, 2, 
and place the next black above the 2 
and on the second row; again count 1, 
2, which takes us to the third place, 
and above the 3 on the third row mark 
the third black; again at 
the left-hand time 
counting the corner square, count 1, 2, 
we have the place for the fourth black 
above the 4 and on the fourth row up- 
wards. Again counting 1, 2, we ar- 
rive at the figure 5; above it and on 
the top row, mark the place for the 
fifth black. Each black square is the 
place for the spot figure, or the most 
important figure of the design. 

There is no particular way of learn- 


seen 
bers are the most 
that give an 
tion of the black 


those 
squares. 
numbers in 


squares into a 


corner 


beginning 


corner, and this 


ing the order for the six-ends except 
by remembering it as bere given, 1, 4, 
2, 6, 3, 5, and shown on the third dia- 
gram, plate 1. It is well to state here 
that in the higher counts it may often 
happen that there will be several 
numbers that will produce the same 
results; for example, arangements of 
the thirteen-ends sateen order can be 
made with the numbers three, nine, 
five and eight; one will generally be 
more satisfactory than the others for 
purposes. In all cases there 
are at least two numbers that will 
find the order; for instance, in the 
five-ends, two or three will work; the 
first is the number used in the figure, 
the second is the arrangement that we 
should find if we counted’ the 
points as they occur from the left- 
hand repeat. In a few 
where the count is a_ high 
there will occasionally be a 
number that will not apply by the 
rule given; a little experimenting 
will soon show what numbers will be 
satisfactory, those given in the figures 
probably the most convenient 


design 


side of the 
Cases 


one, 


being 
ones, 

The figures at the bottom of plate 1 
are given to illustrate another method 
of arranging the same sateen orders. 
The system is based on the principle 
of dividing the square or oblong re- 
peat into the same number of equal 
parts as there are ends required. As 
an example, take the first figure, the 
five-ends. The square repeat is di- 
vided into five parts of equal area, or 
more strictly speaking there are nine 
unequal parts, but these unequal parts 
can be added together in such a way 
that they will make five parts of ex- 
actly equal area, as before stated. 
How the different parts can be joined 
together is shown in the last figure on 
the plate; for instance, the black tri- 
angle D, inside the square repeat, can 
be placed against the incompleted 
square 2, and make it into a figure 
equai in area to the central figure 5. 
In the same way it can be shown that 
all the other incomplete figures can 
be added together. The different 
ways that the triangles are hatched 
or dotted in the figure will assist the 
student in adding together the differ- 
ent parts.—[Ornamental Design for 
Woven Fabrics, by Stephenson and 
Suddards. 
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—The fact that there is any decrease a larger domestic demand, which is 
in the export of manufactured] articles always more desirable than that from 
from this country is no indication of foreign sources. When ‘the domestic 
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ARRANGEMENTS BASED ON THE SATEEN ORDERS, 




































































an unhealthy trade in our manufac- demand for manufactured articles is 
turing industries, but it may be a legi- good, the export trade necessarily suf- 
timate sign of an improvement, due to fers, as being less profitable. 
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Woolen Cloth. 


PURE AND ADULTERATED. 

One of the most noticeable facts re- 
garding the woolen trade is that it has 
always made its home where there is 
an abundant supply of soft water. 
This was no secret, says a writer in 
the Textile Manufacturer, Manchester, 
England, to those early Flemings who 
selected the fine valleys of Yorkshire 
and Gloucestershire for their opera- 
tions, a choice abundantly justified by 
the prosperity and success of the 
trade in these localities. They had 
soft water in Flanders, which is to 
this day some of the softest in the 
world, and invaluable for wool wash- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing, The fact 
that some of the largest wool-washing 
establishments in the world exist there 
today, as a special business, washing 
wool for the spinneries of the distant 
inland towns, and yet charging only 


DESIGN No. 1. 


nominal prices, is conclusive proof of 
the value of soft water. 

It is important that the wool should 
be thoroughly cleaned, yet not burnt 
by caustic alkalies. 

It is all-important that the supple- 
ness of the fibres should be retained, 
hence the value of soft and mild 
scouring agents. 

yenerally speaking, most wools are 
easy to scour, and a mixture of water 
(75 per cent.) and ammonia (urine) (25 
per cent.), at a temperature of 130° F., 
will accomplish that result. Where 
that scour requires any assistance, 5 
to 10 per cent. of oil soap or curd soap 
is a safe and useful addition. As a 
matter of course, some few wools are 
more difficult to scour, and then an ad- 
dition-of sufficient soda ash will come 
in where it is needed. The flushing 
tanks have been in less use since the 
introduction of wool-washing ma- 
chines, but not with the Belgians, who 


use most powerful flushing tanks, fed 
by centrifugal force, as their last pro- 
cess. Wool well prepared will card 
well, and with less loss in waste. It 
also follows that it will spin well, and 
with less waste in this department 
also. But its advantages will not end 
here, as a better and stronger yarn 
will be produced, which will weave 
better--produce a piece in less time 
and more perfect, to the great advan- 
tage of the weaver and the owners. 

Selecting wool requires an intimate 
knowledge, which can only be gained 
by practical experience and a good 
training. It is a course of appren- 
ticeship, either in reality or its equiva- 
lent. 

In the first place, let us select a 
cloth made from pure wool, such are 
still in existence; and in the second 


DESIGN No, 2. 
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place, let us see how far that cloth can 
be reduced by manipulation and adul- 
teration. Both classes find a market, 
the first being original, the second an 
imitation. 

If we select a high-class beaver over- 
coating with very brilliant finish, we 
have to find a suitable wool. The 
first, or finest quality, is the one 
wanted for a superfine beaver, which 
wool now requires washing, and the 
eare we have previously indicaited in 
this article is now essential. A mild 
scour will not injure the fibres or their 
brilliancy, but a caustic scour will 
and should be avoided. The dyeing, 
to any shade intended for a wool- 
dyed cloth, should now take place, but 
if for a piece-dyed cloth, then we can 
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proceed to card and spin the wool in 
its white state. The warp twist 
should be from right to left, termed 
open band, and the weft exactly op- 
posite twist, from left to right, termed 
cross band. Care should also be taken 
not to ‘twist the weft hard, but to 
leave it moderately soft, a condition 
which produces a fuller nap or cover 
on the cloth. 

A short wool gives this full nap or 
cover, which is a prime object in a 
fine beaver cloth; whilst a long wool 
would be deficient in this vital point. 
For instance, attempts by worsted 
coating manufacturers to produce a 
beaver from worsted yarns have been 
a dead failure. The fibres of worsted 
are too long for such a purpose. 

DESIGN NO. 3, 
noooonomoOoo 
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We give the details and design 
herewith (No. 1) for the weaving of 
this cloth, and would point out the 
great importance of avoiding a “tight 
list” or selvage in the process of weav- 
ing. A tight selvage or list has a 
tendency to curl in the process of 
fulling, which fault is difficult to rem- 
edy. To avoid this curling, it is usual 
to employ a “hair list,” which is a 
combination of coarser wool and hair, 
having much less fulling properties 
than ‘the cloth, and which in reality 
ornaments the finished cloth. 
Description of Yarns.—Warp A: 


spun to 21 yds. per dram; open band 
twist. Weft B: spun to 21 yds. per 
dram; cross band. 

Warping.—A: 4160 threads, 75 yds.; 
also 100 threads; hair list; on 4 healds; 
straight draft 82 in. wide. Reed, 13 
dents per inch; 4 in a dent. 

Weft.—B: 64 picks per inch; faced 
finish; 56 in. wide; length, 54 yds.; 
finished weight, about 30 oz. per yard. 

When well dyed in the best colors 
and well finished this cloth is fit for 
the London West End trade. At the 
present price of Sydney wool its cost 
is about ten shillings per yard. Of 
in lower qualities it can be 
made at any diminishing price, even 
as low as two shillings and sixpence. 
At this price we have a cloth suitable 
for a clothier for ready-made 
goods, 

To produce this imitation cloth we 
have to employ a cotton warp, which 
should be spun from Egyptian cotton, 
as that cotton is stronger than Amer- 
ican, and maintains its strength better 


course, 


slop 


DESIGN NO. 4. 


Draft. 


under the finishing process. For the 
require Sydney (3rd 
quality) and fine new mungo of good 
staple. If for black or blue in the fin- 
ished cloth we select a gray mungo, 
and if for brown or drab we select a 
drab mungo. This is for the face weft. 
For the backing, which is double the 
thickness of the face weft, we only re- 
quire an inferior mungo, mixed with 
a small percentage of Peruvian cotton 
to make it spin. A “rep selvage” is 
the best for this cloth (requiring two 
extra heald shafts), to prevent the pro- 
pensity to curl in fulling. A curled 
selvage does not take its proper shade 
in dyeing, and the piece is consequent- 
ly damaged, hence the importance at- 
taching ‘to this point. 

Design No. 2.—Warp: 2/40’s Egyp- 
tian, 3952 threads. Face weft: 12 yds. 
per dram. Back weft: 5 yds. per dram. 


weft, we wool 
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On 8 healds straight draft. Reed: 13 
dents per inch, 4 in a dent. Width in 
loom, 76 in. Face weft, 48 picks per 
inch; back weft, 24 picks per inch; 
total, 72. Mill to 54 in. Faced finish. 

Design No. 3 is a fancy vesting, 
made of worsted, butt equally applica- 
ble to cotton or silk. It can be fin- 
ished in its natural color, for cream 
effect, and dyed in blues, browns, 
fawns, etc., for colors. The revival of 
fancy vestings is one of the features 
of present fashion, and as the demand 
for them in 1898 is expected to be 
larger than before, we give a few suit- 
able examples. Nealt and small effects 
always look well, and are the safest 
stock. 

Design No. 3.—Fancy vesting-piece, 
dyed. Warp: 2/36’s worsted, 4016 
threads. On 10 healds, 67 in. wide in 
loom. Reed 15 dentts per inch, 4 in a 
dent. Weft: 1/10’s worsted, 60 picks 


DESIGN No. 5. 


per inch. Shrinkage at fulling, 10 per 
cent. Clear finish, 56 in. wide. 

Design No. 4 is another neat style, 
forming a bird’s-eye, and looks well in 
colors. This can be worked out with 
the same details as No. 3. 

Another of goods in great 
favor happens to be ladies’ tailor- 
made costumes, for which covert cloth 
and mixtures have been in good de- 
mand. One of the changes for next 
season 1898, will be small checks— 
black and white, brown and white, 
ete.—-made from worsted. It is a most 
suitable material, and drapes well 
when made from 70’s quality of 
worsted. 

Design 


class 


No. 5 is one of the styles 
warped 12 ends black and 4 white, 
and picked the same in weft. The 
chief style of check will be 6 by 6, 
woven in a two-and-two twill. Warp, 


2/40’s 4352 threads. Weft, 2/40's, 68 
picks per inch. Reed, 4/174%—64 in. in 
loom. Finished width, 56 in., and 
14 oz. 





Wool Carding. 


A word about grinding ecards. This 
is a very important point to be con- 
sidered, for if there is a bad point on 
the wire all one’s labor is lost. Every 
part of the card should be ground un- 
til every low place is reached and 
every tooth is sharp. Most of the 
trouble derived from fancies is caused 
by insufficient grinding. Of course, 
it does not become necessaray to be 
grinding all the time as an excess of 
grinding is not profitable for the 
manufacturer, although it helps the 
eard-clothing makers somewhat. A 
good point upon a card wire is very 
essential, in order to insure good work 
and good quantity, at the same time. 
Now if the cylinder of a card has a 
poor point, no fancy, however good, 
‘an prevent its filling up with stock, 
and keeping the fibres straightened 
out. If the doffer is in a like condi- 
tion it fails to catch the stock as it 
comes to it, and much of it falls under 
the card. If the cylinder is in good 
order the fancy can be run lightly 
upon it, with slower speed, making 
less flyings. 

The same care in grinding the work- 
ers should be observed. These should 
be run slowly, and if the lot is a mix 
they should be set as close as possible. 
If the above points are gained, then 
the workers will not be loaded too 
heavily, the stock will look even and 
clear, and a drawing will be made 
that will be free from specks. With 
the second breaker and finisher also in 
good order, the subsequent depart- 
ments can produce excellent work and 
a good quantity of it. 

Now, with the first and second 
breakers nicely adjusted, with the 
teeth of every part of the cards in 
proper order, there is no reason why 
good work should not be turned off. 
Still, a carding machine is like all 
other machines; it invariably has to 
be watched and attended to. A set of 
cards may be about right in every 
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way, yet, if this stock is not properly 
and evenly fed upon it, the result will 
be disastrous in turning out good even 
work. 

Just one word about the finisher. 
Generally there is too much expected 
and required of the finisher card. 
Oftentimes it is pressed to accomplish 
that which the breakers should have 
done. The functions of the finisher is 
to carry along the stock evenly and 
condense it ready for spinning. Here- 
in lies the tug of war, as the utmost 
diligence is required to produce good 
and even roping. Every practical 
carder knows the _ difficulties en- 
countered, especially if the finisher is 
fed from spooled drawing. The auto- 
matic feed is by all means the one to 
run, and no card room is now consid- 
ered complete without it. The Apper- 
ly feed on the finisher has not lost in 
prestige, and if properly applied gives 
good results in every respect. 

In regard to the rings, there, above 
all else, must have a clear and sharp 
point. The wipe-rolls should run per- 
fectly true, and should be set no 
closer than a twenty-six gauge, and 
speeded so that the web will come off 
nearly straight from the doffer. The 
sped of the rub-rolls must be duly 
cousidered, and great care should be 
given to their setting. They should be 
set very true, and the vibration should 
be short and thespeed moderately slow. 
The running of the fancy on the fin- 
isher is a delicate task, and care 
should be taken in its grinding, set- 
ting and speed. If it throws the stock, 
it is bad; if it winds, it is fatal to good 
Usually insufticient grinding 
to the proper pitch is the cause of 
vinding and throwing. 

in conclusion I would say that care 
must be taken to have the stripper 
belts and all other belts in good order 
and tight, with no slipping of belts 
and gears, and with a good com- 
pliment of help and a cool head, the 
“arder should be able to keep his end 
up. G. B. 


work, 


interesting facts were 
brought out concerning the state of 
wool manufacturing in England, in 


Some 


the recent annual report of Lord 
Masham, to the share-holders of the 
Lister Co., Bradford. Much of the 
bad trade was attributed to the an- 
nouncement of the McKinley tariff 
bill, which had an immediate effect in 
reducing the export business of the 
company from $1,000,000 to almost 
nothing. To bad business and low 
duties were attributed “the ruinous 
fiscal policy of fighting hostile tariffs 
with free imports.” The report went 
on to say that the company has lost 
& vast amount of both foreign and 
domestic trade—“‘the German, French, 
Italian and Swedish. Everyone who 
manufactured anything in silk, were 
driven to the London market. The 
American market being closed to 
them, they all dumped their goods 
into the London market, and the Lis- 
ter’s had them all to fight.”’ 





—The average fleece of pure-bred 
Angora goats is from four to six 
pounds, but frequently eight and ten 
pounds have been obtained from 
choice, well-kept animals. Goats are 
longer lived, more hardy, live on 
poorer and less range, are freer from 
all kinds of diseases, and are less 
trouble to take care of than sheep. 


—A person beaming a warp for a 
plain cloth which is picked with weft 
of contrasting colors, if he knew its 
liability to show cracks, would choose 
out the beam the barrel of which was 
perfectly and without flat 
places at the ends, in order to pre- 
vent any irregularity in the slipping 
of the rope or chain by which it is 
weighted in the loom. 


smooth, 


--A great amount of mischief is often 
caused by beaming warps at a very 
high tension at the commencement, 
and neglecting to reduce the friction 
as the sections are getting entirely un- 
wound. 


—Considering the large diversity of 
fabrics which have been made and the 
schemes of weaving that have to be 
adopted in their manufacture, it be- 


comes increasingly difficult to dis- 
cover some compound structure that 
has not been previously originated. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


One need not be of a facetious turn 
of mind to recall the lines of the sen- 
timental poem in viewing the knit 
goods market just at present. 

“Only waiting 
Till the shadows 
Have a little longer grown.” 

The shadows are neither deep, nor 
ominous, yet there is a feeling of hes- 
itancy in spite of the fact that trade 
in the West is capital, and buyers in 
that section have lately invaded New 
York city in numbers which have seen 
no parallel in years, if not in the his- 
tory of the trade. As was noted last 
month, too, the middle Southern mar- 
kets, such as Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, bought earlier than any other 
season within remembrance. It is 
New England and the extreme South 
that contribute the dispiriting fea- 
tures. And yet “down east” jobbers, 
such as those in Portland, are placing 
orders in reasonable volume and fully 
as early in point of time as in most 
years. Taking the country through, 
trade is about the same as last year 
for six weeks following New Year’s, 
although the East, taken by itself, 
would show a decided shinkage. Be- 
yond question, the labor differences in 
the cotton industry, and the sagging 
tendency in investment circles, follow- 
ing the Spanish imbroglio, are in large 
measure responsible for the wary feel- 
ing that dominates the situation at 
this writing. Prices show little 
change. 

The unprecedented storms that have 
Swept the Northern Atlantic seaboard 
and penetrated inland, have kept buy- 
ers out of market and paralyzed trade, 
since the movement for 1898 might 
have been expected to begin. The 
storms came too late to be of any real 
use to the heavy-weight goods trade 
and now the call of the fraternity is 
for low temperatures, in order that 
summer stuff can be moved. The 
small dealers, of course, constitute the 





million, and as things are at this junct- 
ure, they cannot be coaxed nor club- 
bed, except in the cereal districts 
west of the Mississippi, and the sur- 
rounding territory. No one who com- 
prehensively surveys commercial con- 
ditions can doubt that the whole coun- 
try is undergoing a metamorphosis re- 
garding taste, and the gratification of 
those tastes, brought about by the 
steady settling of values to a lower ba- 
sis of computation. These forces have 
been at work four or five years, but 
their influence has never been so po- 
tently felt as during the winter draw- 
ing to a close. Old lines in many in- 
stances seem to be losing their hold, 
novelties, for the time being, replacing 
them, or revivals of old ideas, which 
have so long laid dormant as to have 
the charm of novelty. In underwear, 
for instance, plush-back “brushed” 
goods are being more extensively 
shown than for a long period. This, 
probably, because the greatest values 
shown the last two years have been 
in fleeced goods, as consumers quickly 
realized. Hence a modification in the 
direction of a semi-novelty, to catch 
attention, amid vacillating patronage. 
In hosiery it is clear that fancies are 
going over to fall, and probably a 
good deal longer. Orders are now be- 
ing liberally taken for mid-summer 
delivery. And it is the new designs in 
fancies that absorb most of the atten- 
tion, to the neglect of some staples 
that had been considered impregnable. 
Aside from this activity in fancies, in- 
genuity seems to confine itself to such 
side channels as working double knees 
and heels into cheaper grades than 
ever before. Southern competition, in 
the way of home supply, is being felt 
in hosiery, as well as in cheap cotton 
cloth, and before the end of the cen- 
tury is turned, the Southern trade in 
low grades will have left this market 
entirely. To sum up, there is no ex- 
pectation of more than minor shrink- 
ages in values, owing to the healthy 
conditions that exist all the way be- 
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low the tremor at the surface. On the 
other hand it is equally safe to say 
that general advances are quite as un- 
likely. There is little disposition to 
exert pressure in order that goods may 
be worked off. Everyone appears to 
be willing to wait awhile until two or 
three of the clouds in the sky have 
rolled by. 





Audrew Scotland. 


Andrew Scotland was born April 21, 
1831, in Kinross, Kinrosshire, Scot- 
land, and received his education at a 
parochial ‘He 
this country with his wife, May, 1852, 
and settled in Albany, N. Y., where he 
Root, in 


school. emigrated to 


commenced work for J. G. 
ihe spinning room of the latter’s mill. 
then, employed 
from time to time in starting up new 
mills and them. At 
one time he was in charge of the spin- 


Since he has been 


superintending 


ning, ete., in the Egbert Mills, known 
as the Waterville Mills, where he re- 
mained for eleven years, or until the 
failure of Alden, Frink & Weston, in 
1866, who were then the proprietors. 
In 1868, he assumed charge of the 
Ilunt & Tollinghast Mill, 
\t., putting up and starting their Eng- 
lish self-operating spinning mules. 
In January, 1869, he went to Cohoes, 
to set up and start the carding, spin- 
ning, ete., and to take charge of the 
sume for J. Himes, whose mills were 
known as the Diamond Mills. In the 
same year he purchased a one-half 
interest in the Winooski Falls (Ver- 
mont) Knitting Mill, originally owned 
by Cole & Gill. Soon after, he pur- 
chased the other half interest in the 
concern, and in the fall of 1872, sold 
the machinery to John C. Miller, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. He then took the su- 
perintendency of the Alaska Knitting 
Mill, Waterford, N. Y.; thence to 
superintend the Gaysville (Vermont) 
Knitting Mill, for two years; thence, 
in 1882, to superintend Thomas Lape’s 
Mill, Valley Falls, N. Y., where he re- 
mained two years; thence to superin- 
tend the Rankin Knitting Mills (Hale- 
yon Mills), Cohoes. From this place, 
he went to Paris, Canada, to start and 


sSennington, 


superintend the Penman New Plant 
No. 2; thence to Galt, to teach the son 
of the president of the Canadian syn- 
dicate how to manage their plants. 
On his return home, after a year’s 
Captain John Wilkes, of 
Charlotte, N. C., engaged his services, 
to go South, to start a knitting mill 
for him. 

In the year 1890, above all competl- 
tors North and South, this mill took 
the gold medal at the State Fair at 
Raleigh, N. C., for the best style and 
grade of knitted underwear. After his 
return from the South, he started the 
National Hosiery Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 


absence, 











ANDREW SCOTLAND. 


been called to three other 
mills since, to give instructions to the 
help there employed. 

Mr. Scotland is a thoroughly practi- 
cal manufacturer, and the articles 
that he has contributed from time to 
time to this have been 
greatly appreciated by our readers. 
He has given much attention, and has 
manifested a special faculty, to the 
starting of new knitting plants, being 
one of the best knitting mill men in 
the country. He has always been a 
strictly temperate man, having joined 
a temperance order as long ago as 
1841. He is active in Sunday School 
work, and is a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 


and has 


magazine 
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Hints on Practical Knitting. 
J. H. QUILTER. 


(Continued.) 

Having studied the needle so that 
only the best needles will be selected, 
then comes the necessary care in seeing 
that each needle is properly fixed in 
the machine. They must be perfectly 
set, that is, be of equal distance 
throughout their length, in perfect 
alignment and level at the extreme 
heads. Now with a set of needles so 
arranged, we can commence to deal 
with the question of loop formation. 
The first essential is a proper thread, 
but for the present I prefer to leave 
this, dealing first with the method and 
implements used to form the loop, 

It is essential to have a loop upon 
every needle, each of perfect size. 
Three methods are adopted. (a) The 
forming of a complete loop on each 
needle, consecutively across the width 
of needle; (b) Forming, first aloop over 
two needles and then dividing these in- 
to two equal loops, so giving a loop to 
each needle; (c) The forming of a loop 
between every two needles and divid- 
ing this into three loops. Each of 
these principles has its advantages 
under certain conditions, and disad- 
vantages under other conditions. 

As a rule, the principle is used in the 
coarsest class of machines, especially 
when such frames are used to make 
certain fancy fabrics: for shawls, 
mitts, gaiters, etc., specialities of the 
fancy hosiery trade. Principle “b” is 
found throughout the medium gauge 
plain trade. 

Principle “c” is exclusively con- 
nected with the finest grades of hosi- 
ery, as silk and thread goods. Taking 
power rotary frames, the loops are 
formed by sinkers, of which there are 
two kinds, those attached to levers 
(jacks) having an independent motion, 
and those attached to leads, which 
move in unison. It is the jack sink- 
ers that forms the loops first, and 
the lead sinker that divides them as 
required. So on those frames where 
a loop is formed on each needle only, 
jack sinkers are used, while in the 
other principles there are one-jack and 


one-lead sinker, alternately, and one 
jack with two lead sinkers following; 
the former dividing the loop into two, 
and the latter into three, according to 
the principles first mentioned. 

lig. VII. shows the original jack 
and lead sinkers. “A” is the jack 
sinker secured at the top at “a” to the 
jack “A.” It is upon this jack which 
has a fulcrum at “b,” that the up and 
down motion is obtained of the jack 
sinker “A,” and each sinker and jack 
being separately attached, have this 
movement individually. “B” is the 
lead sinker, secured at the upper end 
to a lead “E.”’ These leads are each 
attached to a bar, so that their move- 
ment is all together Now, in loop 
forming, of which we are treating, 
those parts of the sinker, 1, 2, 8 and 4, 
are the parts with which we have to 
deal, and wherever the bearded needle 
is used, whatever is used to form a loop 
upon, such a number must have some 
parts equivalent to these parts of the 
ordinary sinker “A” or “B.” The pro- 
jection “I” is that which first deals 
with the thread, taking it between 
each needle to form the loop over 1, 2, 
or 3 needles as required. As there 
are always two loops to deal with in 
knitting, viz: the old loop and the new, 
then the old loop is kept away, secure 
in part 3, so that when the new loop is 
formed by part 1, part 2 prevents 
these loops from,in any way, becoming 
allied with the new ones. Now in 
moving the loops along the needles, 
the front part of 2 and the front part 
of 4, each brings forward their respec- 
tive loops at the proper distance from 
each other, so that the two loops can be 
left as shown at No. 3 (January). This 
is a most important feature in all 
bearded needle machines, as is also 
the fact, that while the loops are 
travelling along the needle they must 
be held securely on the needle stem, 
so that they pass clearly under the 
needle beard; thatis, those that have to 
pass under, unless such loops are held 
securely, have every tendency to 
catch the end of the beard and split 
the loops, a fault which often ends in 
the fabric breaking out into holes dur- 
ing the boarding or other finishing 


processes. 
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When the loops are close in position, 
in order that they 
that can 
when the beard is closed, it 
sary that the sinkers rise. 


left so 
other 
is neces- 
Now in do- 
ing so, they must not disturb the loops. 
Some have a_ tendency 
slightly and 


may be 


one pass over the 


frames to 
should 
they move far enough for the old loop 


to get too near the extreme end of the 


move forward, 


beard, often the old loop will get split, 


parts that are right, but adjust those 
that are wrong. 

Needles and sinkers in many frames 
have a different relation to each other 
than those just explained. The needles, 
instead of being stationary have move- 
ment in the direction of their length, 
and the sinkers have a simple move- 
ment up and down, or to make and di- 
vide their loops. But having accom- 
plished this, 


they remain stationary, 





























which is another fault that needs the 
most careful attention. 

Again, if the frame moves back in 
rising, the part of the sinker 2, Fig. 
VIL., has a tendency to draw the new 
loop from under the beard, 
another defect. 


causing 
All these points need 
a careful study, as unless you have a 
correct understanding of the move- 
ment of the parts and the correct posi- 
tion of the loops on the needles, the al- 
ering of will only cause 
others which may turn out worse. In 
correcting an evil 


one defect 


never alter those 











< 2. 
the loop obtaining its correct positions 
on the needle by the movement of the 
needle as previously mentioned. As 
the sinkers have no swinging action, 
the lower part, as shown at 4 B, Fig. 
VIL., is dispensed with. But though 
this is so, still the equivalent for this 
and also for the part 3, which also is 
done away with, is found in each sys- 
“CDE and IF” show the position 
of needle and loop forming parts of 
various systems of machinesin which 
the needles are moveable. “C,” shows 
a sinker attached to leads or jacks as 


tem. 
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are “A” and “B” shown, but the 
lower part is dispensed with. The 
dotted line “W” shows the position of 
the old loop. The cavity between the 
sinker “C’” and the bar “C”’ being 
equivalent to the part 3 of sinker “B,” 
part 4, which controls the movement 
of the old loop when passing over the 
new is, in system “CO,” performed by 
the front edge of bar “C*”’ at “CO”’. 
Thus all parts are equal. System “D” 
shows a jack sinker of another ma- 
chine. The parts 3 and 4 are here 
shown as between “D’”’ and “D’,” and 
part “D*.” 

Machines where only one kind of 
sinker is used, as shown at “BE,” have 
an independent motion from “O”’ or 
top part of sinker. The same system 
is shown as at “E',” “E”’ and “EB.” 
So important are these relative parts 
and the duty they each perform in the 
making of a row of knitted loops, that 
when the entire system of the ma- 
chine is changed, even to a perpendic- 
ular moving needle, asshownin sys- 
tem “F,”’ still the principles, as ex- 
plained in system “B,” have to be ad- 
hered to, though at “F” the needle 
moves up and down, in the direction 
of the arrow, and the sinker “F’”’ 
moves horizontally. Still the parts 1 
and 2 are the same, 1 forming the 
new loop, and 2 to divide the new and 
old loops, part 3, where old loop, as 
shown by dotted line “W,” is found at 
“I” while “F*” acts as part 4. The ex- 
amplehereshownand explained, shows 
at once the necessity of a _ perfect 
knowledge of the fundamental princi- 
ples of knitting. 

Only two kinds of knitting exist, 
viz: bearded or spring needle knitting, 
and latch or tumble needle knitting; 
and when the principles upon which 
these needles alone can act to insure 
perfect knitting, then the trouble is 
overcome. The true point of this is on 
the line I have dealt with in this arti- 
cle. Follow the true position of the 
loops in their movements as formed 
and completed, and then, knowing 
their true position, next comes the 
study of each particular frame to de- 
termine by what means these posi- 
tions are obtained, and what part each 
lever, rod, cam, etc., plays toward ob- 


taining the object sought. For does 
not a machine simply consist of parts, 
each of which are indispensable, but 
all of which play some function in ob- 
taining a particular relationship of 
needle and loop? Each screw is for 
some purpose, and before touching it, 
find out what is that purpose; and 
so with all other parts. With such 
study,only perfect knitting will result, 
as will be at once seen if the element 
of wrong doing is favored by wear 
and tear, or by imperfect movement 
of perfect parts. 
(To be continued.) 





Necessity for a Change. 


Experience and necessity forces 
changes in methods that would not 
occur but for the failure to secure 
a profit, where no difficulty otherwise 
existed. In England, where the sys- 
tem of manufacturing is carried on, 
on an extensive plan, they are dis- 
covering that manufacturing, by their 
own make and devices of knitting ma- 
chinery, is not the most profitable; as 
more labor is required to operate such, 
and the production is not as easily ob- 
tained as on our American machines. 

Manufacturers of the present day 
need no reminder that the days of 
cheap labor and little competition no 
longer exist. There is a struggle to 
outdo one another in a reduction in 
cost and excellence of manufacture. 

There is a necessity for a change; 
many of the mills that went under in 
the fall of 1896 and the spring of 1897, 
could not compete with the modern 
style of machinery. For a proof of 
this, look at the prices many of the 
plants brought which were sold at 
auction. Many did not bring over 20 
to 25 per cent. of their original cost, 
and one or two brought less. Only 
one I know of, out of the many, 
brought near its value—the ‘Tenen- 
daho, of Mechanicsville, N. Y., which 
was purchased by two of its original 
owners, who had $40,000 invested in 
it. 


It is marvelous to note how many 
of the textile fabrics of all styles and 
qualities, and for every conceivable 
purpose, that are now placed on the 
markets of the industrial world are 
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found to be the production of the 
knitting machine. Of late, a new ma- 
chine has been invented, known as a 
warp weaving and knitting loom, pro- 
ducing a stitch similar to the flat 
frame, but with greater facility for 
designs, upon which excellent styles 
of both plain and fancy goods are be- 
ing made. 

There are circular frames having ad- 
ditional mechanism attached for the 
production of pile fabrics, which are 
often called plushes; while the double 
rib warp knitting loom has a capacity 
for a wide range of thick fabrics of 
like description. The former, if made 
on a fine gauge frame, from 24 up, 
with a very heavy pile, and cut fine, 
resembles velvet made on a weaving 
loom, 

To such an advanced stage has the 
production of knitting machinery ar- 
rived, that, as already stated, it would 
be difficult to find a fabric that could 
not be very closely imitated. Our 
American mechanics have been 
studying out various systems of ma- 
chinery with marvelous results, and 
should such skill continue to be de- 
voted to knitting machinery, it would 
become a very difficult task to predict 
what may be its future. It is impor- 
tant for all those interested to watch 
with a careful eye, the successive im- 
provements as they keep coming 
along, and make the most of those 
best suited to their different wants, 
and not linger in the old ruts of 10, 
12 or 20 years ago. 

I know of one mill that was sold 
this fall at a referee’s sale, where I 
put in some of the machinery, (spin- 
ning, knitting, ete.,) 25 years ago, while 
four full were there eight 
years previous. This goes to show 
that it will not do, to try to manufac- 
ture with machinery that is not mod- 
ern; for never before did knitted 
underwear, ete., appear in such be- 
wildering variety. ‘The invention and 
more general utilization of automatic 
machinery is leading to greater diver- 
sity in style, quality and character of 
knitted goods; and, in this sense, they 
tend not only to prevent overproduc- 
tion in general lines, but also to create 
applications of the 


sets 


new or original 


knitted fabrics. However, with all 
this, there is a manifest tendency, on 
the part of domestic manufacturers, 
to produce better grades and styles; 
and the constant improvements being 
made in knitting machines are not on- 
ly an evidence of progress in this di- 
rection, but the goods made on them 
speak in their favor. 

Manufacturers of knit goods, in or- 
der to save themselves from ruin, 
in contending with the forces that sur- 
round them, must see to it, and get up 
and out of the old ways so many of 
them are in. 

A man entering a store, asked for 
an undershirt. “Do you want a shirt 
that opens in the front or one that 
opens on the back,” was asked of him. 
“Don’t keer where it opens,” answered 
the old gentleman, so that it’s got an 
opening at the top, and another at the 
bottom.” OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 





Cireular Rib Knitting Machinery, 


A MECHANICAL STOP MOTION AND 
QUARTER SAVER. 


One of the most essential features 
in a knitting mill is the economy in 
the production of goods. We take 
pleasure therefore in presenting to our 
readers a few of the features of a 
mechanical step motion, as applied to 
circular rib knitting machines, for 
stopping the machine in case of the 
breaking of yarn, loose ends on bob- 
bins, or cones where large knots or 
bunches are found in the yarn, this 
avoids what is commonly known as 
“quarter offs” or “press offs,’ and when 
this is avoided, a large expense of 
waste in yarn and goods, as well as 
time is saved, as every manufacturer 
and knitter will appreciate. 

Mechanical, as well as electrical, 
stop motions have been invented and 
made from time to time during the 
past few years for circular rib ma- 
chines, but none, it is claimed by the 
makers, has met-with the success that 
this one has accomplished. 

This stop motion is v2rz simple and 
is adapted to the most tender yarns, 
as well as to stronger yarns of cotton, 
worsted, wool, lisle or silk. It works 
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perfectly and is adapted for any num- 
ber of feeds that are used on a cireu- 
lar rib knitting machine. 

These stop motions are not in an 
experimental state, as there are hun- 
dreds of them in successful operation 
at the present time. 

Nye & Tredick, the well-known 
manufacturers of circular knitting 
machinery, can supply these stop mo- 
tions to the trade and will be pleased 
to show them in operation at their 
office and show rooms, 606 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

They solicit correspendence and in- 
spection. Callonor address them for 
full particulars. 





English Knitting Patents. 


The following patents have been 
taken out lately in England: 
“Manufacture of knitted fabrics and 
apparatus therefor.” Has reference to 
means designed more particularly for 
producing “press-off’ fabric on rotary 
plain and rotary rib knitting machines 
and Cotton’s patent frames. “Press- 
off” fabric has heretofore only been 
produced on hand-knitting machines, 
but by this invention the inventors 
are enabled to produce on power 
frames numerous fancy patterns 
which it has been impossible to pro- 
duce up to the present on power 
frames. In the case of a rotary 
frame, the frame performs the ordi- 
nary knitting operation as usual; but 
the presser (which is a tuck presser), 
besides coming down once in the ordi- 
nary manner, is by means of extra 
pressure brought down at the 
time the is being brought for- 
ward, thus pressing off a certain num- 
ber of loops. The is then 
shogged automatically, so that when 
the frame goes through the ordinary 
knitting operation above referred to, 
the presser acts as in the ordinary 
work, thus pressing twice in the 
formation of each course, or in each 
revolution of the frame. The appara- 
tus for thus automatically actuating 
the presser may be applied to hand 
frames. In the case of a Cotton’s pa- 
tent frame, instead of the presser fall- 
referred to, the 


cams 
loop 


pressure 


ing twice as above 


needle bar is caused to rise to meet 
the presser; the presser being a fixture, 
and the needle bar being operated by 
extra presser cams. 

“Oircular knitting machines.” The 
object is the provision of means for 
enabling a splicing thread to be in- 
serted and withdrawn with certainty 
and accuracy at any predetermined 
needle, and at any particular course or 
part of a course; also means by which 
the splicing thread may be held in and 
out of action for any number of 
eourses or parts of courses; means for 
cutting and for holding the cut end of 
the splicing thread when it is thrown 
out of order; means for ensuring the 
splicing thread being delivered to the 
needles when it is thrown into work 
and means by which the splicing 
thread may be automatically thrown 
into and out of action. The machine 
is fitted with an additional bladed 
wheel, which is constructed and 
mounted similarly to the bladed 
wheels now in use, but has certain 
blades shaped to allow of the splicing 
thread being thrown into action, and 
other blades shaped to allow of the 
splicing thread being thrown out of 
action. ‘The splicing thread guide is 
arranged under the blade wheel, in- 
stead of over the same as is usually 
the case, and is carried by an axle 
which is oscillated by cams or pattern 
mechanism. The mechanism for cut- 
ting, holding, and guiding the splicing 
thread, is suitably mounted and may 
be operated from the splicing thread, 
guide axle, or by independent means, 
the whole being so 
and when the 
thread withdraws 
the thread wheel 
it is moved between the cutters 
which divide the thread and hold the 
cut end. When the thread is to be 
again introduced, the cut end passes 
from the holder guide, 
which ensures it being delivered to the 
needles. The mechanisms may be 
operated by cams on the needle cylin- 
der, by independently operated cams, 
or by pattern mechanism, or the mo- 
tions may be obtained from cams 
which are thrown in and out of action 
by pattern mechanism, which may act 


mechanism 
timed that 

guide 

from the 


arranged 
splicing 
blade 


through a 
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upon the cams or upon (tthe cam 
trucks, and in some cases the pattern 
mechanism is replaced by mechanism 
operated by hand. 

“Knitting machines for producing 
surgical elastic work.” The inventor 
claims forming the needle guides in 
section, each carried by the needle 
bed, in such a way that its rear end 
can be raised or lowered either to 
bring tthe nebs on the tail ends of the 
needle into position to be acted on by 
the reciprocating cams, or out of posi- 
tion, to be acted on by them; and the 
combination of the needle bed or sup- 
porting bar, formed with a 
projection standing up from it, the 
sections of the needle guides fitting 
loosely at their front ends on to this 
projection, a bar or plate holding 
down the front ends of the sections 
and slides acting on ‘the tail ends of 
the sections to raise or lower them. 


nose or 





Weight of Yarn. 


Below is a method for ascertaining 


the weight of yarn in a case: 

First weigh out five pounds, and 
take the quantity of cops required to 
make this weight; divide the gross 
weight of yarn and cops by 5; the re- 
sult when multiplied by the number of 
cops in the five pounds, gives number 
of cops in total weight. 

Secord, weigh first one-half pound 
of empty tubes, and divide the total 
tubes in case by the number of tubes 
in one-half pound, and the weight of 
tubes results. 

Example 1: yarn 
and tubes equal, say, 300 pounds, and 
5 pounds equal 50 tubes. Then 300 

5 — 60 XX 50 = 3,000 tubes in case. 

Example 2: One-half pound of emp- 
ty tubes contains 175 tubes. 

Now 3.900 — 175 = number of one- 
hulf pounds of empty which 
can be brought to ounces, as 3,000 + 
175 = 17 1-7 = 8 pounds, nine ounces. 


Gross weight of 


tubes, 





Fancy Hosiery. 


A foreign exchange says that some 
dealers expect next spring a greater 


inquiry for this class of goods. The 


supply will of course be much larger 
than at present, the hosiery centres 
of Europe—Chemnitz, Troyes, Leices- 
ter, and Nottingham—being full of 
orders for spring trade. The question 
arises, is fancy hosiery going to be a 
season’s fad only, or is it going to take 
a permanent hold upon fashion? It 
is hard to say, and the answer can 
probably be obtained by comparing 
the belief of some dealers who antici- 
pate a good business in it for next 
year and no longer, with that of other 
dealers who think that fancy stock- 
ings have come to remain for some 
years. At present, Scotch tartan 
plaids are in great demand. There is, 
however, a good sale for stripes, one 
dealer going so far as to say that any- 
thing in fancy hose sells provided the 
colorings blend well and are not too 
pronounced. From what has been 
said,’ therefore, it would appear that 
the fancy hoisery trade will be very 
large for some time to come, and that 
American manufacturers may find it 
worth while to experiment, to ascer- 
tain whether it will pay them to secure 
a share of the trade. 





—The question as to whether it will 
pay American hosiery manufacturers 
to enter into the fancy hoisery trade 
is now being considered by some 
prominent mill owners and inventors. 
Machines for making fancy hose are 
expensive. The cost of altering old 
adapt them to fancy 
manufacture would be great. 
Skilled labor is necessary to operate 


these 


machines to 
hose 
machines, an ordinary “stock- 
inger”’ not being competent to under- 
take the work. Study and practical 
application is necessary to develop an 
and that time, 
and when the machine is started, only 
a small quantity of fancy hose can 
be turned out, compared with staple 
solid When to that is added 
the additional prices paid for labor 
States it serious 

Fancy hose is 


operator, takes much 


colors. 


becomes a 
to-day the 
most successful branch of the trade; 
at present the supply is not as great 
as the demand. 


in the 
problem. 
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Advantages of Mechanical Draft, 


Engineering societies and the techni- 
cal press have discussed the subject 
of mechanical draft, at greater or less 
length, but seldom broadly. The in- 
troduction of mechanical draft is the 
evidence of a radical departure in cer 
tain features of boiler practice, yet ex- 
tended and recent experience clearly 


INL ULCED 


indicates the permanenceof this depar- 
ture. A progressive engineer will not 
adopt the chimney as the sole means 
of draft production, but will first 
carefully consider the respective ad- 
vantages of the chimney and the fan, 
for the claims of the latter cannot be 
disregarded. 

The chimney has long stood as prac- 
tically the only available means of 
producing draft, which, thus _ pro- 
duced, been commonly called 
“natural draft.” If the chimney satis- 
factorily met. all of the requirements 


has 


DRAFT 


for modern boiler practice, one would 
scarce expect to see a substitute pro- 
posed. But the very substitution of 
another means is the strongest evi- 
dence of the acknowledged inade- 
quacy of the chimney, not to produce 
draft, but to do it as satisfactorily and 
economically as the substitute. 
Primarily introduced for the pur- 
pose of increasing the rate of combus- 





PLANT, 


tion, artificial draft was designated as 
“forced draft,” its field of application 
being considered to begin where that 
of the chimney ended. By later re 
finements, it has, however, becoine no 
only a means of assisting chimney 
draft, and of producing the conditions 
requisite to accelerated combustion, 
but it is now accepted as a convenien 
and efficient snbstitute for the chim 
ney under all ordinary conditions. 
The extent of its success and adoption 
must evidently be a measure of such 
couvenience and efficiency. The chim- 
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ney is an exceedingly inefficient de- 
vice for moving air, and it is readily 
shown that a fan requires so little 
power by comparison, that, considered 
simply as the means by which air is 
to be moved, the fan possesses ad- 
yantages far above the chimney. 

The centrifugal fan, or fan blower, 
as an apparatus for producing draft, 
is no new thing. As applied for the 
purpose of ventilating, it dates back to 
the sixteenth century, but as a sub- 
stitute for,or auxi.ary to,the chimney 
its first application appears to have 
been made early in the present cen- 
tury. In 1827, Edwin A. Stevens, of 
Bordentown, N. J., arranged for a fan 
for forcing the air into the ashpits of 
the boilers on the steamer “North 
America.” In conjunction with his 
brother, R. L. Stevens, he subse- 
quently experimented at considerable 
length with various methods of apply- 
ing the fan. It is said that in 1824 
John Ericson fitted the British 
steamer “Victory” for forced draft by 
means of a fan, and it is certain that 
in 1830 the “Corsair” was so equipped 
by him. 

The very adaptability of mechanical 
draft is indicative of the fact that it 
is more flexible than that produced by 
the chimney, is more readily con- 
trolled, and less influenced by climatic 
changes, while the apparatus for its 
production is more readily transported 
and has a higher potential value than 
a chimney. To a considerable extent 
these stand out as the conveniences of 
this method, regardless of their econo- 
When it is that in- 
creased efticiency can be secured by a 
method that is more convenient, the 
advantage of mechanical draft is es- 
tablished. ‘The actual omission of 
the chimney is sometimes of far 
greater importance than would at first 
appear, while the readiness with 
which the rate of combustion may be 
increased is doubly appreciated when 
it is shown that under proper condi- 
tions the efficiency of combustion may 
be increased thereby. The purely 
economic features are presented most 
prominently in the ability to utilize 
low-grade fuels, the resultant economy 
being shown in numerous examples 


mies. shown 


that might be given. The economy in 
the quantity of fuel consumed has, in 
its relation to the use of mechanical 
draft on shipboard, an advantage 
which is closely allied to that result- 
ing from the decreased space occupied. 

The economic results which may be 
secured through the introduction of 
mechanical stokers and devices for 
utilizing the waste heat of the gases 
are rendered most evident under the 
conditions of mechanical draft produc- 
tion, as are also the great advantages 
of preventing smoke and the blessings 
of good ventilation as they are exem- 
plified on shipboard. The facts that 
the size of a boiler plant required 
for a given output can be reduced 
when a fan is substituted for a chim- 
ney, that the cost of the mechanical 
draft plant is usually far less than 
that of the chimney draft plant, and 
that its operating expense is likewise 
less under proper conditions, all point 
most conclusively to the purely econ- 
omic advantages of the method. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
an induced draft as designed for the 
Cheney Brothers’ Silk Mills, So. Man- 
chester, Ct. These mills have been in 
active operation for the past fifty 
years, and at the present time offer 
employment to about 2,000 persons 
engaged in the spinning, weaving, 
dyeing and printing of silk and velvet 
goods. The steam plant as a whole is 
not a new one, but one which has been 
extended and improved from time to 
time to meet the growth of the busi- 
It is a plant, however, in which 
the owners fully recognize the advan- 


hess. 


tages of modern labor-saving machin- 
ery and devices that tend to increase 
the economical generation of power. 
About boiler 
house at one of the was re- 
built, and new boilers, coal handling 
machinery, a flue heater or economizer, 
and exhaust fan for handling the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the boilers 
were installed. 

The general arrangement of the in- 
duced draft, as designed, is as follows: 
The fan is a special 7x 10% Sturte- 
vant exhauster, so arranged in connec- 
tion with flue dampers that the gases 
may be passed through the economizer 


two years ago the old 


mills 
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and the fan, as is usually the case in 
dram, or 
The fan was 


order to create sufticient 
direct to the chimney. 
designed with a special 
that it 


either by the 


three-pulley 
arrangement, so could be 
driven independent 
Sturtevant engine or by belt from the 
line shaft. 

This mechanical draft plant was in- 
this save the 


troduced in plant to 


construction of an expensive stack, 
the old stack being in good order and 
large to discharge the 


when aided by 


amply gases 


the fan. 
This points clearly to the necessity 
of increased draft in connection with 
That a fan is 


an economizer. more 


desirable than a chimney under these 


circumstances is evidenced by the 


following statement from Cheney 


Brothers: “The gases are discharged 
This 
chimney we used previous to remod- 


through a chimney 90 feet high. 


elling our plant, and while it is higher 
than we actually 
the gases from the fan, we find it a 
satisfactory will 


need to discharge 
arrangement, as it 
give suflicient draft to start the fires 
and do our night work without using 
the fan. As our work is very variable 
we have never any accurate 
feel that the fan 
has saved us the cost of building a 
new chimney at 175 feet high, 
and thatitis giving us as satisfactory 
results as we could have obtained by 
a chimney.” 


made 
tests, but satisfied 


least 


The induced system whereby a par- 
tial vacuumis produced within the fur- 
nace, is substantially the same in its 
which it 
action. It 


effect as a chimney, most 


closely imitates in its 


possesses, however, not only greater 
that 
do not pertain to the chimney. In fact, 


it is the most 


intensity, but other advantages 
natural 
mechanical draft, 


method of ap- 
plying there is no 
change in arrangement of the boilers 
from that 


chimney is used, and there can be no 


which obtains when a 
questions as to its adaptibility when 


consideration is given to the high 
pressure differences and rates of com- 
bustion which are secured in a similar 
manner in locomotive practice. 

It is, on the whole, better subject to 
control than the 


other systems, its 


leakage is always inward, avoiding in 
convenience from flame and smoke at 
the fire doors, which, however, is only 
liable to occur under heavy air pres- 
sures and when proper damper ar 
rangements are lacking. 

It is cleanly, lends itself readily to 
control by the dampers which may be 
and can 
rendered 
requiring no atten- 
The 
early objection to this system, before 


introduced for the purpose, 


by simple means be abso 
lutely 


tion whatever from the fireman. 


automatic, 


it had been extensively adopted, was 
that the fans could not stand the high 
temperature of the gases passing 
The best refutation of 
fact that 
large numbers of the Sturtevant 
have 


through them. 
this statement lies in the 
fans 
been under 


these conditions, handling gases from 


running for years 
300° to 500° in temperature, and even 
higher. 

The essential feature of mechanical 
draft is a fan blower or exhauster. 
The peripheral discharge type of fan, 
therefore, stands as the only form 
which it is desirable to employ for the 
production of draft. 





Steam Traps. 


D’ESTE AND SEELEY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
—— 


Every high pressure 


MADE BY 


heating plant 
or any heating pipe not returning to 
the boiler should not be allowed to run 
a moment without a steam trap. No 
sane man would think for a moment 
of opening a pipe direct from his 
boiler to the atmosphere and try to 
get steam, and yet that is just what is 
done when a pipe is not drained by a 
trap. The amount of money wasted 


in this way on an ordinary 
would 


traps enough to last for 


steam 


plant in one season pay for 


years, and 


thus be one of the very best instru- 


ments which the owner or engineer 
could possibly make. While any trap 
is far better than no trap, it is always 
well to remember that a good 


trap 
costs little, if any, more than a poor 
one, and a purchase with a little care 
in making a selection can assure him 
self that he getting the best the mar- 
ket affords. 
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Four things should be required: 


First, efficiency; second, simplicity of 


parts; third, durability; and fourth, 


ease of making repairs when neces- 


sary. In all four of these points the 


Curtis balanced trap stands high, as 


may be seen by the following descrip 
tion: 
The full prospective view 


eylindrical pot with rounded ends, of 


shows a 
the strongest form to resist pressure. 
nozzle of 
the float. 


On the side is a neck or 
sufficient diameter to admit 


INLET 





This nozzle is covered with a strong 


plate, to which is bolted the composi 
It will be seen that 
the plate is removed, it brings away 


tion valve. when 
the float and valve with it, which can 
be taken, altogether, to any suitable 
place to be examined or repaired, or 
ean be shipped to the manufacturers, 
leaving the pot in placeand connected. 

The composition valve can be re- 
moved without cover, 
by taking out the four tap bolts by 
which it then the float 
steam can be pulled out far enough to 
from the knuckle, leaving 
the float inside and cover joint intact. 

The 
body cast with strong ears to bolt it 
The valve 
consists of two discs of equal area on 


removing the 
is fastened; 
unscrew it 


sectional view shows a valve 


onto the cover of the trap. 


a single stem, one with a short sliding 
fit, and the other with a ground seat 
taper fit, which guides it onto its seat, 
while the valve stem is guided by a 
spider with three arms, and is loosely 
connected by a knuckle joint and stem 
to the float. 
parts, the outer one 


The valve stem is in two 
arrying the discs 
screwed into the inner one; and when 


unscrewed the valve can be taken out 
for repairs or grinding. 

By removing the cap from the end 
of the valve body, the valve can be 


taken out without starting a joint, 


pipe, bolt or gasket. ‘This is claimed 
by the makers as an entirely new, as 
form of 


it certainly is a valuable, 


construction. It is also provided with 
an independent passage or passby con- 
with the 


only trap, so far as known, 


valve so easily accessible from the 
outside. It 
independent 
trolled by 


be continued 


is also provided with an 


passage or passby con- 
a stop valve, and work can 
water drained 


off, even if the discharge valve should 


and the 


remain closed for any reason. The 
float is very large, perfectly rounded, 
so hard that it cannot be dented, nor 
can it be collapsed at 200 lbs. pressure. 
It is made by a special process of an 
alloy aluminum, and 
cally indestructable. It is hermetical- 
ly sealed as a glass globe, and is so 
located in the trap that the outlet is 


always sealed by 


with is practi- 


several inches of 


water. 


These steam traps have acquired 


their reputation in the last eight years 
simply on their merits. This is pre- 
plain, serviceable 


work 


sented as a strong, 
machine, and is warranted to 


correctly under any disadvantage 
sub- 
any 
than the 


Some of 


to which a steam trap can be 


jected. They will work against 


head or back pressure less 
direct pressure in the trap. 
them are now working with 75 pounds 
in the trap, against 30 pounds 


outlet, and deliver hot 


pres- 
sure on the 
water into the second and third story, 


or into a closed tank. 
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The Curtis balanced trap is also 
often used as a water-iine trap on 
large plants, when there is need to 
balance any particular circulation, to 
prevent snapping and cracking in the 
pipes and radiators. This is ac- 
complished by connecting the direct 
steam pipe to the top of the trap, and 
bringing in the return below the 
water line of the trap. 





The Griswoldville Explosion. 


Finishing the years’ record of dis- 
asters in New England, December 
added another boiler explosion to the 
list. The scene of this last catas- 
trophe was at Griswoldville, in the 
western part of Massachusetts, in the 
No. 2 mill of the Griswoldville Cotton 
Manufacturing Co. 

Conected with this mill was a brick 
extension in which was located two 
100 h. p. boilers which were used for 
heating purposes and to furnish steam 
power to help out the water wheels. 
At this time but one boiler was in use, 
the other being laid off. In addition 
to containing the boiler-room, the 
building was used for a blacksmith’s 

warp dressing a cotton 
coal storing shed and machine 


shop, 
and 
shop. 

On December 29th the plant was 
shut down at six P. M. as usual, the 
boilers were filled with water for the 
night, the fires banked, and left in 
charge of a night fireman, Fred 
Scheiffler, who was also night watch- 
man. 

The mill operatives had all left the 
factory and so far as known, the 
watchman had been in charge a little 
over an hour, when the town was 
startled by a terrific explosion, which 
was heard for several miles. 

In a short time a large crowd had 
gathered about the mills, and found 
the brick extension in ruins. No fire 
followed the explosion and search was 
immediately commenced for the cause 
of the wreck, and to find, if possible 
the missing watchman. 

In clearing up a section of the wreck 


room, 


the rescuers made their way into the 
machine shop, but were unable to find 
any trace of the watchman until after 
a long search, his mangled body was 
discovered under the ruins of the 
western wall just outside of the build- 
ing. 

Further investigation showed that 
the boiler had given way, the tubes in 
one sheet being found near the setting 
and the greater part of the shell car- 
ried some 250 feet east, while another 
section was deposited in the river near 
the mill. 

The boiler had been inspected a few 
days previous to the accident and was 
considered in good condition. 

As usual, just what caused the 
break will remain a mystery. The 
watchman’s clock found after the ex- 
plosion, indicated that he had made 
the seven o’clock trip through the mill 
and returned to the machine shop, ad- 
joining the boiler room, which showed 
that the boiler had without doubt re- 
ceived his attention but a very few 
moments before the break. 

Among other theories advanced as 
to a probable cause, was that the 
pressure might have run up and the 
boiler, being full of water, the blow- 
ing of the safety-valve caused an im- 
mense water hammer, too great for 
the boiler to stand. 

No blame is attached to the watch- 
man, as he had been in the company’s 
employ for about ten years, and was 
considered a thoroughly reliable and 
competent man. 

The company also have the reputa- 
tion of being very careful in seeing 
that all safe-guards necessary to the 
protection of life and property are 
taken. An evidence of this is seen by 
the fact that during the seventy years 
which have elapsed since the mill was 
first started by Jos. Griswold, Sr., this 
is the first fatal accident that has oc- 
curred. 

That the boiler was built from 
specifications furnished by the Hart- 
ford Boiler Ins. Co. is a guarantee 
that it was of first-class construction, 
and the safety appliances at the last 
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inspection were found to be in excel- —A German has patented a method 
lent condition. It follows therefore of stiffening hats as follows: The hats 
that this disaster must take its place are stiffened with the ordinary shellac 
in the already long list of mysterious liquor in the usual way, then sand- 
boiler explosions. papered; they are then treated on the 





GRISWOLDVILLE M:iLL AFPER EXPLOSION, 











THE EXPLODED BOILER, 


—Very little reliable knowledge has inside with a white shellac soap liquor 
come down to modern times regarding which may be colored with an alcohol 
the textile arts of Ancient Britain. soluble dyestuff, such as nigrosine. 
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The Calico Printing Industry. 


M. Schoen, a well-known French au- 
thority, has compiled the following 
statistics relating to the calico print- 
ing industry of the world. The num- 
ber of printworks is 314, distributed 
as follows: 

Great Britain 

Russia 
United 
Austria 
France 
Alsace-Lorraine 

Germany 

Spain 

Itally 

Holland 

Mexico 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

From this it will be seen that Great 
Britain is above other countries in the 
number of printworks it possesses, 
the United States coming second. M. 
Schoen gives the number of machines 
as 2,686, distributed as follows: 


Great Britain 
Russia 

United States 
Austria 
I’rance 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Germany 
Spain 

Italy 

Holland 
Mexico 
Switzerland 
Belgium 


States 


Here again Great Britain occupies 
the premier position, having more than 
twice as many machines as any of 
its competitors, Russia coming sec- 
ond, and the United States occupying 
the third place. The “Textile Mer- 
cury,” of England, does not accept M. 
Schoen’s figures as strictly accurate, 
those relating to Great Britain being, 
it believes, much below the mark. His 
comparisons, however are interesting. 

Comparing the average number of 
machines in the works, it will be seen 
that the Russian printworks must be 
relatively larger than British works, 
as they have an average of 14.2 ma- 
chines. The celebrated Alsatian 
printworks are also larger (13.6 ma- 
chines per works). On the other hand, 
British works have an average of 11.2 
machines per works, while American 


printworks are smaller, as they only 
average 9.2 machines. 

The production of printed pieces is 
given at 45,882,000, distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Great Britain 
Russia 
United States 
Austria 
France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Germany 
Spain 

Italy 
Holland 
Mexico 
Switzerland 
Belgium 


15,984,000 
9,064,000 
7,780,000 
3,375,000 
2,364,000 

912,000 
2,250,000 
1,128,000 
1,740,000 

270,000 

675,000 

160,000 

180,000 


The following table shows the quan- 
tity produced by each machine in the 
different countries :— 

Great Britain 
Russia 

United States 
Austria 

France 
Alsace-Lorraine 
Germany 


18,000 
22,000 
20,000 
15,000 
12,000 
6,000 
15,000 
12,000 
20,000 
10,000 
25,000 
8,0C0 
10,000 

We have here the astonishing facts, 
according to M. Schoen, that the most 
productive machines are in Mexico, the 
least productive in Alsace, while as 
regards Great Britain a machine turns 
out three times the number of pieces 
produced in Alsace. This is due to the 
longer runs of a design in England. 
While on the average a run in Eng- 
land may be taken as 100 pieces, in 
Alsace it is only about 30, and much 
time is lost in changing a machine 
from one design to another. America 
turns out more pieces per machine 
than England, as does also Russia, 
which is a good second to Mexico in 
its machine output. Italy also has a 
large output. 


Holland 
Mexico 
Switzerland 
Belgium 





—The English manufacturers and 
merchants hold the markets of the 
world not by looking at things from a 
superficial point of view, but from the 
standpoint that where there is busi- 
ness they must have it, by putting in 
operation only what are practical and 
common sense business methods. 





COLORS AND DYFING. 


Dye Recipes for March. 


The followin 
the TEXTILE 


recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
ORLD, The Supplement contains the colored samples, dved aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which xre of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recire No. 33. 
Medium Biue on Cotton Yarn. 
Diamineral Blue R on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 


14 lbs. Diamineral Blue R. 
(Wm, J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St., New York.) 


2 lbs. Sal Soda. 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat, and top off in a 
second bath with 

14 lbs. Sulphate of Copper. 
1 1b. Bichromate of Potash. 
4 lb. Acetic Acid. 

Turn one-half hour at 160 to 180 
deg. F. Rinse. 

An extremely fast shade of blue is 
obtained by an after treatment in a 
chrome and sulphate of copper bath. 


Fine and fast indigo shades are pro- 


duced at a very low cost. (See re- 
cipe 28 in the February Supplement for 


a medium blue on cotton.) 


Recipe No. 34. 
Reddish Brown on Cotton Varna. 


Direct Brown R on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 


Prepare dyebath with 


8 lbs. Direct Brown R. 


(Syncs & Street, 8 Water St., New 
fork.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Brown R, like Direct Brown 
J, (see recipe in this issue No. 37), is 
a very soluble color, and will combine 
with other direct dyes for shading. The 
shade here shown is of a reddish 
that is very popular, and when com- 
bined with direct reds, fine shades of 


cast 


wine, maroons and garnets can be pro- 
duced. Less color can be used in suc- 
ceeding baths. 


Recipe No. 35. 
Medium Blue on Worsted Varna, 


Wool Blue S S on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Wool Blue § S. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 120° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Wool Blue SS is very well adapted 
for dyeing wool, and as it produces a 
cheap and fast blue in one dip, dyers 
can use it to advantage. It is used not 
only for a blue, in itself, but will com- 
bine with other acid dyes for producing 
other shades. It is fast. (See recipe 
22 in February Supplement. ) 

Recire No. 36. 
Black on Wool Cheviot Cloth. 
Logwood and Fustic on 220 pounds 
wool cheviot cloth. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours with 
6 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
1 lb. Blue Vitriol. 
4 lb. Sulphuric Acid. 
Wash and dye in a bath with 
26 lbs. Solid Logwood Extract N. 


3 lbs. Fustie Liquor L. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 


Enter in cloth at 160° F., bring to a 
boil while turning, and turn 1 1-2 hours 
at that heat. 

Logwood Extract N and Fustic Liquor 
L are both well known extracts on the 
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market. 
count of their strength and pureness. 
They produce together very fine shades 
of blacks, working well with alizarines. 
(See recipes 71, 72, 124 and 134, in 
1897 Supplement, for shades of plum, 


They are largely used on ac- 


green and olive.) 


Recire No. 37. 

Orange Brown ona Cotton Yara. 
Direct Brown J on 100 pounds cotton 

yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Direct Brown J. 
(Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Brown J dyes a brown of a 
yellow cast, and can be used with other 
direct colors for producing different 
shades of browns and other colors. It 
is very soluble and dyes perfectly level. 
For standing baths, less color is used. 
(See recipe 34 in this issue, where 
Direct Brown R is used). 


Recive No, 38. 
Purple jon Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Blue A A on 100 pounds 
yarn. 


Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Acid Blue A A. 


(Jobn J. Keller & Co,, 104 Murray 
sSt., New York.) 


worsted 


3 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 120° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Acid Blue A A produces a fine shade 
of blue, and as the color does not rub 


off, and works level, 
be an excellent dye for combining with 


it will be found to 


other acid dyes and extracts; as itisa 


cheap color, it will be an object for 
dyers to try it. 


RECIPE No. 39. 
Brown on Cotton Kait Goods. 
Direct Brown 5095 on 100 pounds of 
cotton knit goods. 
Prepare dye bath with, to start 
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24 lbs. Direct Brown 5095. 


(Stone & Ware Co, 157 Maiden 
Lane, New York City.) 


15 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in cloth at boil, and run one 
hour at that heat. For standing kettle, 
use 

14 to 13 lbs. of Brown. 

Direct Brown 5095, being a direct 
dye, will combine with 
dyes. 


other direct 
It produces not only a full and 
bright shade of brown, but a fast color, 
and like Direct Navy Blue 5096 (see 
recipe 40 this issue) will be found to be 
very useful for hosiery piece goods, 


cotton, yarn, ete. 


No. 40. 
Dark Blue on Cotton Knit Goods, 
Direct Navy Blue on 100 pounds cotton 
knit goods. 
Prepare dye bath with, to start 


4 lbs. Direct Navy Blue 5096. 
(The Stone & Ware Co., 157 Maiden 
Land, New York), 


15 lbs. Common Salt. 


RECIPE 


Enter in cloth at boil, 
hour at that heat. 


Direct Navy Blue 5096 dyes a full, 


and run one 


fine shade of a deep navy blue, in one 
dip, producing a fast, cheap and levél 
dyeing. For standing kettle, one-third 
less color can be used. ‘ 


Reciee No. 41. 
Green on Wool Flannuetl. 
Dark Green E. B. on 100 pounds wool 
flannel. 
Prepare dye bath with 
5 lbs. Alizarine Green E. B. 
(Cc BischotT & Co. 87 
Place, New York.) 
Enter in cloth at 100° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. Then add 
8 Ibs. Acetic Acid. 
Turn at boil till bath is exhausted. 


The dye is first dissolved in ammonia, 


Park 


of which three to five pounds should be 
Make “a 
paste first, then pour boiling water on 
it till it is thoroughly dissolved. 


Alizarine Green E B is a fast color, 


and for a direct green it does splendid 
work. 


used for each pound of dye. 


It can also be dyed on a chrome 
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mordant. The color is perfectly fast 
to washing, and will not rub off. 


Recire No. 42. 
Red on Wool Yarn. 
Titan Red on 100 pounds wool yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 


14 lbs. Titan Red. 
(Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 100 
William St., New York.) 


8 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter in yarn at 120 deg. F.; bring 
to boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 


Titan Red, when dyed on wool, will 
be found to work on the fibre slowly, 
thus giving level shades. The Titan 
Red dissolves readily in hot water, and 


produces very fast shades, giving a fine, 
brilliant appearance. It does not bleed 


or rub off. 


RecirE No. 48. 
Medium Blue on Cotton Flannel, 
Alizarine Blue D G on 100 pounds cot- 
ton flannel. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Alizarine Blue D G. 


(Victor Koech] & Co., 79 Murray 8t., 
New York.) 


50 lbs. Common Salt. 
2 lbs. Sal Ammoniac. 


Enter in cloth at 110° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn 45 minutes 


at that heat. Rinse and enter a fresh 
bath to which 

8 lbs. Blue Vitriol 
has been added. Turn 20 to 30 minutes 


at 150 deg. F. 

When Alizarine Blue D G is after 
treated in a chrome or blue vitriol bath, 
exceedingly fast shades are produced. 


The shade of blue becomes changed by 


this treatment. (See recipe 179 in last 
December’s Supplement for a medium 


blue on cotton.) 


Recire No. 44. 
Red Violet on Worsted Yarn. 
Acid Violet 118 on 100 pounds worsted 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. Acid Violet 118. 


(The Hanna Schoellkopf Co., 135 
No. Water St., Philadelphia.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F. Bring 
to boil while turning, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Acid Violet, like Acid Blue (see 
recipe 24), is a strong and concentrated 
dye, and has all the good qualities of 
the latter. These dyes combine very 
well, and produce fine shades of dark 
and navy blues. 


Recipe No. 45. 
Bright Bed on Cotton Yarn. 
Brilliant Red D on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 


Prepare dyebath with 


14.lbs. Brilliant Red D. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter yarn in dye bath at boil, and 
turn one hour at that heat. Then allow 
the bath to cool down ior one-half hour, 
while turning slowly. 

Brilliant Red D is a new direct dye 


for cotton, and will be found to be afine 
dye, and very easily worked. Thefdye 
goes on very slowly, and works per- 
fectly level. 


of a brilliant and rich cast, and fast. 


The color it produces is 


46. 
Slate on Cotton Knit Goods. 


ReEciPe No. 


Pluto Black G on 100 pounds cotton 
knit goods. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 oz. Pluto Black G. 
(Furbs nfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St.. New York.) 
8 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
1 lb. Sal soda. 
Enter in cloth at 140 deg. F.; 
to boil while 


bring 
turning, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Fine shades of grays and slates can 
be dyed by using small quantities of 
Pluto Black G. It also dyes a fine, 
deep, rich shade of black in one dip, at 
avery small cost. (See recipe 175 in 
1897 Supplement, on the same kind of 


goods). 
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Recire No. 47. 
Red on Wersted Yarn. 
Brilliant Bordeaux S on 100 pounds 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare dyebath with 
1 1b Brilliant Bordeaux S. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., 55 Beekman St., New York.) 


3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 120° F. Bring up to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade 
at that heat. 

Brilliant Bordeaux S$ is a new color, 
and the shades produced by it are very 
brilliant and rich. The color works 
very level and slowly on the fibre, 
penetrating the thickest cloth. It is 
fast against light and alkalies. It also 
gives a very fine shade on silk. 


Recire No. 48. 
Blue Black on Mixed Yarn. 


Blue 77 G on 100 pounds yarn (60 per 
cent. cotton and 40 per cent wool). 


Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Blue 77 G. 
(Anchor Color Mfg. Co., 462 Cherry 
St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lbs. Borax. 

Enter in yarn at 120 deg. F.; bring 
to boil while turning, and turn one 
hour at that heat. Then shut off steam 
and turn slowly for one-half hour 
longer, without the steam being turned 
on. 

For dyeing mixed cotton and wool, 
Blue 77 G is very well adapted. It 
produces the same shade on both fibres 
in one dip, and the cost is very low. 
The color shown here will be found to 
be fast. (See recipes 107 and 123 in 
the 1897 Supplement). 





New Dyes. 


We present a number of new dyes 
to our readers, in the recipes that ap- 
pear in this issue. 

Sykes & Street, New York, have 
represented in recipes 34 and 37, two 
dyes known as Direct Brown R and 
Direct Brown J, for the production of 
a reddish brown and an orange brown 
respectively, on cotton yarn. These 
products are fairly fast to washing, 
and quite fast to light. We refer to 


our dyer’s comments concerning 
them. 

In recipe 36, we think our many 
readers will be interested in the com- 
bination of Logwood and Fustic Ex- 
tracts, furnished by the Stamford 
Mfg. Co., New York. The production 
of a good black on a low grade cloth 
is just what is wanted in some of our 
mills. 

A handsome purple on worsted yarn 
may be seen in recipe 38, obtained 
from the use of Acid Blue A A, fur- 
nished by John J. Keller & Co., New 
York. This dye is used in the identi- 
cal manner as the other acid blues 
furnished by this house, and which 
have been exhibited in previous re- 
cipes. 

The Stone & Ware Co., New York, 
show two excellent dyes in this issue, 
one in recipe 39 (Direct Brown 5095), 
for the production of a brown on cot- 
ton knit goods, and one in recipe 40 
(Direct Navy Blue 5096), for the pro- 
duction of a dark blue on cotton yarn. 
These dyes possess the properties of 
going immediately on the yarn piece 
goods, or on cotton, in one bath, 
giving full, dark shades, and abso- 
lutely fast, at a low cost. 

We think our readers will be inter- 
ested in the green on wool flannel, 
noticed in recipe 41, obtained from 
the use of Alizarine Green E B, 
furnished by C. Bischoff & Co., New 
York. Our dyer’s comments in refer- 
ence to this dye may be read to ad- 
vantage. The shades obtained from 
this dye are absolutely fast to sun- 
light and to fulling. In this recipe, 
our dyer has made use of ammonia, 
but if no ammonia is used for dissoly- 
ing the color, it will, -» a certain ex- 
tent, dissolve in the dye tub, but may 
cause spots on the goods. Although 
by this way it will turn out much 
brighter, but only half strength, As 
stated by our dyer, this dye may also 
be used on a chrome bottom, and com- 
bine with any of the alizarines, but 
some acetic acid will have to be used 
invariably. 

The use of Titan Red in recipe 42, 
for a red on woolen yarn, furnished 
by Read Holliday & Sons, New York, 
should attract attention. This dye is 
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one of the direct cotton reds supplied 
by this house, dying a blue shade of 
pink or red, according to the amount 
of dyestuff used from salt baths. It 
is especially useful for dyeing wool, 
yielding a bright, bluish shade, when 
dyed with acetic acid, as per the 
recipe given in this issue. The color 
fast, and should 
very useful to the wool dyer. 
We think that the receivers of our 
Dyers’ Supplement attracted 
to the red violet on 
seen in recipe 44, produced from acid 
violet 118, furnished by the 
Schoellkopf Co., Philadelphia. 
color is simply an acid violet 


produced is prove 


will be 
worsted yarn, 
Hanna- 

This 
which 
can be used in combination for cardi- 
wines, etc. 

The effect of Brilliant Red D, 
nished by A. Klipstein & New 
York, in recipe 45, for the produc- 
tion of a bright red on cotton yarn, 
and our dyer’s 
comments are of value to those who 
The chief point of 


nals, 
fur- 
Co., 


is especially good, 
make use of it. 
value of this dye is its non-sensitive- 
ness to acids, and its extreme fast- 
ness to light. 

The New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., New York, have furnished a very 
effectual dye in their Brilliant Bor- 
deaux 8, in the production of a red 
ou worsted yarn, 
dye 
market last 
coloring matter for 


seen in recipe 47. 
upon the 


acid 


introduced 
Summer, as a 


This was 
new 
wool, possessing 
the advantages of a level dyeing red 
for dark yielding very 
dyeings. Being very easily soluble, it 
is very slowly absorbed 
by the fibre, from an acid bath, and 
yields intense bluish red shades. As 
is the with level 
colors, the 
pletely 


shades, even 


and evenly 


case most dyeing 


acid baths are not 
exhausted. The fastness to 
alkalies and acids and stoving is per- 
fect. Silk is dyed with it in a broken, 
boiled-off liquor bath. It finds advan- 
tageous application in wool printing. 


com- 


Commercial enterprise has become 
a national policy with foreign coun- 
tries, and who will say that it ought 
not to be encouraged by the American 
government, whose consuls should be 
made more useful than they have 
been. ; 


Tubs and False Bottoms. 


Il have often had to replace existing 
wooden “false-bottoms” in dye room 
kettles; and have 
done so with iron ones. The instances 
in which they cannot be used to great 
and lasting advantage, are few and far 
between. If a dye tub is worth build- 
ing, it is worth building well, fitly 
framed together. It also pays to put 
in the best kind of bottom. It is sur- 
prising to see kettles not only put to 
gether of plank, a full inch too thin for 
the purpose, but with bottoms that are 


wherever possible 


a nuisance from first to last. 

When I was a boy, the kettles then 
in use for 
either of 
with 
and 


raw stock dyeing 
cauldrons 
brick foundation and fireplace, 
flues beneath and around. The 


bottoms of these were bowl shaped in- 


were 


copper or iron, 


— 


oe 





Rae 
\ —— 
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side as was also the perforated false 
bottom within. These, of course, hav- 
ing served their day and generation, 
are of the past. However, our friends 
tinctorial, in Scotland and in Canada, 
know a thing or two, and have iaken 
an idea from these by-gone “boilers” 
as they were called. The thought to 
my mind is a very happy one, aud for 
twenty years I have continued to pro- 
fit by it. They make their false bot- 
toms in a similar fashion. As these 
are a good thing, and not so generally 
known as they should be, I shall here 
try to briefly describe them for the 
readers of this magazine. 

Suppose you are providing for a 
large tub, seven feet across, and four 
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and a half feet deep, inside measure- 
ment, a common size in niills of aver- 
age capacity. Get some narrow, inch 
thick, planed, pine boaids, saw them 
off into seven inch or eight inch 
lengths. Nail these side by side all 
around the inner circumference of 
your tub, tight down to the bottom, 
and to each other. This will form a 
circular support for the outer rim of 
your new false bottom, clean and 
strong. Use copper, zine, or good 
clout nails. 

But wait a second; perhaps I should 
forewarn you of one thing that your 
carpenter and yourself may forget, 1s 
I did once. It is better that I should 
retrace my steps than to leave it out. 
What I wish to emphasize, as prelimi- 
nary to even what I have already de- 
scribed, is this: be sure to get your 
kettle into a circular shape, at the bot- 
tom at least, first of all. Don’t fancy 
that because the bottom of it has been 
lined out with a pair of trammel 
points, and worked true to circle 
afterwards that the tub must be 
round. That by no means follows. 
When the hoops are drawn or driven, 
they do not invariably pull the chime 
in the staves snugly over the rim of 
the bottom with equal tightness in 
every place. So, I repeat, get it quite 
round, and prove it so by measure- 
ments. 

You will next strike a 
twenty to twenty-two inches in diam- 
eter, exactly in the center of the floor 
of the kettle. Have your millwrizght 
make a pattern from which to mould 
a cast iron ring to stand on short legs 
where this circle comes. This ring 
will need to be about 1% to 1% inches 
wide on its upper surface, about an 
inch thick, and rounded on the bottom 
side. You understand that it will lie 
horizontally on its feet. These last 
must be about six in number, cast into 
the ring of one piece, and Haring at 
the lower end so as to rest ilat and 
securely. They ought to raise the 
upper surface of the ring not much 
over three inches from the floor, or 
bottom proper, of the kettle. A rough 
diagram, Tig. 1, of the ring, cut 
through the middle of one of its feet, 
is herewith shown. 

You will notice 


circle of 


the quarter inch 


square ridge along the top of the ring. 
Its use will appear as I proceed. ‘lhe 
dotted line shows the shape of the 
ring between the supporting feet. 


When made, this ring will sit quite 
solid on the flat-footed, stubby sup- 
ports without screw or fastening, fair- 
ly in the middle of the tub’s bottom 
Let me explain its purpose 


on top. 
now. 

Iron plates are to be cast a quarter 
of an inch, or 5-16 in. thick, which will 
extend from the inside walls of the 
tub to the ring I have mentioned, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The plates are cast 
in segmentary divisions of the inter- 
vening space (Fig. 3). Each plate 
section ought to be about sixteen 
inches wide at the widest end, propor- 
tionately narrower at the other. ‘The 
open space in the ring will be filled 
with two semi-circular plates, which 
will now complete the false bottom. 
The ridge on the face of the ring keeps 
all in place. The plates are perforated 
with 1-16 inch holes, an inch apart, in 
rows two inches apart from each 
other. The regularity of the perfora- 
tions is broken, as masons break 
joints in their work. The holes in the 
outer plates do not start till you get 
eight or ten inches away from the 
walls of the tub. Along the straight 
side edge of one of the center, and of 
each of the other plates, is placed a % 
in.. strip thrown out half of its width 
over the edge so as to form a shelf 
for the edge of the adjoining plate to 
rest upon. This may be of about the 
thickness of the plates themselves, 
and rounded off neatly on the under 
side like the ring. The strips are of 
course placed on the pattern, and cast 
upon the plates, 

If the foregoing description has been 
sufficiently lucid, it will be understood 
from this that the result is a clean, 
strong, and lasting saucer-shaped, 
false-bottom, on which the stock al- 
ways boils just right, and drains free- 
ly when done, and which makes pole- 
ing easier and more certain. ‘The 
overlapping plates are secured only by 
their own weight, so that by lifting a 
couple of them at any time, the stea:n 
pipe may be examined, or the space 
between the bottoms cleaned out, 
without trouble or damage to the ket- 
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sort 
clogs, 


tle. A sereen bottom of this 
never breaks, or splinters, or 

like a wooren one, and with ordinary 
care it will last a generation. A well 
made, well hooped tub of this sort, 
built of sound three-inch staff, with 
bottom like this, will be found to be 
practically indestructable, and will out- 
wear several of the type usually met 
with in dyehouses throughout the 
country. Allow me to commend it to 
your notice. J. ©. 





Hat Dyeing. 


The hat dyer has a peculiar fabric 
io deal with, felt, the mere mechan- 
ical construction of which interposes 
many difliculties in the way of obtain- 
ing perfect results in dyeing. Then 
there are the difficulties brought about 
by the character of the fur and wool 
fibres which are employed in the for- 
mation of hats. All the various kinds 
of wools, furs of rabbit, hare, etc., are 
used and while all these consist essen- 
tially of the same substance, yet the 
structure of each fibre is so different 
that 
for the different dyestuffs and color- 
Hence if théy are mixed 
they are frequently in 
the formation of a hat, the difficul- 
ties of the dyer in the way of produc- 
level and uniform 
are materially in- 


being 


it gives rise to varying affinities 


ing matters. 


together, as 


ing a_ perfectly 
color on the hat 
Wool 

open in structure, 
dye than fur fibres and greater pene 
tration is effected on wool than on fur 


creased, fibres, more 


are much easier to 


hats. 

Hat bodies are usually dyed in large 
6 in. to 4 ft. 
deep, 


copper kettles about 3 ft. 
and 24 to 30 
heated by 


inches 


aCTOSS 


steam. In some pans the 
steam pipe is carried round the bottom 
corner of the kettle, but a better plan 
is to put in a perforated false bottom 
the actual 


inches above 


the steam 


about 5 to 6 


bottom and run pipe in a 
zig-zag manner in the space between 
During the opera- 


about by 


the two bottoms. 


hats worked 
Mechanical dyeing machines 


for the 


tion the 
paddles. 
have not come into much 


are 


use 
dyeing of hats. 
Stiffened hats are 


more difficult to 


deal with in hand dyeing, while a 
machine has yet to be made which 
will work with success in the dyeing 
of stiffened hats. As regards the 
stiffening of hats, it may be remarked 
that the stiffening adds materially to 
the trouble of dyeing by preventing 
the proper penetration of the dyestuff 
into the substance of the hat body. 
This is a difficulty which is met with 
to a greater extent with certain dyes 
than with others. It is well worth 
the while of hat dyers to consider 
not worth while to 
stiffen after dyeing instead of before 
it. It can be and is done in many 
with The hat 
dyer in with stiffened hats 
will find that the best results are ob- 
tained when dyestuffs are used which 
are soluble in water, as their penetra- 
tive powers are such 
dyes as alizarine, gambier, etc., that 
are insoluble in water, or whose dye- 
ing properties depend upon their form 
ing insoluble color-lakes with metallic 
mordants, are used; then the hat felt 
acts as a filter, and retains the color- 
ing matter or the color-lake on the 
prevents it pene 
trating below into the centre of the 
hat felt. Here then comes in a 
hindrance or difficulty in hat-dye 
ing due to the 
1f a physical nature, the struc- 
ture of the hat few, on 
and the character of the dyestuffs or 
the The 
only way of overcoming this difficulty 


whether it is 


eases good results. 


working 


greatest when 


surface, and from 


operation of two 
causes 
the one hand, 
other. 


coloring 


matters on 
is by recognizing the causes and tak- 


ing steps accordingly; we shall see 
later on how this may be done. 

It is a notable fact that the affinity 
of animal fibres like wool and fur, for 
the boil 


temperatures; 


and 
the 
this 


dyestuffs, is greatest at 


least at ordinary 


dyer must take advantage of 


property in carrying out his dyeing 


operations. If he desires uniform, 
level 


well 


which have penetrated 
fibre, he 


not enter his goods into a boiling bath, 


shades, 
throughout the must 
but into a cold or only lukewarm bath, 
keeping at that temperature for some 
then raising up to the 
boil. It is not needful to boil furi- 
ously, a gentle boil is sufficient; this 


time, slowly 
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gives time for the fixation of the dye- 
stuff on the fibre, and particularly so 
in hat-dyeing, rather than a_ short 
furious boil. At the boil the wool or 
fur fixes the dyestuff firmly; hence the 
necessity of the dye bath being at the 
boiling heat or near that heat, say 
from 200° to 212° F. The duration 
of the dyeing, after the boil has been 
attained, should be about one hour 
to an hour and a half, while to 
reach ithe boil, from half to even 
an hour should be allowed. The 
hat dyer makes use of both nat- 
ural and artificial dyestuffs, the latter 
at the expense of the former. The dyes 
which are in use for hat dyeing di- 
vide themselves into two divisions: all 
those acid and azo colors which are 
dyed from acid baths, and secondly, 
those which require a metallic mor- 
dant to enable them to develop and 
fix the color on the fibre; that 
say, the mordant dyes. 

As far as regards the basic dyes, it 
is doubtful if ever they will be used, 
for they lack two necessary elements 
that all hat dyes must possess—the ca- 
pability of withstanding the finishing 
process through which the hat passes 
after it has been dyed, and the want 
of resistance to light and air when in 
use. The direct dyes dye wool very 
well, and they have an advantage in 
that they will dye any bits of cotton 
that may be mingled with the wool or 
fur fibres. Their capabilities for hat 
dyeing, however, have yet to be de- 
monstrated. Some few of them which 
possess good wearing properties are 
worth a trial, but there are others that 
cannot possibly be used owing to their 
want of fastness.—[The Dyer and Cal- 
ico Printer. 


is to 





Artificial Silk. 


Artificial silk, which is produced in 
the well known manner from cellulose, 
has not been brought into such gen- 
eral use as had been expected. This is 
mainly due to its behavior in the 
presence of water. In its wet state it 
leses about 90 per cent. of strength, 
and this property, apart from the 
drawbacks occasioned by this fact in 
the practical utilization of the silk, 


also renders the further treatment, es- 
pecially the dyeing, considerably more 
difficult. 

A process has recently been invented 
abroad for removing the so-called hy- 
groscopicity of artificial silk, that is 
to say, its tendency to absorb water. 
This consists in adding to the solvent 
for the nitrocellulose, formic aldehyde, 
acetic aldehyde, paraldehyde, ben- 
zaldehyde, or other substances belong- 
ing to the same group, or in treating 
the drawn-out thread with a solution 
of such substances. The quantity of 
formic aldehyde which is to be mixed 
with the solvent, or with the agent re- 
quired for treating the finished spun 
thread before its denitration, may 
arount to as much as 15 per cent. of 
the weight of the nitrocellulose. 

As formic aldehyde, or the above- 
mentioned equivalents in combination 
with ethyl alcohol or methyl alcohol, 
ether, etc., constitute an extremely ef- 
fective solvent for nitrocellulose, it is 
most advantageous to add and nux the 
formie aldehyde at the very 
mencement of the treatment of the 
nitrocellulose. 


com- 





—For the production of moire effects 
on crimpes the following process has 
becn patented abroad:—Print a suit- 
able cloth in narrow stripes, 3—6 
threads wide and about the same dis- 
tance apart, in black or colors, using 
one or several rollers. Again pass 
through the machine, using with the 
same rollers a crimping reserve of 
known constitution, white or color, 
whilst the cloth on entering the ma- 
chine is alternately moved to the right 
or left, so as to effect an irregular 
crossing of the two sets of stripes. 
Afterwards pass through caustic soda, 
and when sufficiently crimped, wash 
off and dry. Instead of producing the 
stripes to be crimped by printing, they 
may also be woven, and in either case 
they may be superposed to any kind 
of woven or printed design. 





--The fundamental purpose of the 
Lowell Textile School is the promotion 
of manufactures, and very mucn to 
this purpose is expected of the best 
men who shall graduate after having 
gathered the full preparation which 
the school can give. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, an) 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
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uestions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
markets, etc., are especi: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


pressed. 
publication, 


Sheep, Etc. in England. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please give me the number of 
heep in England, and also the fluctu- 
tions in the price of 60s Botany tops, 
nee 1890. : 
Lowell. ys ie 
lambs in 
and the 
174,939,356 
pounds of 


sheep and 
in 1896 was 30,786,023, 
otal wool production was 
pounds, including 36,281,916 
pulled wool, making the net clip of wool 
for 1897, 138,657,440 pounds. The produc- 
was obtained from the sheep and 
lambs of 1896. The price of 60s Botany 
tops in January, 1890, was 29d. The de- 
line in price of this product commenced 
in the preceding month, and continued 
until Apil, 1892, when the price remained 
without much change until the last quar- 
ter of 1894, when another decline took 
place, till 16-1/2d. was touched, in June 
of 1895, when a quick advance was made 
till it reached 22-1/2d., in September of 
that year, when there was a reaction, 
with frequent fluctuations, until the mid- 
dle of 1897, when a decidedly upward 
turn took place to 20-1/2d., at which fg- 
ire it closed the year. 


The number of 


England 


tion 





Infants’ Underwear in the South. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly give me a list of some 
of the manufacturers in the South, who 
make infants’ underwear, and oblige 

Bridgeport. 


We are aware of only one ur two milis 
in the South making this line of goods, 
ind have given you their address by 
mail. There are comparatively few 
knitting mills in the South, although 
their number is constantly increasing. 
Most of these mills, manufacture seam- 
less cotton hoisery, although there are 
quite a number now making underwe ur 
with good success. 





Pulled Wool. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you furnish me any reliable data 
upon which to estimate the production 
of pulled wool in this country? 

Rhode Island. W. B. 


We know of no such data, nor do we 
know how to secure it, unless every pull- 
ing establishment in the country is 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, vot for 
but as an evidence of good faith. 


and the necessary statistics 
obtained from such sources. This wou!d 
involve a great deal of labor, and in 
many instances the information would 
not be forthcoming. The post-mortem 
inspection of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, for 1897, was 5,213,894 sheep. 
Of course, this was much below the act- 
ual number of sheep slaughtered from 
whose pelts wool was pulled. This was 
the number of sheep inspected and en- 
tered into consumption. The total num- 
ber of sheep that were slaughtered in 
1897 was probably somewhere between 
eight and twelve million, which would 
give the total production of pulled wool, 
on the basis of 4-1/2 pounds per pelt, 
which at a fair estimate, is about forty 
million pounds. This accords with the 
estimates of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers. 


written to 





Cotton Spindles in Great Britain. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you give me the number of cotton 
spindles in Great Britain, and if there 
has been any additions to the cotton 
spinning capacity of that country within 
the last ten years. 

Maine. KK we Be. 


According to this year’s edition of Wor- 
rall's cotton spinners’ and manufac- 
turers’ directory, the number of spindles, 
which we understand to include spin- 
ning and doubling, in 1898, is 41,795,731, 
apportioned among 1,735 firms. In 1887- 
88 the number of spindles was 40,946,709 
apportioned among 1778 firms. We might 
add that in 189% the number of spindles 
was 43,186,657. It will be seen from this 
that there has been a decline in the 
since 18%, when it reached its high water 
spinning capacity of Great Britain 
mark. 


Water-Proofing and Textile Works. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me the name and address 
of a manufacturer of improved machines 
for tipping shoe lacings? Do you know 
of any publication on the subject of 
water-proofing linen and cotton goods? 
Where can the best miscellaneous coilec- 
tion of textile publications be had? 

Connecticut. Be We Me 

We would suggest writing to Brooks & 
Co., 97 Summer St., Boston, concerning 
a machine for tipping shoe laces. There 
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is no work especially on the subject of 
water-proofing of fabrics. Articles of 
this character have appeared from time 
to time in this magazine, and are occas- 
sionally to be found in works on finish- 
ing and dyeing. Fabrics of linen and 
cotton can be rendered water-proof by 
saturating them with a solution of sum 
or gelatine, containing from 1/10 to 1/50 
of bichromate of potash, and then ex- 
posing them to sunlight. There is an 
excellent water-proofing process pa- 
tented in England, No. 22,197 (1896). The 
gelatine becomesinsolubleand firmly fixed 
to the cloth. There is no one place where 
a miscellaneous collection of textile 
books can be obtained. We would sug- 
gest following our book notices that ap- 
pear monthly in this magazine, and also 
our special list of textile books that we 
publish each month. 





Yarn Printing Machine. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you please give me information 
about a machine for printing yarn like 
the enclosed sample. Where can we buy 
such machines? I understand this yarn 
is printed in the hanks. Yours truly. 

Elastic. 


We do not remember to have seen a 
machine for printing cotton yarn like 
your sample, in hanks. The yarn print 
ing that we have in mind is such as is 
done on carpet warps, the warps being 
passed from one beam to another, 
stretched tightly over a segment of the 
surface of a large revolving drum, across 
the face of which a printing roller 
travels diagonally back and forth, the 
roller being supplied by a feeder. You 
probably have some other system in 
mind. Yarn printing machines can be 
purchased from the Phenix Iron Foun- 
dry, Providence, R. I.; Charles A. Luther 
& Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; and George C 
Howard, 17 South 18th St., Philadelphia. 
We would suggest 
with them, and 
Somerville, Mass. 


your 
also with 


corresponding 
Birch Bros., 





Book on Dyeing. 
Editor Textile World 


Do you publish a book on dyeing? 
New Hampshire. P. J. H. 


We do not, ourselves, publish such a 
work, but if our correspondent will turn 
to page 125, February issue, he will find 
a list of textile books, including two on 
dyeing. These we can recommend, 
There is a most excellent work entitled 
“Dyeing of Textile Fabrics,”” by J. J. 
Hummel, published a few years ago, but 
good even at this date, which we can 
recommend. Price $2.00. 
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Paper Yarn. 


Editor Textile World: 

Some time ago, we noticed a referen 
about paper yarn and twine, in your va! 
uable magazine. Can you kindly infor: 
us who the makers are, and oblig 
a regular subscriber? 

Broom 


We would refer you to page 98 of Jum 
‘97 number of the Textile World, wher: 
this subject was treated at some length 





Mercerised (Cotton. 





Editor Textile World: 


What is mecerising cotton = yar 
What effect has it on the fibre? Wh 
process is generally used? 

Maryland. M. B.D. 


The mercerising of cotton means sub 
jecting it to the action of strong caust 
soda. When cotton is subjected to 
treatment with a solution of caustic sod 
at a specific gravity of 1.3 to 1.4, it he 
comes stronger, but the addition 
strength is due to the shrinkage of th 
fibre in length, and its increase 
thickness. We do not know of any pro 
cess, about which it can be said is 
general use. There are various processes 
We should say a very good one is give 


in our February issue, page 94. The 
writer of the article referred to is an old 
experienced chemist. In nearly every 


issue of this magazine, some referenc< 
is made to one or another processes. 





Cotton Eider Down. 


Editor Textile World: 

Lo you know of mills that manufact' 
cotton eider down, besides the H. H. Fe! 
Co., Milton, N. Y. If so, will you kind! 
sem us the numes? Yours truly, 

Pione>r 

We would refer you to the Franklii 
Knitting Co., Franklin, Mass., or C 
Fillebrewn & Co., agents for the Gle: 
ark Mills. We believe these concer: 
could supply such goods, although the) 
do more in wool eider down and stock 
inettes. 


Re-flating Rolls. 





Editor Textile World: 

Will you inform us if there is a m 
chine made suitable for re-fluting spi! 
ning frame rolls, and if so who mak 
such a machine? 

H. G 

We believe that there is an attachment 
to a planing machine which accomplish 
this purpose, but we do not know Pb 
whom it is made. We had thought |! 
was made by Pratt & Whitney, but |! 
seems not. Should this reach the eye of 
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someone who knows of this device, we 
hould be glad to hear of it. We pre- 
that that make fluted 
rolls, are equipped for re-fluting 
them, and in this connection we mention 
Foundry & Machine Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y., and A. G. Thurston & Son, 
Fall River, Mass. 


sume concerns 


also 


the Cohoes 


skirted Wool. 


Editor Textile World; 
Will you please give me an idea of 
what “skirtings’’ mean from a fleece of 
wool, as practiced, for instance, in Aus- 
ralia? 
New York. G. 


M. C. 


We have had more or less to say about 
this subject in our columns, but we will 
idd that the method generally followed 
in Australian classing and 

The belly 
thrown on 
ide, to be picked up by boys, and kept 
by itself. 


colonies of 
skirting fleeces is as follows: 
wool is shorn off first and 
The remainder of the fleece is 
then shorn and thrown out on a table, 
where it is skirted, then rolled up and 
passed on to the classer who places it in 
i bin with others of the class to which 
The skirtings are then sorted 
After a sheep is 
shorn, all locks, etc., are 
the shearing floor before a fresh sheep 
is brought out to be shorn. The fleeces 
re not skirted with special reference to 
the American 
done in the past. 
is skirted off, 
lated by the 
burry, 


t belongs. 
into two or more lots. 
swept up from 


trade, nor has this been 
No definite proportion 
the quantity being regu- 
condition of the 
matted, 


fleeces; 
discolored and 
being The 
commonly divided into Ist, 
2nd and stained pieces; the Ist pieces be- 


seedy, 


shabby portions removed. 


skirtings are 


ing, in some cases, called ‘‘broken fleece.”’ 





Southern Mill Stock. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you please 
a few brokers 
stocks? 


give me the address of 
handling Southern mill 
Beard. 


Write to Colin M. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Hawkins & Co., 





Book on Wool Carding. 

Editor Textile World 

Will you be so kind as to inform me 
where I can obtain the best works on 
wool carding, on this subject alone 

New York. Cc mm 
There is no special work on this sub 
ject, except one by Bramwell, published 
ago, suitable for 
American machinery. This book is some 
what out of date, still it is a good one, 
and contains much useful information. 


1 number of years 


There are two good books on woolen 
manufacture, published in England, one 
by Roberts Beaumont, price $2.50, and 
the other by Charles Vickerman, price 
$1.75. 


Mill Seconds, Mill Ends and Jobs. 


Edit r Textile World: 

Can you inform me where I can get 
mill seconds, mill ends and jobs in dry 
goods, hosiery, etc., to sell on commis- 
sion? I am a commission agent and 
want these goods fora large trade in 
Chicago and throughout the West. I 
would handle them direct from the 
mills or through a reliable jobber making 
t specialty of this class of trade. 

‘umes G Stokes. 

M:linah Building, Chica. o. 


Can anyone satisfy this inquiry? 


Carbonizing Wool. 


Editor Textile World 

| understand that the principal chemi- 
cal used in the carbonizing of wool is 
sulphuric acid. I suppose that this is 


generally, or universally, used. Is such 


the case? 


Massachusetts. ce. 
The expression ‘“‘carbonizing wool” is a 
misnomer, for it is the vegetable matter 
mixed with wool that is carbonized. The 
supposed to be affected, 
whatever the facts may be. Sulphuric 
acti is the chemical generally used for 
this purpose, but there are other chemi- 
cals employed that are found to be quite 


wool is not 


satisfactory, endorsement 
scouring estab- 
All of the methods employed, 
depend the action of 
upon the vegetable matter, 
which is disintegrated. Care has to be 


receiving the 
of some of the largest 
lishments. 
however, upon 
some acid 
exercised in the use of acid, so that it 
shall have no injurious effect upon wool. 
Animal fibres, like wool and 
much more 


hair, are 
easily affected by chemicals 
than vegetable products. We speak gen- 
erally. Temperature, also, has an effect 
upon animal matter. This should be re- 
membered and caution practiced, for 
water, at a temperautre of 400° F., dis- 
solves wool, and any lengthy boiling of 
the fibre affects its lustre It is stated 
that “by 
woolen cloth at a 
temperature of 210° F., the material is 
weakened to an extent of 18 per cent. in 
three hours.”’ 


on good authority steaming 


thoroughly cleansed 


Though sulphuric acid is 


noted, it is capable of dissolving wool, if 


used, as 


used in a concentrated form, i. e., at a 
gravity of 45° Tw.:; but the 
strength usually used in the carbonizing 


specific 


process does not affect wool to any ap- 
preciable extent. The acid, however, has 
a direct effect upon cotton or other vege- 
table matter, and if the latter is heated 
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with an acid solution on it of 2° to 3° Tw., 
at a temperature of 200°, the cotton is 
destroyed by disintegration, rather than 
by decomposition. The wet carbonizing 
process is the one mostly in use, though 
there is a dry, or gas, carbonizing pro- 
cess, which consists in exposing the wool 
hydrochloric acid gas in a 
heated chamber. The action is similar to 
that effected by sulphuric acid. Hydro- 
chloric acid and sulphuric acid act al- 
most identically alike. 

The use of aluminium chlorides is 
sometimes resorted to, but this is some- 
thing comparatively of recent date, and 
we do not think it is much employed. A 
very recent work, from an excellent 
authority, refers to the process in which 
this material is used, as being not in 
practical use, though satisfactory on an 
experimental scale. We were recently at 


or rags to 


one of the largest scouring establish- 
ments in this country, where we saw 
wool that had been passed through a 


carbonizing process, in which this mate- 
rial was used as the chief ingredient, and 
the result was excellent. This process of 
carbonizing vegetable matter is 
upon the property which aluminium 
chloride has of decomposing when its 
aqueous solution is evaporated to dry- 
ness. Woolen rags, for instance, are 
simply saturated with a solution of nor- 
mal aluminium chloride dried 
the excess of liquor has been removed by 
mechanical The hydrochloric 
acid which is liberated destroys the veg- 
etable matter. We will say that at the 
scouring establishment referred to, a 
temperature of 220° to 230° F. was used, 
after an lower tempera- 
ture. 


based 


and after 


neans. 


exposure at a 


New Publications. 


Cassier’s Magazine, for February, New 
York: The Cassier Magazine Co. 
Price 25 cents per number. This number 
is a credit to the magazine, in the 
character of its articles and the manner 
in which they are presented with illus- 
trations. The articles which attract cur 
attention are the following: The Japan- 
ese Battle Ship ‘‘Yashima,’’ the fastest 
armour clad in the world; Mechanical 
Stokers, their history and development; 
Floating Docks, their status in modern 
dockyard engineering. 


Theory and Practice of Rational Spin- 
ning. Vol. I. and Vol. IL., by Hein- 
rich Bruggemann, professor of spinning 
and weaving at Muhlhausen. Stuttgart: 
Arnold Bergstrasser. This work is in 
the German language. There is no 
English translation. Volume one treats 
of the necessary properties of cotton 
yarn, with special reference to cotton 
spinning. Accompanying this volume. is 
an atlas of tables with a large number of 
technical illustrations of the working 
parts of machinery. The subject is 
treated with a vast amount of detail, 
characteristic of German thoroughness. 
A large portion of this volume is devoted 
to the numbering and testing of yarn 
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for strength, moisture and conditio: 
Volume two is devoted to the manufa 

ture of hemp, flax, etc., and to the ck 
tailed study of spinning. This volume i 
accompanied by an atlas of twenty-four 
tables, and a multitude of illustration 
explaining the text. The price of Volum: 
1. and atlas is $8, and that of Volume I! 

with atlas, $6. These are master works 
of their kind. 


Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 178 Fron 
St., New York. We are in revei; 

of sample cards of specimen yarns, show 

ing the effect of the following dyes, sol: 
by this house: Oxy-Diamine Black | 
topped with one-dip Aniline Black; a: 
Diamine colors on cotton yarn print: 
with soda-lye before the dye is applied 


United States Geological Survey. Pub 
lished by the United States govern 
ment. A continuation of part five of th 
annual report of the U. 8. Geologi: 
Survey, to the secretary of the interior 
for 1896-97, by Charles D. Walcott, Dir 
tor, is just at hand. This part is devot: 
to the mineral resources of the Unit: 
States, the 189% non-metallic products, ex 
cept coal. This is a large volume of j\) 
pages, on heavy paper, and takes up su 
subjects as coke, pétroleum, natural ca 
stone, soap stone, the clay workin: i 
dustry, cement, precious stones, pho 
phate rock, gypsum, salt, fullers ear: 
and mineral waters. 


Yale Review, for February, 1898. New 
Haven, Ct.; Tuttle, Morehouse « 
Taylor. This is the fourth number of vo! 
ume six of this quarterly journal for t! 
scientific discussion of economic, politica 
and social questions. The February 
number contains a variety of time! 
articles, as will be noted by the follow 
ing: The Incindence of Taxation in th: 
United Kingdom: Prevailing Theories i 
Europe as to the Influence of Money o 
International Trade; The Franchises of 
Greater New York; Agricultural Depr: 
sion in England; Modern Social Reforn 
and Old Christian Ideas. 


Appleton's Popular Science Monthly, fo: 
February, 1898. New York: D. Ap 


pleton & Co. $5.00 a year. President 
David Starr Jordan opens the numbe: 
with a paper on The Evolution of th: 


Mind, in which he traces, from the law 
which govern the growth of a single ce! 
those determining national and individ 
ual greatness and ethical morality. Th 
Scientific Progress of the Closing Ce: 
tury, by Prof. Ludwig Buchner, the em 
nent German scientist, gives a brief gen 
eral account of one of the most fertil: 
periods of human history. What i 
Property? is the title of an article from 
David A. Wells. The loose notions whic! 
prevail regarding property, and the larg: 
share which this has had in bringing 
about unjust and ineffective taxation, ar: 
pointed out. Other articles appear o 
Education in the Animal Kingdom; Th: 
Primary Social Settlement; The United 
States Forest Reserves; Modern Socia! 
Problems; Evolutionary Ethics, and Feet 
and Hands. 





Industrial News. 


Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., New 
York. We have received a color card 
from this well known house, showing th: 
results of recipes in which are used som: 
of their direct dyes for yellow, orang: 
browns, blues, greens, etc. 


—R. S. Hale has been appointed con 
sulting engineer of the Mutual Boiler In- 
surance Company, 31 Milk St., Boston, 
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and his services are at the call of the 
members of the company, for advice on 
the general condition of steam plants, 
not including the inspection of boilers, 
which will be conducted in regular 
course by the inspectors of the company. 
It is the intention of the company to de- 
velop the work of investigation, which 
has been conducted by Mr. Hale, under 
the title of ‘‘Steam Users’ Association,”’ 
so far as it can be done without adding 
to the necessary expense of boiler insur- 
ance, taking cognizance of the matters 
pertaining to the manufacture of steam, 
steam appliances, the relative value of 
steam coals, and other matters of like 
kind. 


The Dudley Mills, of Newton Lower 
Falls, Mass., who have had trial sets of 
Musgrove’s Automatic Brushers in use 
for the past three months, have recently 
placed an order for the equipment of all 
their machines with this attachment. 
Charles M. Musgrove, Plainville, Conn., 
is the manufacturer of this device, as 
well as of the Musgrove Quarter-Saver 
for spring needle knitting machines. 


-Albert Bohm, New York, has, in con- 
sequence of a fire that destroyed his 
office at 114 Nassau St., moved to the 
Wool Exchange Building, West Broad- 
way & Beach St., Room 1,001. 


The contract for furnishing and 
erecting the new steel building about to 
be put up by the Benjamin Atha & Il- 
lingworth Co., Harrison, N. J., has been 
given to the Berlin lron Bridge Co., East 
Berlin, Ct. The framework of the build 
ing is to be steel throughout, and the 
siding and roofing of corrugated iron. 
This company has also received the con- 
tract for furnishing and erecting the 
steel framework of the new power house 
of the American Coffee Company, Brogk- 
lyn, N. ¥. The building is to be 70 feet 
wide and 120 feet long, the supports and 
roofing to be of steel. This company 
have also the contract for furnishing 
and erecting the steel roof work of the 
new gas plant, to be put up by the Bos- 
ton Gas Light Co., at Commercial Point, 
in the vicinity of Boston. This new 
plant will consist of a building 52 feet by 
18% feet. The roof will be covered with 
slate, supported on steel trusses and 
frame. The Berlin Iron Bridge Co. is 
also furnishing the steel framework and 
covering of the roof and sides, and the 
metal run-way for a traveling crane, for 
the enlarged plant of M. C. Henry & 
Company, New York City. 


—The general offices of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, including 
the office of the president, Theodore C. 
Search, have been removed from No. 1743 
North Fourth Street, to the Bourse, 
Fourth Street below Market, Philadel- 
phia, 


One of the very best things for clean- 
ing a bicycle is a raw silk wiper. The 
American Silk Company, of 311 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, make an exceptionally 
good line of raw silk wipers, and nothing 
better can be had for easily and effectu- 
ally cleaning a bicycle. Quite a trade is 
being done in these wipers, and they 
give universal satisfaction. All kinds of 
fine machinery should be cleaned with 
the silk wipers instead of the usual un- 
clean waste. 

—The Alabama Cordage Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., manufacture a high grade of 
cotton rope. twine, sashcords and yarns. 
The mill is now in a more flourishing 
condition than it has ever before been. 


J. B. Harkey is superintendent; G. W. 
Crouder, overseer of carding; G. W. 
Cushman, overseer of spinning. 


—Innis & Co., dyewoods, dyestuffs, 
etc., have removed their office and ware- 
house from 120 Williams St. to 3 Cedar 
St., New York, where they will have 
more commodious quarters, and greater 
facilities for transacting business. 


—The 64th meeting of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in Boston on the 27th and 28th of 
April. 


—There has been a concerted action on 
the part of the cordage manufacturers 
of this country, for an advance in the 
price of their commodity. This was con- 
summated at the meeting and banquet 
of cordage manufacturers, in New York, 
last month, at which there was a full at- 
tendance of representatives of the in- 
dustry. It was then agreed to advance 
the price of twine and cordage 1-4 cent a 
pound, or about $5 a ton. It is stated 
that most of the manufacturers have 
been losing money at the prices hitherto 
prevailing, where under the new price 
they will be able to make a profit. 

~The new spinning frame built by the 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. IL, and recently de- 
scribed in our columns, is meeting with 
great success. The firm have a large 
number of orders in hand, and have al- 
ready received repeat orders for this ma- 
chine. This company has received a re- 
peat order from the Sycamore Mills, 
Sycamore, Ala., for revolving flat cards, 
and orders have been received from the 
Putnam Mfg. Co., Putnam, Ct., for one 
of their improved bale breakers, and 
from the Manchester Manufacturing Co.. 
Macon, Ga., for 12 spinning frames and 
for revolving flat cards. 


Magnolia Webbing Company. 


In the list of new mills published in our 
January issue, the Magnolia Webbing 
Works appeared with the comment:— 
“moved from Cincinnati, Ohio.’’ Mr. 
Summerville, the proprietor, informs us 
that he has never done business in Cin- 
cinnati, and that his plant is an entirely 
new one. They manufacture back bands, 
webbing and so forth. 


Incandescent Lamps. 


The Lynn Incandescent Imp Co., 
Lynn, Mass., whose advertisement ap- 
pears on page 176, make a specialty of 
renewing burned out lamps, and in the 
prosecution of their work have noted the 
defects of incandescent lamps that be- 
came necessary in order to make proper 
repairs. In repairing some 700,000 lamps, 
they claim to have examined and tested 
the lamps of every manufacturer, and 
assume to be able to tell which are the 
best lamps and their ability to strengthen 
their weak points. Their experience has 
led them to believe that they can make 
a lamp of superior capacity, by avoiding 
the defects often found in lamps, and 
utilizing the features that have made 
their renewed lamps so popular, and at 
the same time meet the demand for a 
new lamp, with the life and sustained 
candle power of their renewed lamps. 
Their lamps are noted for their high vac- 
uum and their power of radiating light 
and not heat. They have a “flashed’’ 
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surface on the filament that wears, and 
a vacuum that prevents the escape of 
heat, making the lamps efficient and 
long lived. The “flashed” surface and 
the vacuum being equal, one lamp is as 
good as another, providing it has no me- 
chanical defect, such as a poor collar 
or an unsightly shaped bulb. Those in 
want of incandescent lamps would do 
well to inquire into the merits of those 
advertised by this company. 





Significant Action. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Cotton Mills, of Lowell, was held 
February 14, at the office of the treasurer. 
in Boston. On the same day was held 
the annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia, under the same control. 

Reports on the year’s business of the 
two mills were presented to the stock- 
holders. These showed that the mills in 
Lowell, in common with other Northern 
manufacturers of cotton goods, had suf- 
fered from the depressed condition of 
the cotton goods trade and low prices, 
which were below what many classes of 
goods could be produced for under the 
rates of wares obtaining in Massachu- 
setts. On the other hand, the plant in 
Georgia, making goods precisely similar 
to those made in Lowell, and obtaining 
the same prices, owing to the lower 
cost of manufacture, due to cheaper 
wages, longer hours, lower taxation and 
lower cost of power, had been able to 
returr a fair profit. Influenced by these 
results, the following vote was passed 
unanimously by the stockholders: 

“In view of the fact that certain pro- 
ducts of the Massachusetts Cotton Mills 
at Lowell can be produced at the mill in 
Lindale. Ga., for a lower cost than they 
can be produced at Lowell, it is there- 
fore 

“Voted, That the Directors be instruct- 
ed to consider the possibility of an ex- 
tension of the business in Georgia, and 
report thereon at some future meeting of 
the corporation.” 





Knit Goods Manufacturers. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Knit Goods Man- 
ufacturers, held in New York, Feb. 25, 
the following officers were elected: 


President, A. B. Valentine, New York; 
vice president, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
Phoenix Mills, N. Y.: J. F. Hanson, 
Macon, Ga.; A. W. Sulloway, Franklin, 
N. H.: J. B. Colvin, Ypsilanti, Mich.; G. 
Cc. Boyden, Providence, R. I.; Swits 
Conde, Oswego, N. Y.; J. 8. Carr, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; James Talcott, New York; J. 
S. Rand, Morristown, Pa., and Charles 
Cooper, Bennington, Vt.; treasurer, A. 
S. Haight; secretary, Howard W. Bible; 
executive committee, Charles Chipman, 
Germantown, Pa.; J. H. Parson, Cohoes, 
a. ‘ewe S. Wiley, Catskill, N. Y.; W. 


S. Lloyd, Philadelphia. 

The report of the president reviewed 
the work of the association during the 
past year, particularly with reference 


to the_tariff. It recommended the ap- 
pointment of a legislative, a foreign 
trade and a labor committee, which 
recommendation was adopted. 
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The Mechanics Fair. 


The twentieth triennial exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Associa- 
tion, popularly known as ‘“‘The Mechanics 
Fair’’ will be held this year in the Me- 
chanics Building, in Boston, from Octo 
ber 10th to December 3rd. From the ad- 
vance information given out, we predict 
that the coming exhibition will excel al! 
its predecessors in point of interest. The 
management has been placed in the 
hands of an executive committee; all 
well-known business men. The secre 
tary of the committee is Henry D. Du 
pee, who is widely known by textile 
manufacturers. 

No charge will be made this year for 
space occupied by mechanical exhibitor 
and exhibits will be returned free of 
charge after the exhibition; in othe 
words, freight will have to be paid only 
one way. 

Entirely new and novel 
been devised for the 
visitors, not only in the way of music 
but by methods never before conceived 
by any exposition management, not ex 
cepting the World's Fair at Chicago. 

This insures a large attendance, and 
affords an opportunity for publicity 
which is sure to be availed of by the best 
class of exhibitors. 


features hav« 
entertainment of 


New Postals for Old. 


Our attention was called some 
ago to. an advertisement offering cash 
for uncancelled printed postal cards 
Having a large amount of out of date 
printed postals on hand, which wer 
simply so much waste paper, their day of 
usefulness having passed; the matter 
was investigated. 

The advertiser has discovered a pro 
cess by means of which he is enabled to 
cover the printed matter on either sid 
of a postal card with an opaque sub- 
stance, which gives it the appearance of 
a new card, and upon which there is no 
difficulty in writing. or printing. 

The solution is compounded by the in- 
ventor, at night, and is given to his 
girls to use next morning. It is a good 
idea, and if only the inventor can retain 
the secret of his composition, there is 
undoubtedly a large amount of busines 
ahead for him, for almost every business 
house has a lot of uncancelled printed 
ecards which can thus be utilized. 

As stated the process has been tried 
by the Textile World, and found perfect- 
ly satisfactory and most assuredly it 
earries cut all that the inventor claims 
for it. The Swain Mfg. Co., is the con- 
cern which does this work and their ad 
vertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue, 


time 


—We have just received a unique cal 
endar for the desk, from the Excelsior 
Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., Allentown 
Pa., manufacturers of the Excelsior 
three-quarter automatic knitting ma 
chine. 


John 8. Adriance, 165 East 39th St 
New York, is making a fine record fo! 
himself as analytical and consulting 
chemist for manufacturers. His exami- 
nations of mill supplies have given much 
satisfaction. Mr. Adriance makes a 
specialty of this, 
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Recent Sales of Mill Stocks. 


Lowest. Highest. 
Cornell, y 
Stafford, 
Union, 
Wampanoag, 
Amoskeag, 
Appleton, 
Cocheco, 
Dwight, 
idwards, 
Everett, 
Great Falls 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Laconia, 
Lawrence, .. 
Lowell Mfg. Co., 


(woolen), 


MILL 


Cotton, 
New Miills. 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa. It is reported 
that D. J. Griffin desires to locate a cot- 
ton wading factory here, and that the 
town has offered inducements. Mr. Grif- 
fin’s cotton wading factory at Memphis 
Tenn., was destroyed by fire in Septem- 
ber, 1896. 


*Arkansas, I.ittle Rock. Maxwell Cof- 
fin informs us that he with others is en- 
deavoring to arrange a plan for a large 
cotton mill there, but has nothing defin- 
ite to report as yet. 


*Georgia, Harmony Grove. We un- 
derstand that G. W. D. Harber is now in 
New England arranging for cotton ma- 
chinery for a new mill in which he and 
his brother are interested. Their capital 
is $100,000. They recently withdrew from 
the Harmony Grove Mills, as mentioned 
last month. Their new mill will have 
5,000 spindles and 200 looms. 


Albermarle. The 
new cotton mill, which we reported in 
our issue of February 4, to be located 
here, has been incorporated under the 
name of the Wiscossett Mills Company; 
capital stock, $175,000, with a privilege of 
increasing it to half a million; shares, 
$100 each. The incorporators are J. W. 
Cannon, J. 8S. Elfird and K. J. Davis. 


*North Carolina, 


*North Carolina, Cherryville. Regard- 
ing the proposed new cotton mill at this 
piace, Rudisill and Adeiholdt inform us 
that the new building may possibly be 
completed by October, 189. They will 
use steam power, and make either coarse 
yarns for carpets or rope and twine. 
The company has not yet been organized, 
and we should judge that the project 
was not fully assured. 


*North Carolina, Elizabeth City. The 
plant of the North Carolina Net & Twine 
Co., which was recently burned, will be 
rebuilt. 


*North Carolina, Kinston. Regarding 
the new cotton mills here, J. F. Taylor 
informs us that the company was incor- 
porated February 3, 1898, under the name 
of the Kinston Cotton Mills. Capital $55,- 
000, with a privilege of increasing to $300,- 
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000. President, N. C. Fields; vice presi- 
dent, N. J. Rouse; secretary, J. F. Dunn; 
treasurer, A. F. Taylor. The purpose is 
to build at once a mill to make hosiery 
yarn. Mr. Taylor is also treasurer of 
the Orion Knitting Mills, at Kinston, 
manufacturers of hose and half-hose. 


Pennsylvania, Easton. Charles Chip- 
man’s Sons will probably be able to 
start operations in their new mill at this 
place, sometime this month. The arch- 
itect is William Nichols; builders, F. J. 
Lerch & Bro. It will be remembered 
that they bought the building of the 
Matteawan Valley Co., and are adding to 
it. This mill will produce cotton hosiery 
yarn, to be used by them in their knit- 
ting mill here. 


Tennessee, Memphis. A charter has 
been granted to the Memphis Cotton Mill 
Co. Capital stock, $120,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Austin Miller, Noland Fon- 
taine, J. E. Beasley, Louis Erb, S. H. 
Brooks, J. F. Graham, John Johnson and 
John B. Clouge. 


*Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Wyo- 
ming Valley Lace Mills inform us re- 
garding their new mill, that work of 
building same was started March Ist and 
the mill put in operation Aug. Ist, 1898. 
The product will be lace curtains, em- 
ploying 125 to 1 hands. This will be 
known as Mill No. 2 of the Wyoming 
Valley Lace Mills, and will contain 10 
looms. Contracts are not let for auto- 
matic sprinklers, elevators, fire doors, 
steam engine, boiler and pipe covering, 
shafting and hangers, skylights, watch- 
man’s clocks, measuring and folding ma- 
chinery. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Georgia, Augusta. Clark & Co., pro- 
prietors of the Globe Cotton Mills, con- 
firm the statement that they are to add 
one thousand new spindles. 


—*Georgia, Augusta. The changes at 
the Augusta Factory are nearly com- 
pleted. Two thousand new spindles have 
been put in, and 200 looms. 


—Georgia, Griffin. The Kincaid Mfg. 
Co. will build a new mill or put an addi- 
tion on to its present plant, which will 
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double its capacity. It is thought that 
$125,000 to $150,000 will be expended. The 
new equipment will include 64,110 spindles, 
and 228 looms. Their output is crash 
towellinge. W. J. Kincaid is president, 
and James M. Brawner treasurer. 


—North Carolina, Huntersville. The 
Anchor Cotton Mills will put in 2500 spin- 
dies and 100 looms, which will double 
their capacity. A new building, two sto- 
ries, of brick, will be erected. H. Rob- 
ins is secretary of this company. Last 
December this company obtained con- 
trol of the Virgin Cotton Mill, and made 
some improvements in the plant, at that 
time. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. 
Mfg. Co., maufacturers 
building an annex to 

Third and Booth Streets. 


The Byram 
of jeans, are 
their plant, at 


—*South Carolina, Union. The Union 
Cotton Manufacturing Co. have recently 
increased their capital stock from $600,000 
to $1,200,000, and will build a new mill, 
giving employment to about 500 more 
hands. 


—Arkansas, Mammoth Springs. The 
Mammoth Springs Cotton Mill has re- 
cently added 5000 spindles and 125 looms. 


—*North Carolina, Franklintown. The 
Sterling Cotton Mills confirm the report 
that they are to enlarge. Work was 
started March Ist on the addition. and 
the new machinery will be ready to 
start about July 15, 1898. 4160 new spin- 
dles will be put in, employing 100 more 
hands, and making a total of 6240 spin- 
dles. Product is single and ply warps 
and ply yarns in skein. This company 
was organized 2 years ago and has a 
paid-up capital of $62,000. President, Geo. 
Winslow; treasurer and agent, Geo. 
Vance; superintendent, D. M. Cook; sells 
direct. Contracts are not let for auto- 
matic sprinklers, belting, spools, bobbins, 
eotten openers and lappers, elevator, 
shafting and hangers, skylights, watch- 
man’s clock. 


Mills Starting Up. 

--Rhode Island, Providence. It is re- 
ported that Harold Lawton, of the War- 
wick Mills, Centreville, R. I., Stephen A. 
Jenckes, and others have purchased the 
mill in Olneyville known as the J. L. 
Ross mill, which has been in the hands 
of J. Lewis Pearce, trustee, to be sold for 
the creditors. Some of the present ma- 
chinery will be taken out and new equip- 
ment put in, for making hosiery yarns. 


—Utah, Washington. The Rio Virgin 
Cotton Mills at this place, which have 
been shut down for six weeks, have now 
been started up by lessee [Thomas Judd, 
who will operate the <aills until next 
June. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—New Hampshire, Nashua. The Vale 
Mills have been shut down, and it is un- 
derstood that the company will go out 
of business. The property has been man- 
aged by Parkman Dexter, for the heirs 
of 8. P. Dexter. 





Woolen. 


New Mililla. 


—*Kentucky, Uniontown. The woolen 
mill, which we _ previously reported 
would be built by Owensboro capitalists, 
will be erected in the spring. 
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—Maryland, Lewiston. John H. Hill 
and Ersom L. Bortner, who have been 
doing business under the name of the 
Shady Elm Woolen Co., at Kernstown, 
Va., have dissolved partnership, and it is 
now announced that busines will be car- 
ried on by EB. L. Bortner and Allen B. 
Bortner, under the firm name of E. L. 
Bortner & Son, located at Lewiston, Md. 
They will manufacture woolen goods, 
blankets and yarns. George W. Spahr 
will be their travelling salesman. 


—New Jersey, Camden. Benjamin F. 
Boyer & Sons (worsted yarn manufac- 
turers), have had plans prepared for a 


$15,000 mill, 65x100 feet, located at Dela- 
ware Ave. and Cooper St. The building 
is to be put up by John F. Starr, Jr. B. 
F. Boyer & Co. are at present located at 
Point and Pearl Sts. 


—Ohio, Lisbon. Nicholas Way, secre- 
tary of the new Lisbon Woolen Manu- 
facturing Co., whose plant was destroyed 
by fire January 10, 1898, informs us that 
it will be some months before they can 
rebuild, and that the company will be 
reorganized. 


—*Pennsylvania, Hulmeville. It is now 
reported that bids have been received for 
the mill to be built here by J. Frederick 
Rumpf & Sons, trom plans of architects 
J. C. Stuckert & Son, Philadelphia. The 
building will be 50x300 feet, brick and 
iron. This project was mentioned last 
autumn, but was then postponed. 


—Pennsylvania, Wilkesbarre. Samuel 
Feather has resigned as superintendent 
of the Magee Carpet Works, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., and will operate the mill at this 
place, under the name of Samuel Feather 
& Co. Equipment will be put in for 
drawing, spinning and twisting yarn. 


—Rhode Island, Woonsocket. James F. 
Gilleran, formerly superintendent for W. 
H. Pendergast, Pascoag, R. I., and S. W. 
Harding, of same company, will manu- 
facture cotton worsteds, on the two up- 
per floors of the American Worsted Com- 
pany’s Mill. About 20 looms will be oper- 
ated, and finishing machinery put in, 
employing nearly 75 hands. It is ex- 
pected that operations will be begun by 
the last of March. The name of the com- 
pany will be Harding & Gilleran. 


—*South Carolina, Gaffney. Regarding 
the carpet mill to be built here, the com- 
pany has obtained a charter. Capital 
stock is $60,000, with a privilege of in- 
creasing to $500,000. It is understood that 
the building will be started soon, and, as 
mentioned, the interested parties are J. 
A. Carroll, H. D. Wheat, F. D. Stacey, 
and others. 


—*Tennessee, Jackson. It is now defi- 
nitely decided that the Jackson Woolen 
Mills, destroyed by fire last August, will 
be rebuilt here. Subscriptions have been 
received, and plans have been prepared 
by P. E. Vanderbrooke. F. P. Cantrell 
is manager of the company. 


—Virginia, Jack’s Mill. John “T. 
Price, of this place, informs us that he 
expects to start a plant in July making 
woolen yarn, jeans, linseys and blankets. 
This will be a one-set mill, employing six 
people, with two or three looms. He has 
a water power of about 260 H. P. devel- 
oped, part of which will be used in a 
planing and flouring mill. He is in the 
market for an entire equipment. 

—*Virginia, 


Winchester. Kern, Bar & 
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Walter will rebuild their woolen mill, re- 
cently burned. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—New York, Albany. F. C. Huyck & 
Sons will probably enlarge their felt mill. 


--Ohio, Hamilton. Shuler & Benning- 
hofen, proprietors of the Miami Woolen 
Mills, at present equipped with 23 looms, 
making paper makers’ feltings, yarns, 
flannels, blankets, etc., inform us that 
they will very likely increase their num- 
ber of looms during this year. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
George Campbell Co., proprietors of the 
Continental Worsted Mills, 2ist St. and 
Washington Ave., are adding more 
French drawing and spinning machinery. 
They recently put in a 250 H. P. boiler, 
and we understand that they are in the 
market for a large engine. The present 
capacity of the plant is 5,000 pounds daily, 
and when the enlargements are com- 
pleted, this will be increased to 10,000 
pounds daily. 

—Rhode Island, Harrisville. William 
Tinkham & Co. will probably build a 
large addition early in the spring. They 
have recently put in two new Crompton 
& Knowles looms. 


—Utah, Hyrum City. The Hyrum 
Woolen Mills Co., of which Barron & 
Housley are proprietors, are building an 
addition. They have put in one new 
loom, two sets of cards, and two knitting 
machines. They do largely custom work, 
making blankets, lindseys, flannels and 
yarns. 


—*Wisconsin, Janesville. Regarding 
the addition recently mentioned, to be 
built by the Rock River Woolen Mills, of 
which Jonathan Ellis is proprietor, he 
informs us that this work will probably 
be completed by April 10, to give employ- 
ment to ten’ more hands. They will put 
in five new Knowles broad looms, giving 
their total number of broad looms 28, 
and four sets of 18-inch cards. They will 
add one Furbush spooler, and the product 
will be iine Meltons exclusively, all 
weights and colors. 


—Oregon, Union. The Union Woolen 
Mill Co. will build a dye house 44x46, into 
which some of the machinery now in the 
main building will be transferred. 


—*Pennsylvania, Mifflintown. The car- 
pet mill of Kauffman & Harley is being 
rapidly rebuilt, and will probably be 
ready to start within a week. The build- 
ing was damaged by fire on Feb. 3rd. 


Mille Starting Up. 

—*Connecticut, Mechanicsville. The 
French River Textile Co. is gradually 
getting its plant into operation. Looms 
are being started every day. The weav- 
ing department will be in charge of 
Thomas Sheriff. 


—*Indiana, New Albany. The officers 
of the New Albany Woolen Mill Com- 
pany recently organized have been 
elected as follows: President, William T. 
Grant; secretary and treasurer, Joseph 
Sabel; gencral manager, John F. Geb- 
hart. The plant will be put in operation 
as soon as the necessary repairs to the 
machinery have been completed. 


—*Iowa, West Point. The West Point 
Woolen Manufacturing Company, re- 
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cently mentioned, will be started up 
March 1, 1898, employes 20 hands, mak- 
ing skirts, flannels and blankets. This is 
a one-set mill, with ten looms. They 
have a dye house and will also put in 
two new knitting machines. F. Kreiken- 
baum is president; J. K. Kreikenbaum, 
treasurer, and L. C. Wanamaker, selling 
agent. 


—*Massachusetts, Blackstone. The 
transfer of the Waterford Woolen Mills, 
at Blackstone, to Charles Fletcher, of 
Providence, from the Earl T. Mason Land 
Co., the heirs of Bailey W. Evans, and 
the heirs of Coley Seagraves, has been 
made, and it is expected that the two 
large mills which comprise this property 
will soon be started up by Mr. Fletcher. 
It is understood that the machinery has 
been kept in excellent condition during 
the long idleness of the mills. 


—Massachusetts, Palmer. The mill of 
the Palmer Carpet Company has re- 
sumed operations, with good prospects of 
steady work in the future. 


—*Vermont, Saxton's River. The 
woolen mill here is now started up, under 
the management of the Saxton’s River 
Worsted Co., made up of New York com- 
mission merchants. Alexander Smith & 
Co., who recently operated the plant 
were petitioned into insolvency recently. 
We understand that they are buying 
yarns for the present. 


Mills Shutting Down. 

—Connecticut, Thompsonville. The 
Hartford Carpet Company have posted a 
notice that their two worsted depart- 
ments, known as the “‘Lower Mills,’”’ will 
be shut down until further notice. This 
throws about 250 hands out of employ- 
ment. 


—Massachusetts, Palmer. Holden & 
Fuller’s Woolen Mill has shut down. 
No statement has been given out when 
the plant will be started again. 


—Pennsylvania, Lenni Mills. The 
plant of the Parkmount Mills Company 
was closed by a sheriff, February 8, on 
executions for $17,000. Attachments were 
entered by J. H. Lane & Co., of New 
York, and others. 


—Rhode Island, East Greenwich. The 
Phoenix Woolen Mills have shut down 
for repairs. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 

—Georgia, Barnesville. It is reported 
that the J. C. Collier Co. propose to es- 
tablish an underwear mill at this place, 
and are now investigating the cost of 
equipment 


—Georgia, Meansville. A charter has 
been granted to W. A. Bates, J. M. 
Means, J. L. Tavis, and others, to build 
and operate a knitting mill here. The 
capital is $50,000. They are to manufac- 
ture knit goods, hosiery, etc. The name 
of the corporation is not stated. The 
mill will probably be built during this 
spring. 


—Michigan, Coldwater. A knitting mill 
is talked of for this place, and a commit- 
tee has been appointed to investigate, 
consisting of E. R. Clarke, Alfred Milnes 
and H. C, Loveridge, 
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—*New Hampshire, Hookset. W. C. 
Mudgett informs us that he has mov 
his business, as recently mentioned, from 
Concord, N. H., to Hookset, on account 
of cheaper facilities. He expects to 
start work March 1, 1898, employing 15 
hands, with 25 knitting machines, 5 of 
which will be new, using electric power. 
He will make ladies’ and men’s cotton 
and woolen hosiery. 


—*New York, Fort Plain. The Diana 

Knitting Mills is the name taken b 
George A. Vosburgh for his new mill 
here, which he expects will start about 
February 20, 12898, employing 75 to 100 
hands, making ladies’ ribbed underwear 
in lisle, silk, worsted and Egyptian. 
Sixteen new knitting machines will be 
put in, and steam power will be used. 
Horace D. Buck will be superintendent, 
and Potter & Levy, New York, selling 
agents. We recently reported that Mr. 
Vosburgh had bought the machinery of 
the Saucana Knitting Mill at Hellertown, 
Pa. We now understand that he is mov- 
ing this to Fort Plain. 


—*Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. The new 
hosiery mill for this place, in which we 
reported P. H. Lamey was interested, is 
to be known as the West End Knitting 
Mill, located on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
above Maclay St. It is expected that 
this mill will give employment to about 
200 hands, and begin operation in the 
early spring. 


—*Pennsylvania, Hawley. H. Nollan, 
proprietor of the United States Knitting 
Mills, which were destroyed by fire De- 
cember 19, informs us that it will prob- 
ably be May or June before his new mill 
is ready to start work. He has bought 
land adjoining the lot on which the old 
mill stood, which gives him a lot 200x200. 
Foundations for the new plant have been 
started, and the prospects are that the 
new plant will be much larger than the 
old one. He makes sweaters, caps, golf 
leggings, cardigan jackets, etc. 


—*Pennsylvania, Mahanoy City. Jones 
& Johnson, proprietors of the Eagle Ho- 
siery Mill, which was destroyed by fire 
January 23, inform us that they will re- 
build at once, and expect to have the 
plant in operation by March 1, 1898. They 
will produce ladies’ and men’s full, seam- 
less hose and misses’ hose, employing 
about 150 people, with a dye house. They 
are in the market for hosiery knitting 
machinery, presses, shafting, hangers, 
pulleys, bobbins and dye tubs. 


—*Pennsylvania, Norristown. Rambo & 
Regar, hosiery manufacturers, have just 
completed their new mill here, into 
which they will move very soon. The 
building is 46x195, three stories, which 
gives them very much larger quarters. 


--*Pennsylvania, Perkasie. The Perka- 
sie Knitting Co. is the name adopted for 
the new knitting mill here. The presi- 
dent of the company is Henry O. Moyer; 
secretary, Greer Scheetz; treasurer, D. 
H. Myers. The building is 34x60 feet. 
Power will be had from a gasolene en- 
gine. The company will produce knitted 
underwear. Chas. J. McOsker will be 
manager. Capital stock of the company 
is $16,000. Work has just been started. 


—South Carolina, Scotland Neck. M. 
A. Smith, who has been foreman at the 
Scotland Neck Cotton Mills, manufactur- 
ers of hosiery and underwear, is reported 
as contemplating starting a new knit- 
ting mill, which will employ about 60 
operatives. 

Burgoyne Fish in- 


—*Texas, Cuero. 
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forms us regarding the new hostery 
plant, which he and others are starting 
here, that their capital will be about 
$1500. They will lease a building and ex- 
pect to start work April 1, 1898, employing 
about eight people, making won tlemen’s 
half-hose, ladies’ hose, and possibly boys’ 
and girls’ hose, with three to five ma-~ 
chines, and a dye house. They will put 
in 3-4 automatic Branson machines. 
Mr. Fish was formerly employed in New 
England mills. 


—*Wisconsin, Steven's Point. The 
branch factory of H. 8S. Blake & Co., 
proprietors of the Racine Knitting Mills, 
Racine, Wis., were recently started, giv- 
ing employment to 150 operatives. This 
is a new plant and has been previously 
mentioned. 


—*North Carolina, Scotland Neck. 
Work on the building to be erected for 
M. A. Smith, who will operate a knitting 
mill here, as recently mentioned, has 
been started. The product will be la- 
dies’, misses’ and boys’ ribbed hosiery. 
Daily capacity, 240 dozen pairs. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will cost about 
$6,000, and that same will be started by 
April Ist. 


—*Pennsylvania, Middletown. H. A. 
Romberger, 22°0 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, 
confirms the report that he has sold his 
knitting mill at T.ykens, Pa., and states 
that he will start a mill at Middletown 
about June 1, 1898 Work on the building 
will be started March 14. He will oper- 
ate 50 knitting machines (all new), and 
employ 100 hands at the start. Product 
will be fine gauge seamless half-hose and 
ladies’ hose. Building will be of brick, 
409x115, 3‘ floors, and contracts are not let 
for automatic sprinklers, belting, power 
elevator, Knitting machinery, iron smoke 
stack, finishing machinery, transmission 
equipment, scales, sewing machines, 
steam boiler and engine. 


—Pennsylvania, Pottstown. A _ building 
has been leased here by J. D. Clemons, 
Jonas S. Wagner and H. M. Boone, to be 
used as a hosiery factory. About 25 ma- 
chines will be put in, employing 30 
hands at the start. Building is located 
corner of York and Walnut Sts. 


—Pennsylvania, Reading. The 8S. & 8S. 
Hosiery Mills. formerly on the fourth 
floor of the Review Bldg., have moved 
to the new building corner of Reed and 
Elm Sts., where they will occupy the en- 
tire first floor. 40 new machines will be 
put in, employing 60 hands. 


—Wisconsin, . Appleton. The Appleton 
Knitting Co. is having built for them an 
addition 24x100, two stories. The con- 
tractors are the Green Bay & Mississinni 
Canal Co. It is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed within three weeks, 
and as the machinery has already ar- 
rived, the plant can be soon started. 3) 
more hands will be employed and the ca- 
pacity doubled. At present, they operate 
16 knitting machines. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Pennsylvania, Mohn’'s Store. The 
Wyomissing Hosiery Co. will build an ad- 
dition. A. S. Honberger is business man- 
ager and superintendent. Their present 
equipment is 75 knitting machines. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Prepara- 
tions are being made by the Lebanon 
Mills Co., to build a new three story 
building, on the east side of the Black- 
stone River. The stucture will be 155x75 
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feet. This is expected to double the 


present capacity of the plant. 


—South Carolina, Union. The Excel- 
sior Knitting Mills, at this place, have 
increased their capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000. 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*New York, Athens. The new mill 
of the Athens Knitting Co. is equipped 
with three sets of woolen cards, 30 knit- 
ting machines, steam power. They em- 
ploy 80 to 90 people, making fine grade 
cotton and wool fleece lined underwear 
for men and boys. Capital stock, $40,000. 
President, Frederick Jessup; secretary, 
F. J. Sagendorph; agent, Charles Whit- 
beck; superintendent, John McGinnis. 


—New York, Hudson. The Harder 
Knitting Co.'s mill, which has been shut 
down for over a month, has resumed 
operations. The machinery has been 
overhauled, cleaned and renewed. 


Clifton. The two- 
story brick mill, known as the Modoc 
Mill, which has been idle for the past 
three years, has been leased to Sylvester 
Taylor, a Canadian, who will fit up the 
building for manufacturing hosiery. 


—Pennsylvania, 


Myerstown, I W. 
Forry & Son, hosiery manufacturers, of 
Shamokin, are making plans to start 
work again in the building occupied by 
them before removing to Shamokin. They 
are obliged to work overtime and then 
are not able to fill the numerous orders, 
Geo. A. Martin will be placed in charge 
of the factory at his place. Employment 
will be given to about 50 boys and girls, 
the number to be gradually increased. 


—Pennsylvania, 


Silk. 


New Mills. 

—*Connecticut, Mystic. The new mill 
for the Rossie Velvet Co., 42 Greene St., 
New York, will probably be ready to 
Start soon after March lL. R. B. Kohn, 
% Fifth Ave., New York, is the archi- 
tect, 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. In connec- 
tion with the new plant of the Audiger 
& Meyer Silk Co., which was mentioned 
recently, will be operated a silk ribbon 
mill, by Julius Brandes, recently of the 
Wm. Wicke Co., of New York. A new 
building will be built to accommodate 
both plants, in So. Paterson, near the 
home of Mr. Brandes. He will probably 
operate about 200 ribbon looms, and the 
other company apout 200 broad looms. 


Pennsylvania, Newhope. A silk mill 
will probabiy be located here by Pater- 
son, N. J., manufacturers. Chester Ely, 
a promoter from Paterson, is interested. 
The people are asked to subscribe $15,000, 
and the manufacturers will put in $20,000 
worth of machinery. A committee was 
appointed to investigate, consisting of 
Charles Roberts, Joseph B. Schermer- 
horn, and others. 


—*Pennsylvania, Phoenixville. The 
Phoenixville Industrial Association, com- 
posed o1 subscribers to the new silk mill 
industry here, have elected the following 
directors: Paul 8S. Reeves, Amos G. Got- 
wals, C. lH. Howell, ‘lv. L. Snyder, J. F. 

y, Jr., J. Salismant, V. N. Shaf- 
B. Eldridge, and T. D. Grover. 
The directors have organized by chosing 


P. S. Reeves, president; A. G. Gotwals, 
treasurer; C. H. Howell, secretary. Cap- 
oo stock is $66,200 par value per share, 
0. 


—*Pennsylvania, Reynoldsville. J. W. 
Place, of New York, representing the 
American Silk Company, is here arrang- 
ing for the putting in of the new silk 
plant. Contracts will be let in a day or 
two, and the work is to be rapidly 
pushed forward. The mill, which will be 
put in operation about July Ist, will be 
used for the manufacture of broad silks. 


—*Pennsylvania, So. Bethlehem. The 
Duplan Silk Co. has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000, at Albany, 
N. Y., with the following directors: 
Emory J. Lipps, John Bb. Cozzens, Fritz 
Ke lbers. lt will be remembered that 
there has been a report current that the 
firm of Duplan & Co., of Lyons, France, 
were to locate a branch at this place. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 

—Connecticut, Bridgeport. The Bridge- 
port Silk Co., which is now located in its 
new factory on Howard Ave., will prob- 
ably enlarge their equipment and employ 
50 more hands. Their present force is 
250. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. Frank & Du- 
gan will soon have 3 new Schaum & 
Uhlinger ribbon looms in operation in 
the Dale Mill. 


—*New Jersey, Paterson. We wish to 
correct our recent statement regarding 
the Ashley & Bailey Company’s enlarge- 
ment of their dye house. This will in- 
crease the capacity from 1400 to 1600 
pounds daily. 


—*North Carolina, Wadesboro. The 
Wadesboro Silk Mill has announced that 
they have bought a site for a new mill 
to be built in addition to their present 
plant. Work will be started on the build- 
ing within sixty days, and it is under- 
stood that contracts for machinery have 
not been placed. The new mill will prob- 
ably contain about 15,000 spindles, which 
will double their output. 


—*Pennsylvania, Pottstown. Gudebrod 
Bros., of the Champion Silk Mill, have 
awarded a contract for an addition 30x90. 
New machinery will be put in, and the 
number of operatives increased by 50. 


~Pennsylvania, Phillipsburg... We note 
the report that the Standard Silk Mill 
Co. is to build an addition to its mill. 


—*Pennsylvania, Scranton. Reiling, 
David & Schoen, silk manufacturers, who 
are now building a large addition to their 
mill here, have decided to put on a fur- 
ther addition, 50x80, two stories. It is 
thought that the entire plant will be 
running by July Ist. 





Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 

—California, San Francisco. An effort 
is being made here to interest capital in 
the building of a new factory for making 
hemp and twine. Already $30,000 has been 
promised. John Center, of San Fran- 
cisco, has subscribed $20,000. At Gridley, 
Butte County, 400 tons of hemp were 
raised in 1897. The directors of the Man- 
ufacturers and Producers’ Association 
has this subject under investigation. 
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—*Kentucky, Paducah. The new mill 
of the Cohankus Mfg. Co., of Hohokus, 
N. J., is rapidly nearing completion. 
Shipment of machinery from the New 
Jersey plant has already begun, and it 
is thought that the mills will be started 
up May 1. The company manufactures 
jute rope and yarn. The plans are by 
architect Samuel Hanniford & Son, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. F. P. Toof will be super- 
intendent of the mill, and can be ad- 
dressed at Box 234 Paducah, Ky. 


—Pennsylvania, Norristown. Architect 
Edwin }F.. Bertolette, Heed Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, has plans and specifications for 
a factory and dyehouse for L. A. Taubell, 
to be built at Arch and Thames SBSts., 
Norristown. The mill is 650x120. The dye 
house 60x100. 


—*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. W. & R. 
Ford, at present located at Orchard and 
Mill Sts., are to build a new jute factory 
at Torresdale Ave. and Tacony S&St., 
Frankford. The main building will be 
55x243, with one story wings, 30x40 and 
50x100, to be used as boiler house and 
picker house, respectively. Robert 
Beatty & Bro. have the building ‘con- 
tract. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—*Connecticut, Westville. The Pond 
Lily Co. informs us that they will build 
a new structure in addition to their pres- 
ent plant, which will give employment to 
40 or 50 hands. The work has just been 
started on this building, and they expect 
to have the same in operation with new 
machinery soon after March 1. They 
have a large business in general dyeing 
for the trade of cotton piece goods. Wm. 
H. Forsyth is president; C. R. Whedon, 
treasurer; Henry Barnes, secretary. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—Ohio, Zenia. It is reported that the 
Bradley Twine & Cordage Works, whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, will 
buy the American Cordage Mill in Zenia, 
and put same in operation in order to fill 
the orders which they had on hand at 
the time of the fire. 





Fires. 


—New York, Little Falls. The Little 
Falls Knitting Co.’s Mill, which was 
damaged by fire Jan. 29th, was insured 
for $150,000. 


—Ohio, Dayton. The Bradley Cordage 
Co.’s plant, at 454 KE. Hoffman Ave., was 
almost totally destroyed by fire Feb. 8th. 
Loss 1s estimated at $75,000. 


—Pennsylvania, Ardmore. Fire occur- 
red in the card room of Thomas Clegg 
& Co., recently, causing a loss of 
Insured. 


—Pennsylvania, Mifflintown. The car- 
pet factory of Kauffman & Harley was 
destroyed by fire, Feb. 3rd, entailing a 
loss of about $5,500. It is covered by in- 
surance. The factory, which was crowd- 
ed with orders, will be rebuilt at once. 


—Province of Quebec, Way’s Mills. The 
woolen mill owned by Shurtleff & Nunns, 
of Coaticook, was destroyed by fire 
January 31. It is now understood that 
they will be rebuilt. 


—Rhode Island, Lonsdale. A fire in the 


picker room of the Lonsdale Co., Febru- 
ary 7, caused about $4,000 damage. 


—Rhode Island, Thornton. The fire in 
the British Hosiery Mill, February 17, 
caused damage to the extent of about 
$5,000. 


—Virginia, Winchester. The Redbud 
Woolen Mills, operated by Kern, Barr & 
Walter, were recently burned. Loss, $12,- 
000; insurance $2,500. The building and 
machinery are actual loss. 


—Wisconsin, Genessee. The three-set 
woolen mill, owned by James Proctor, 
was destroyed by fire Feb. 23rd. Esti- 
mated loss, $25,000. No insurance. 





Facts and Gossip. 


—Illinois, Chicago. The Western Shade 
Cloth Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $20,000 to $30,000. 


—Wisconsin, Janesville. The Janesville 
Cotton Mills are now running their Mon- 
terey mill to its full capacity. There is 
some talk that their large mill on North 
Franklin St. may started up. The 
Strike at the New England mills is the 
cause of this boom in business for them. 


—Alabama, Cottondale. The mill of 
the Tuscaloosa Mfg. Co., formerly oper- 
ated by Friedman & Lovemen, which 
has been idle for nearly two years, was 
sold to-day by A. S. Vandergrift, repre- 
senting George A. Searcy and = : 
Somerville, trustee for the bond holders. 
The purchaser was Dave Rosenau, 
Northport, Ala., the price being $44,700 
for the plant, and $400 for equity of re- 
demption, bought in by J. 8. Handley, 
bond holder. It is understood that Mr. 
Rosenau will put the plant in operation 
soon. 


—Connecticut, Fairfield. The Norwalk 
and Fairfield Woolen Mills were recently 
incorporated at Trenton, N. J. Capital, 
$100,000. The incorporators are Julius B. 
Lorge, Lewis Hollingsworth, New York, 
and Sidney Alberti, Norwalk, Ct. 


—Georgia, Columbus. The successful 
reorganization of the Eagle and Phoenix 
Mill will probably be accomplished. 
Kight hundred owners, out of a total of 
892 bonds have agreed to enter into the 
new plan, which is to buy the property 
at the up-set price of $500,000. his sale 
will be made about May 1. It is thought 
that Gunby Jordan, the present receiver, 
will be elected president of the reorgan- 
ized company. 


—Kentucky, Owensboro. A serious ac- 
cident was narrowly averted recently at 
the Owensboro Woolen Mills, which re- 
cently started up. Someone entered the 
building and removed nuts from the gov- 
ernor, and also from the engine bolts, 
and in some way disarranged the electric 
plant. The engineer made the discovery 
just in time to avoid a serious accident. 


—*Massachusets, Hudson. We wish to 
correct a statement which was made in 
the Textile Advance News of December 
31, and in the January Textile World, 
which gave the impression that the Hud- 
son Worsted Co. and the Hudson Spin- 
ning Co. were the same concern. They 
are entirely distinct and separate. The 
Hudson Worsted Co. has been established 
for a number of years, under the man- 
agement of J. L. Ballantyne (wool scour- 
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rs and combers). The Hudson Spinning 
Co. was organized last December, by 
Joseph Watmaugh (commission spinning 
if worsted yarns). 


Massachusetts, Mansfield. James A. 
Lind and Robert Lind, are now opera- 
ting the Mansfield Print Works, having 
dissolved partnership. James A. Lind 
will continue the business under the 
same name, Mansfield Print Works, at 
Malden, Mass. 


*Massachusetts, New Bedford. At the 
tockholders’ meeting of the Bennett 
Spinning Co., capital $1,800,000, the follow- 
ng officers were elected: President, An- 
drew G. Pierce; treasurer, James E 
Stanton, Jr.; directors, Andrew G. Pierce, 
edward 8. Brown, Loum Snow, Clarence 
A. Cook, of New lBedford; Chas. J. 
Holmes, of Fall River; Stephen M. Cros- 
by, of Boston, and Robert W. Taft, of 
Providence. 


Massachusetts, Worcester. The total 
award of $70,048.91 has been made to the 
Lakeside Mfg. Co. and Mrs. Harriet N. 
Kent, on their claim against the city of 
Worcester for damages to their water 
power. 


Minnesota, Albert Lea. Jorgen Jen- 
en, who has purchased the Albert Lea 
Woolen Mil that is now idle, anticipates 
beginning operations early in the spring. 


Minnesota, St. Paul. The North- 
western Dyeing, Cleaning & Finishing 
Co. has beer incorporated with a cayitual 
tock of $10,000. The incorporators are: 
Frank J. and Louis Rochex, of this 
place, and W. R. Diamond, of Duluth. 


The Boettger 
which we have 


*New Jersey, Lodi. 
Pierce Dye Works, of 
made previous mention, filed articles of 

corporation Feb. 2nd. The capital 

«ck of the company is $100,000. 


New Jersey, Mt. Holly. Regarding 
the removal of Bidwell & Hughes from 
Germantown to Mt. Holly, we are now 
informed that the company has built its 
new mill out of their own capital. They 
manufacture hammocks, school bags, 
horse cottonettes and toweling. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The Kerwin 
ind Warburton Silk Co, has been incor- 
porated; capital stock, $100,000, $7,000 paid 
in. The ineorporators are John J. Ker- 
win, Thomas B. Warburton and Thomas 
Mahoney. 


The Glovers- 
increased its 
that 


*New York, Gloversville. 
ville Knitting Co., which 
capital stock recently, informs us 
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this increase is for working capital only, 
and y change in the plant is contem- 
plated. 


-*"New York, Sherburne. It is now an 
issured fact that C. Farrel Allis & Co., 
of Utica, N. Y., lessees of the Sherburne 
Knitting Mill, have made satisfactory 
arrangements with the R. R. Co. and as 
soon aS some necessary repairs are 
made, will put the plant in operation. It 
is said that old operatives in the mill wifi 
be given the first chances of work. 


*New York, Utica. Regarding the re- 
ported change in production at the Utica 
Steam Cotton Mills, the company in- 
forms us that there wiil be no special 
difference in their production from the 
past. They are simply putting in new 
carding and spinning machinery, replac- 
ing old, and selling surplus yarns to 
hosiery manufacturers. 


-Pennsylvania, Spartanburg. It is 
reported that the woolen mill of Harvey 
Lamb, at this place, has been bought by 
M. L. Tauber, of Cumberland, Md., who 
will soon take possession and equip with 
modern machinery. This is a small mill, 
3 looms, 200 woolen spindles. 


*Khode Island, Apponaug. The mill 
of the Apponaug Dyeing, Bleaching & 
Printing Co., which was recently report- 
ed as bought by Charles I. Rawson, of 
Oxford, Mass., will now be operated by a 
company known as the Apponaug Print 
Works, which has been incorporated. The 
incorporators are: John W. Travis, Bos- 
ton; Charles I. Rawson, Oxford, Mass.; 
J. Warren Lander, Warwick. Capital 
stock is $100,000. 


Rhode Island, EE. Greenwich. At a 
meeting of the corporation known as the 
Bourne Bleachery, recently held, it was 
unanimously voted that the name be 
changed from the Bourne Bleachery to 
the Greenwich Bleachery. An applica- 
tion has been made to the commissioner 
of corporations to authorize this change 
in name, 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. Wages of 
weavers at the Dunn Worsted Co., have 
been increased 10 per cent. 


South Carolina, Rock Hill. The prop- 
erty of the Globe Cotton Mill, which has 
been in the hands of a receiver for some 
time, was sold recently by receiver J. R. 
London, for $40,000. The purchasers were 
an association of gentlemen from New 
York and Rock Hill, the latter being A. F. 
Ruff, A. Freidheim and C. W. Frew. It 
is probable that the company will be or- 
ganized and the mills operated. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


H. #. 
hia, is now 
‘otton Mills, 


Philadel- 
Riverdal 
Mass. 


Sutcliff, recently of 
designer for the 
Great Barrington, 


Joseph Marsden has taken the posi 
tion as overseer of the corduroy and plush 
department at the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell. He was formerly second hand 
inder Thomas Wood, who resigned. 


Thomas Wood, who recently resigned 
is overseer of the plush, corduroy and 
velvet department of the Merrimack Mfg 
Co., Lowell, fér a position in R. I1., was 
given a reception by his former employ- 
ees and presented with a handsome silver 
service. 


Ernest C. Johnson has succeeded to 
his father’s position as boss dyer at the 
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Metheun Mills, the latter having gone 
with the Pemberton Co., Lawrence. 


—Since Agent Lewis E. 
taken charge at the Pemberton Mills, 
Lawrence, the following changes have 
been made: James R. Bailey, Jr., has 
succeeded Roscoe 8S. Mulliken as super- 
intendent, Chas. A. Johnson, from the 
Methuen Mills, has succeeded Thos. Mc- 
Eneaney as boss dyer. 


—W. H. Connor, recently at Anthony, 
R. 1, has accepted a position as boss 
winder with the Elmira Knitting Mills, 
Elmira, N. 


~M. P. Dupray took charge of the 
weaving in the Gloucester Cotton Mills, 
Gloucester City, N. J., (505 looms) on Jan- 
uary 24th. The superintendent is R. M. 
Griffith. 

—A. T. Green overseer of the carding 
in Massachusetts Co.’s Prescott mill, 
Lowell, Mass., has retired after 27 years 
of service, and is succeeded by W. R. 
Erskine, formerly scond hand in the 
company’s No. 1 mill. 


Barnes has 


—E. Clifford has become superintendent 
of the big Whitney cotton mill at Whit- 
ney, 8. C. 

—Stephen T. Hall, son of Hon. Thos. A. 
Hall, superintendent for twenty years for 
the Briggs Mfg. Co., at Rockville, R. L., 
was on January 1, 189% promoted to the 
position as foreman of the Drawing 
Frame and Speeder Fitting Department 
of the Howard & Bullough American 
Machine Co., Ltd., of Pawtucket, build- 
ers of cotton machinery. Mr. Hall was 
formerly at the mill with his father 
where by practical experience he learned 
the art of cotton manufacture previous 
to his learning the machinist trade. 
Later he became a draughtsman. His 
many friends wish him success in nis 
new position. 


—Joseph Lacrosse has secured a posi- 
tion at Moosup, Conn. He was formerly 
overseer of the spinning at B. B. & R. 
Knight’s mill, Fiskeviile, R. IL. 


—George Marsland overseer of the mule 
spinning department of the Ashton (R.L.) 
mills operated by the Lonsdale Company 
has resigned, having been with them over 
twelve years. Jonn Ferguson will suc- 
ceed him, who formerly was in the spin- 
ning department, having charge. 

—George E. 
overseer of 
mill of the 


Dexter has resigned as 
ring spinning in the No, 4 
Lonsdale Co., Ashton, R. I. 


—Thomas Crumley has resigned as 
overseer ring spinning at the Ann & 
Hope Mills of the Lonsdale Co, 

—Edward Lynch, superintendent for 
many years of the Union Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company, Fall River, Mass., 
has resigned his position. John Sullivan 
has taken his place. 


-Joel B. Ricker has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Springvale (Me.) Cotton 
Mills Company, which position he has 
held for the last 16 years. Henry J. 
Holbrook, of New York, will succeed him. 


—J. M. Hodgdon, overseer of the weav- 
ing for the iast 25 years at the No. 3 
Mill of the Manchaug (Mass.) Company, 
has resigned his position. Joseph Conn 
is to take his place and John Peale, of 
Fall River, Mass., is to be the overseer 
at the No. 1 Mill. 


Charles J. Trippe, who has been over- 
seer of the nignt carding and spinning 
with the Cherokee Fails Mfg. Co., 
Blacksburg, S. C., has taken a position 
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as overseer of spinning with the Monroe 
‘otton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


—John C. Tiddy, who has been second 
hand in the card room of the Gaffney 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C., is now night over- 
seer of carding in the Spray Mills, Spray, 
. Ge 


—W. J. White has resigned his posi- 
tion as travelling foreman for George 
Draper & Sons, Hopedale, Mass., and 
taken a position as superintendent of the 
Fairmount Cotton Mills, Fairmount, 8. C. 


—Frank Grover has been appointed 
superintendent of the Uncasville Com- 
pany'’s cotton mill, Uncasville, Ct., in 
place of the late Chas. I. Spalding. 


—Maine, Lewiston. At a meeting of the 
full board of directors of the Hill Mfg. 
Co., Mr. Homer B. Richardson, eldest son 
of the late F. L. Richardson, was elected 
treasurer to take the place left vacant by 
the death of his father. Mr. Richardson 
leaves the employ of Messrs. Amory, 
Browne & Co., of New York, to start at 
once at his new duties. 


James Young has become general 
superintendent of the G. W. Hallerson 
Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C., having 
resigned as superintendent of the Saxe 
Gotha Mills, Irene, 8. C. 


Woolen. 


—James Collins, assistant dyer for sev- 
eral years at the Riverside Mills, and re- 
cently as boss dyer at Fulton, N. Y., has 
taken a position at the new Earncliff 
Mill, Providence, R. I., as boss dyer. 


Mr. Hollingsworth superintendent of 
the National & Providence Worsted 
Mills, has resigned. 


Samuel Hood has succeeded Joseph 
Winterbottom as overseer of carding for 
the Bromley Bros. Carpet Co., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


Simon Taylor has accepted a position 
as superintendent in Spencer, Mass. He 
was formerly with the Riverside Woolen 
Co., Stafford Springs, Conn. 

E. E. Phelps has resigned as boss 
finisher at the Clinton Mills Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., and will go to Stafford 
Fred H. Greene succeeds him. Hiram 
Rathburn is supt. 


Robert Batstone, of Dalton, Mass., 
has accepted a position as boss finisher 
for the New England Co., Rockville, 
Conn. G. M. Ward, formerly of Stafford 
ville, Conn., has succeeded him. 


—Hartley Beaumont, recently with the 
Linwood Mills, No. Adams, Mass., has 
accepted a position as designer with th: 
new Brock Worsted Mills, at Taylor, Pa. 


—D. 8S. Knight, 
boss weaver for the 
Harrisville, N. H., 


so long well known as 
Cheshire Mills, 
has resigned his posi- 
tion to take charge of the weave room 
of the George H. Gilbert Manufacturing 
Co., of Gilbertville, Mass. 


H. Marco has accepted a position as 
dresser tender with the U. 8S. Bunting 
Co., at Lowell, Mass. 


—M. S. Dixon, superintendent at the 
Warren Woolen Co.’s mill at Stafford 
Springs, Conn., will leave for Mechanics 
ville, to take charge for the French River 
Textile Co. He has been in Stafford 
Springs only a few months, but during 
that time a large circle of friends has be 
come attached to him and family. 


—William M. Lasbury is now agent of 
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the Broadbrook Company, having been 
promoted from assistant’s position. 


—John McGill has resigned his position 
as boss finisher for the Algonquin Co., 
Passaic, N. J., to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Wilson-Horton Co., of 
Pittsfield, Mass. His former assistant, 
James Wall, succeeds him in the Algon- 
quin Mill. He was presented with a 
gold-headed cane by John Coffey in be- 
half of his former help. Mr. McGill 
leaves many friends in Passaic. 


Cc. Fred Waterman, lately connected 
with the Lorraine Maufacturing Com- 
pany of Pawtucket, R. I., has been ap- 
pointed head bookkeeper at the mill of 
the French River Textile Company, Me- 
chanicsville, Conn. 


-Jacob Sears for years a wool carder 
in the mills in Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware County, and later at the mill of 
Yarnell & Sons, South Chester, Pa., and 
of the Byram Manufacturing Company, 
Thurlow, Pa., died recently at South 
Chester, aged 69 years. A widow, one son 
and two daughters, survive him. 


-L. D. Green has accepted the position 
of superintendent with the Muskingum 
Valley Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
Dresden, Ohio. 


J. M. Lowry, who has been overseer 
of weaving at Palmetto, Ga., has ac- 
cepted a position with the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


John Martin, assistant machinist, and 
four Italian laborers were badly injured 
by the fall of a freight elevator in the 
Raritan Woolen Mills, Raritan, N. J., 
Jan. 1th. 


John McLaren of East Greenwich, R. 
I., will be overseer of weaving at the 
woolen mill at Phoenix, R. I. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Dayville Woolen Co., Kil- 
lingly, Ct., held recently, the following 
officers of the company were elected: 
president, Charles Bard; secretary, C. A. 
Russell; treasurer, Julius B. Luge; agent 
ind general manager, Daniel A. Taylor; 
issistant treasurer, F. W. Bennett. Jul- 
ius B. Luge of the commission house of 
Wm. Iselin & Co., New York, continues 

selling agent, and Mr. Taylor takes 
the place of R. H. Hart, resigned. 


Louis Pickard has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Thomas Kay Woolen Mills, 
Salem, Ore., and will do the dyeing for 
the Provo City Mills, Provo City, Utah. 


G. Pfeifer, formerly with R. M. & 
Theo. Reynolds, Monson, Mass., is super- 
intendent of the Faulkner Woolen Mills, 
Lowell, Mass. 


Rochelle has resigned as over- 
eer spinning and twisting with Wm. 
Broadhead & Sons, Jamestown, N. Y., 
ind gone to Mt. Holly, N. J 


Walter R. Markham has resigned as 
overseer of the packing room of the 
Rockfall Woolen Co., Middletown, Ct. 

Mark Tempest of Olneyville, R. L., 
lias taken a position as boss carder in 
Lebanon, N. H. 

D. F. Welch, 8S. Windham Me. has 
taken a position as finisher with the 
laulkner Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


John 


} 


John B. Livsey, who has been at Al- 
lenton, R. I., has taken a position as 
’verseer carding in the Bernon Mills, 
Georgiaville, R. I. 
second 


—Henry Diner, who has been 
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hand of carding at the Merrimack Wool- 
en Mills, Dracut, Mass., has taken a 


position as overseer carding at the 
Savem Lake Woolen Mills, Ashland, 
N. H. 


—James Dodd has resigned his posi- 
tion as overseer of weaving at the Clin- 
ton Woolen Mill, Clinton, Mich. 


—Edward Ward has resigned as dresser 
tender at the New England mill, Rock- 
ville, Ct., and taken a position as over- 
seer of dressing with the Broad Brook 
Co., Broad Brook, Ct. 


—Fred White of Chepachet, R. I., has 
taken a position as boss carder for the 
Yucon Woolen Co., Elmville, Ct. 


—John J. Rohrbacher, formerly of Des 
Moines, Io., is at present stopping with 
his son, who is overseer of the spinning 
department in Greaves & Son’s woolen 
mill, Lacon, Il. 


Samuel Wilson has resigned from the 
finishing department at the Plymouth 
Woolen Co., Plymouth, Mass., and is now 
overseer of finishing at the Hopeville 
Mills, Worcester. 


—Jas. J. Guy is now boss finisher with 
W. J. Dickey & Sons, Oella, Maryland. 


Maine, 


George's 


Warren. The directors of the 
River Mills have appointed 
George W. Walker to succeed his father, 
the late Thomas Walker, as superintend- 
ent. 


Edward W. Thomas has resigned as 
treasurer of the Shaw Stocking Co., 
Lowell, Mass., and his successor is W. EB. 
Hall of Bondsville. 


—Samuel 
Walter 
Falls, N. 


F. W. Briggs has secured a position 
as general foreman with the Keystone 
Knitting Mill, a new concern at Lititz, 
Pa. He was formerly boss knitter at the 
Reaver Mills, Little Falls, N. Y. 


David M. Ranken has accepted the 
position as superintendent in the New 
Britian (Conn.) Knitting Company. He 
was formerly superintendent of the Star 
Knitting Company of Cohoes, New York, 
and has succeeded E. W. Schultz. 


—William Killoran has resigned his 
position as foreman of the rib knitting 
department of the Parsons Mfg. Co., and 
is succeeded by Wm. Daw. 


Dyer has resigned from the 
Aiken’s Sons Mill, Franklin 
H., after 30 years’ service. 


David Abeel, Jr., has taken a position 
as foreman knitter with Daniel I. Devoe, 
‘ort Plain, N. Y. 


A. P. Ward is now superintendent of 
the knitting mill of the Hanson-Crawley 
Co., Barnesville, Ga. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. R. Lawson has_ resigned his 
position as dyer at the Lowell Bleachery, 
Lowell, to accept a position at the Great 
Falls Bleachery at Somersworth, N. H. 
Mr. Jewett, who has been the second 
hand, will take his place. Mr. Lawson 
was presented with a Morris chair from 
the employees. 


—New Hampshire, Somersworth. W. S. 
Lawson, who has been dyer for the Great 
Falls Bleachery & Dye Works, has been 
appointed superintendent. His brother, 
Edward Lawson, of Lowell, will take 
the position vacated. 
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Alizarine Black 


(PATENTED) 


isting ui from all other 


blacks 


the acid test “ee 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
men’s wear of American manufacture, due to the 
more / re use of Alizarine Dyes (includin 

the Alizarine Black), are faster in color an 

therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 
clear skies and bright sunshine is more trying 


to colors than in 


gland, Germany or France 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 


NEW YORK 








Marriages. 


—William Sullivan, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Laurel Lake Mills, Fall 
River, and Miss Kate Hassey were mar- 
ried January 25th. 





Deaths. 


—George P. Rose, for ten years 
superintendent of the Niantic Woolen 
Mills at Flanders, Ct., died in Providence 
on January 27th. age 55 years. 


—Alex B. Cowan, age 65, died January 
15, in Springfield, Mass. He was at one 
time agent of the Chicopee Mfg. Co. 


—Herman Marx, late designer for the 
Lymansville Co., Lymansville, R. I., was 
drowned on January lith, while fishing. 
He was 4 years of age, and leaves a 
widow. 


—Jacob New, ribbon manufacturer at 87 
Greene St., New York City, died recently 


—Albert E. Robinson, manager of the 
Robinson Mfg. Co., Oxford, Me. died at 
his home in that town Jan. Ist. Mr. 
Robinson was well known in the wool 
and woolen trade. 


—Robert Morrison, for a long time 
superintendent of the Eureka Silk Co.'s 
mills at Canton, Mass., died Jan. 3rd, 
aged 53 years. 


David O. Swire, a prominent Philadel- 
phia carpet manufacturer of the firm of 


Swire & Scott, was killed Jan. 7th by) 
being struck by a train on the Philadel 
phia & Reading railroad. 


Jacob Walder, the well known reed 
and harness maker, died on Dec. 30th ¢ 
his home in Paterson, N. J. age 59. H: 
came to this country from Switzerland 
in 1866, and settled in Paterson. A year 
later he started in business for himself 
and since that time constantly increased 
his plant, until at the time of his deat! 
he had two large brick mills, one thre« 
stories high, 50x100, and the second one 
built in 1889 in the rear of his residencé 
four stories high, 80x160 feet. 


—P. R. Caswell, who has been master 
mechanic at the Lockwood Mill, Water 
ville, Me., died recently. 


—Connecticut, Derby. Amos H. Alling 
of the firm of A. H. & C. B. Alling, pro 
prietors of the Paugasset Mills, died at 
his home, Feb. 6th, aged 75 years. 


—Jos. D. Boyd, president of the J. D. 
3oyd Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga., died January 
23. It will be remembered that this com 
pany, which has manufactured fertilizer 
we reported as to go into the making of 
cotton rope, twine and yarn. 


—Christopher Lippit died at his hom: 
in Providence, R. I., Feruary 10. Mr 
Lippit was born in Providence, in 1825 
His father was largely interested in th: 
Lippit Mills, and formed a partnershi; 
with Thomas Harris, and controlled th: 
Phoenix and Lippit Mills for many years 
He retired from business in 1875, on ac 
= gg of ill health. A widow survive 

m, 
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Advertisers whose names do not oupess under desired headings will please notify the 


publishers. Such om 


ions are accidental, not intentional. 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin Iron <a f Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Automatic Beiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston, 
Automatic Feeds a Cetton and 
ool. 
Harwood, Geo, 8, & Son, 58 State St, Boston. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St, 
Phila, Pa 
Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, En ee. 
New a | Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Ulmer Leather Co, Norwich, Conn. 
See also Mill Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 2231 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds. 
Imperial Chemical Co, 324 St. John St, Phila, 
Pa. 


Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.S, 35 Wistar St, Germantown, Pa 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester, 


ass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Calice Printers’ spasutneny and Sup- 
plies. 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
New ~aaaean Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mas 


Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
WwW. W, & Son, 
Phila, Pa. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


2816 N. 4th St, 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Pysoem, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


a. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 


—- & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 


oe & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York 


Chemist. 


Adriance, Jobn &., 
York. 
Cloth Testing Machine. 
McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., 
dence, R. I. 


Commission Merchants. 
Hayes, O. H, & Co, New York. 
Cepper Print Rellers. 
ag Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 


105 East 39th St., New 


Provi 


ass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Cepper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 


Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co., Bos 
ton. 


Cetton Machinery. 
"hee W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
nowles Loom Works, Wor- 


Pa 
Crompton & 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kitson Machine C o, Lowell, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A,35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Payne, Geo. W, & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Steddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Townsend, Thomas, 
dence, R. I. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mags. 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhil 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 


Wood 


157 Orange St., Provi- 


hoe 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 
delphia, > 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, G. @., Sons, Graniteville, Mass, 
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Sturtevant, B. Ff. Co, &% Oliver &t, Boston, 
Mass. 


Dusters. 

See Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & ore Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Littlewood, G. J., & Sons, Manayunk, Pa. 
Warren, W, ‘Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Ouse & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Ste, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Lincoln & Co, 54'Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


vt. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


ork. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 174 Purchase St, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Bird, F.J ,122 Arch street, Pailegeiphta. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N Rn. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 86 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby St., Bos- 


ton. 
Corey, 8. J, 273 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St., New York. 
+: of Elberfeld Co,77 William 
8st, N. Y. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Holliday, Read, & Sons, 100 William St., 
New York. 
Innis & Co, 3 Cedar St, New York. 
Jaeck Bros, J, 62-68 No. llth St, Brooklyn, 


W. YX. 
Janney, 0.8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, "& Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 
Johnson, Wm. G, ‘& Co, Uncasville, Conn. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. Y. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pearl St, N. Y. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray St., te 2 
Matheson, w.J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. 
Merrimac "Chemical Co, Boston, M4 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 
Oakes +," . Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Phillips (bi oro) Chemical Co, 181 8. 8d St, 


Pickhardt & Kuttroff, New York, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St., New York. 

sas Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 


Stamford Mfg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
eee & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane, 


N. 

mi. Se; & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y. 

Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 

Dyers and Finishers. 

—— Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mas 

prove" s Sons, T, Jasper St., above Clear 
field St., Philadelphia. 

5 Worsted Millis (yarns), Bristol 


R.I 
Firth ‘& Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Ingo p Dret Finish Works, 
for ae e, Philadelphia. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 18 W. York St, Phila, 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Oo, Paw- 
tucket, R. I 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Webster Dye Works, Webster, Mass. 


Dyers’ Clogs. 

Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 
Edgings. 

See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,!N.Y. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

— Foundry "& Machine Shop, Salem, 
ass. 


Embroidery Hosiery Machine. 


Ahlstrom, O.J.529 Broadway and 95 Spring 
St., New Y ork. 


Rugiacers. Mechanical. 

Berlin Iron Brid e Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 

Ferguson, John , Paterson, N.J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 

Cheques. 

American Express Co, offices in every city 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Pheonix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. 
Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 


Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 


Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 


Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 6044 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Mas. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
New ef Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N.. 
Endex. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Enk, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Ensurance ye ge Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 
Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Openey Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Tt. 
Fleintng & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Friedberger & Co, Edgings,iGermantown 
Phila, Pa, 
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Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 
Phila. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 


Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, !20 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Muchine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2097 E. Cumberland 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 
Knit Goods Brushers. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Jones, Lewis, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn, 
Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falis, N. Y. 
Muitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works, 7th and 
Walnut Sts., Reading, Pa. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila 
delphia. 
Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Eckersiey, Ric: ard, N. E. cor. American 
and York Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufactur 
ing Co., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
8t, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
@Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. onl 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N.Y. 
Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N. H. A 
McMichael! & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 

town, Pa. 
Mueller, A, 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O’Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. ; 

Scott & Williams, 2097 E, Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. : 

Staftora & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Mnitting Needles and Supplies. 

Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N, Wo 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N.H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N.J. 

Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, 40 
No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. : 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 

Franklin, N.H. ae ; 
Musgrove, C. M., Plainville, Conn. 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa 
Lamps, Electric. 

Beacon Lamp Co, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Lynn Incandescent |.amp Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Looma. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
ee Namen Hopedale, Mass 
D r Company, Hopec 4 ss. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 


Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 

Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Loom Picker Manufacturers. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 

cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Lum pers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Miachinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 
Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 

Scott, James, 222 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 811 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co, New, London, Conn. 
Mails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble|Machine Co,Worcester, Ms, 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon S8t, Worcester 

Mass. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co,*Providence, R. I. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 

Buckley’s, Benj. Son,Gun Mill, Paterson, 

Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

New ym Car Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Spofford, Wm. 8, & Son, 5-11 Culver St, 
Providence, R. I. 

Stevenson Bros. & Co, 132 So. 2d St, Phiia- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams- 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield 
Vv 


t. 
Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, 62 W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Oil Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, Akron, Ohio. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Broadway, New York. 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Wright, Brown 
Boston, Mass. 
Pensteocks. 
Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Smith, Lee, & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 
Philadelphia. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 

Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atlantic Ave, 

oston, Mass. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Presses. 

Crawford, J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 

Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 

St, Boston, Mass. 
Printers and Embossers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447.449 W. 14th 

St, New York. 


& Quinby, 53 State St, 


umps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 


Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Ribbens. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 Fulton St, 
New York. 
Reofing, Paint and Paper. 

Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Reving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H. 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Sample Cutters. 
Gleason, A. H, Rockbottom, Mass. 
Schools. 
Gavey Correspondence School of Textile 
Design. P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile Schoo), Phila, Pa. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 

Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sta, 
Phila, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co , 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

— & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 

a 


Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 52s, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddtes 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc, 
Silk Machinery. 
Cutterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelpbia. 
Brompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor.- 
cester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 


American Glutrose Works, Penn Mutual 
Bldg, Phila, Pa. 


Slashers. 
Open Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 


Seaps. 
co Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 


Holbrook Mfg. Co., 466 Washington St., 


N. Y. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Spindles. 
sap dy Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 

Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 


Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 


Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins 
ville, Mass. 


Spinners’ Supplies. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. I. 
Spinning Tubes. 

Duster. Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur.- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 31 Milk St, 
Boston. 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (he), Owens & Keutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Separators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverill 
8t., Boston. 
Robertson, Jas. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton St, 
New York. 
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fteam Specialties. 

Butter» O.th, MH. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

D’hote & Seeley Co, 20 Havernill St, Boston 

Haines, W.5. OC 186 Suuth 4b st, Poiia, Pa. 

Koberison, Jus. L, & Sons, 204 Fulton 8t, 
New York. 

Steam Traps. 

D'ttste & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. (return float and ex- 
pansion). 

{ Haines, W. 8. C 136 South 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vat. 

Cauldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook 8t., 
ville, Ky. 

Corcoran, A. J,11 John St, New York. 

Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicuia, Fla, 

Sieains, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 

fupes, Braids and Edgings. 

Fieming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Louis. 


Pa. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite Mfx. Co., 2682 40 Muscher S8t., 
Philadelphia. 
Perseverauce Mills, 2682-40 Mascher 81. 
Phila, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 3638-40 Franktora Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Feasels. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Haines, W.S. C, 136 Seuth 4th St, Phila, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bi hi 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Venuluting & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. | 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., 
Towers. 
Cuidweil Co., W. E. 
ville, Ky. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Valves. 
DL’ Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, 
M 





y, Bic. 


Phila., Pa 


202 Brook St., Louis. 


bostor 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Fan Company, Room 641, 
58 State St, Boston. 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Textile yo Co, Han- 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 
{gSargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Nee 
woturtevant, B. F. Co, %4 Oliver St, Boston, 
ma M ass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, ey Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
nome Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Watch 
Elgin, ational Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
W atchman’s Clock. 
Eco ~~ sooo Clock Co, 
Bosto 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, W. Stafford, Ct. 
Cones Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Obio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


Winders. (Hoesiery.) 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Sagivaw Manutacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Brees @ rt Phila 


Weol Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Uo, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mans. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi. 
dence, R 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Sullivan, R.T, 180 Summer 8t, Boston, Mass. 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Ne Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. , Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
a >. Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


mm... and Worsted Machinery. 
= ~Som W.W, & Co, 2816 N.4th st, Pbile 


Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
* Harwood, Geo. 8, & Son, 53 State St, Boston. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Burker 8t., Phila., Pa 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Muss. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine © 0, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Ed, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass, 
Parks & Woolsen Machine o., Springfield, 
Vt. 


Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philauelphia. 

Philips Co The Thomas, Providence, KR. I. 

Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Woeeqneant, Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., 
socket, R. I. 


Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Fowles & Co, 106 Church St, Phila. 
Webb, Chas. J., & Co , 142-156 N. Front St., 
Phils., Pa. 
Wool Shoddies. 
Bowers’, James, Sons, Ltd, Chester, Pa 
Daly, James E, Paterson, N.J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Weel Sorters and Scourers. 
Kennebec Woolen Millis, 2026 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 
Wool wae Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. |. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Warns, Threads, Etc. 


& Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 


Woon 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
on Y. Manning & Co, 86 and 88% Franklin 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 1719 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, James F, & Co, N.Y. and Phila, Pa. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
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Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Cotton Yarns, 
American ppennene Cotton Yarn Ex. 
change, 226 Devonshire St, Boston, 
Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. |. 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Dana Warp Mill, Westbruok, Me. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Kichmann & ~~" nberg, 580 Bioadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 
Fleming & Soanah, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 


Pa. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown. 
P 


a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 58, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mtg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Uo, 44 Leonard St, New York 


ity. 

Mitchell, Jas. FE, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. K, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New Engtand Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
aa" anning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 

St 
Tecker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
White, Jawes F, & Co, 54.56 Worth St, N. Y. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels g. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glised Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eichmann & ee 530 Broadw ay, cor. 
Spring St., 

Fleming & Siete. 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
Pa 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Kerr Thread o Fall Kiver, Mass, and 2y¥ 
Mercer St, N. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor L ocks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfielu, Muss. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 

Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 9 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Moore, C , & Co., (S. W. cor. 5th and Mar- 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 

American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
change, 226 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St. Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, P > Pa 

Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, K. I. 

Clasgens, The “ t & H. &3. New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broad way, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 

+ ape & Chapin, 229.231 Church St, Phila, 


enmetore Spinning Co, Germantown, 
Pa. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Holland & Webb, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 

Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 

5 a E. , Manufacturing C 0, Pawtucket, 


jar Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Monument Millis, Housatonic, Mass. 

New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Millis, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawer. Manning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam 
aden, N. J. 

Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Walcott & Campbell opinping Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. 

Warren, W, Thread W Ho hag’ estfleld, Mass 

White, James F, & Co, 54-56 Wortu St, N.Y. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Muss. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie, 


Burnet & Co., 24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot 
land. 

Eichman & ee rnberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., Y. 

Fawcett, eatie 3, hs > Franklin St., N. Y. 

Holland & Webb, Ze 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & Soanerg, © 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St., 
Holiand & Webb, ‘New York, 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinseis, Siik Noils, Htc. 
Burnet & Co., 

land, 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Kichmann & Sternberg, New \ ork City. 
Huilland & Webb, New York. 
indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills 2.90 hestuut st, Phila,Pa. 
a ry &Co,J. R, Windsor ‘Loc ks, Ct. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Le -onard St, N. Y. 


Stlk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
Ct. 


24 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. 1. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 ‘Broudway ,cor. 
Spring St. N.Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 229-231 Church St, Phila, 
*. 

Hawes, 0.8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holiand & We bb, 137 crane OT, ie. we 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns, 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 
ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 
Clear River Mills, Pascoag, R. I. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, KH. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co , Pawtucket, R. |. 
King, Alexander & Co, 44 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
em Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, } ° 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 

Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, act. . Broad way and 
Jeffe rson Ave., Camden, J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 aster. cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Herbst & et 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 18 Letitia St, Phila. Pa. 

was ah Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 


Shimer, Es oe, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
8t, Boston, Mass. 
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Young, ‘Wm. M, > ° 
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YOU need such goods as OI[L EXTRACTORS. STEAM SEPARATORS, 


ee INDICATORS, EXHAUST HEADS, SHAKING GRATES, 
. Why not get our eatalogue before ordering. 
OW and en JAMES L ROBERTSON & SONS. 
204 Courtlandt St., N. Y. 12 Pear! St., Boston 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 


or inquiries concernin 
TeXTILE WORLD,” as ful 


them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit- 


able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured. 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 


The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1a Woeelen Supt. or designer. Has 


1349 

vr been l2 years superintendent of 20 
set mill in Conn., until recently, when he re- 
signed on account of children’s schooling. 
Has also been yan yo and pattern weaver. 
High character and first.class ability. Age 
39; American, married. Experience on 
worsteds, cassimeres, cheviots, ladies’ fancy 


dress goods, et? 
1 170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
a position as superintendent and de 
signer of a small will, or superintendent of 
a foree mill. Age 54; marrried. Don’t want 
a position in any of the Southern or Western 
states. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable purties. 
1258 Woolen Superintendent, Carder, 
“v0 Spinner or Weaver. Has experience 


in dyeing. Isareliable man. 40 years old. 
Refers te responsible parties as to character 


and ability. ee : 
1203 Superintendent, Woelen, 

~ superintendent and designer. Age 
89; married. Has held a position as super- 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
Tin another. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, : overts, cassimeres, wor- 
ste:! and kerseys; also serges 

Weoelen 


1268 signer. 


or 


superintendent or de- 
First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot-, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


1305 Superintendent and Designer 
JVI with 20 years’ experience in woolen 
mills, on cassimeres, cheviots, worsteds 
and cloakings. Is now out of employment. 
Wants position at once. 
1290 Manufacturer from Scotland 

. wishes situation as superintendent; 
thorough] practical in Scotch tweeds, 
cheviots, Basoniee. ylaids, ete., om wools 
to finished cloth. ill start with small 
salary. 


1255 Felts. The advertiser has a thor 
od ough, practical knowledge of all the 
details connected with the manovfacture of 
paper makers’ felts and jackets; especially 
adapted tor fast running machines; good 
reason why he is now in the market; recom 
mended by past employers. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
a@ position as Lee in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cassi. 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom. Refers to good mills. 


| 1239 A man who understands the 
7 manufacturing of woolens in all the 
details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
enced manager, and is at present in charge 
ot a mill that is being run ata profit. 
1227 A Superintendent with a thor. 
ough practical training in all the 
departments of a woolen mill making wors- 
ted cassimeres, dress govds, cloakings, 
overcoatings, robes, blankets, shawls, etc. 
Has a thorough knowledge ot designing and 
has held position in first class mill, to which 


he can refer. 
123 Manufacturer. One who has bad 
e a thorough experience in the man- 
agement of a mill of his own, and who can 
show proof as to his ability, is now in the 
market for a position as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent with any good 
company. Age 40; married. 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
1337 
shades, fan clothe, 


chines. 20 years with Wilson & Bentieys, 
London, and about 2 years employed in this 


Assistant Superintendent. Ex- 
pert on book binder’s cloth, window 
friction callender ma- 


ouany: Age 45, married. American and 
Englixh references. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
ve in both Northern anu Soutuern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sbeetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1265 Superintendent wants position as 
“ superintendent of cotton cloth mill. 
Has had charge of each department in the 
mill; aged 28 vears; married. 


1266 Cetten superintendent wants po- 
a sition. Out on account of mil) shut- 
ting down. Understands fancy and plain 
cottons, white and colored. Has a first-class 


record, 
1267 Cetten superintendent or carder. 
Prints, sheetings, ginghams, fine 
and coarse, white and colored. Nearly all 
kinds of machinery. References all right. 
Age 47; married. 
AT Cotton Superintendent with expe 
VIO rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sheet- 
ings, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
po-ition at once. 


1306 Young American wants position as 
be > cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book 
keeper, overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1358 Weool Carder, now employed as 
VY~V© second hand in large mill. Highly 
spoken of by past employers, habits, charac 
terand ability Al. Capableof taking charge 
of a room. Fxperience on high and low 
grade stock. Age 27, American, married. 


1357 Woolen Carder now employed in 
O01 satinet mill, bas had ll years’ expe 
rience on fine goouls and wishes to get back 
to that work; qualified to take a first class 


job. Age 39, English, married 
1307 Carder with unusually fine record 
. and very wide experience desires 
good position in New England, Central or 
Western States. First-class references from 
past positions. Age 44. Experience on cas. 
simeres, cheviots, dress goods, broud-cloth, 
repellants and blankets. 
1309 Woolen Carder. 21 years’ ex 
uve rience in charge at first-class 
mills. Has worked on fancy cassimeres, 
cheviots, meltons and kerseys. Age 45; 
married. At present out of work. 
1230 Superintendent or Carder and 
an spinner wants position in woolen 
mill. Age 30; married. Con t ke position 
at once. Familiar with jean-, cassimeres, 
flannels, knit goods and -hoddies. 


1347 W oolen Carder, Seventeen years’ 
oti experience. Ca-simere and hosiery 
yarns. A, e¢39, married; well recommended, 
Mill where last employed shut down. 
1321 Boss Carder. Over 30 years ex 
Ves perience in woolen mills. American, 
Willexcept second hand position in large 
mill. Wellup on dress goods, broadcloths, 
flannels, kerseys, etc. Has best references. 
151 Woolen Carder. American. Age 
e 30. Married. At present employed. 
Ecperience on beavers, ca-simeres, chevi 
ots, dress goo ts. Well spoken of by ft rmer 


employers. A first cluss man for a small 
mill. 





COTTON CARDERS. 


1339 Cetton Carder, young man hold 
ver ing tirst-class posi: ion in New York 
State, would like position in Eastern or Mid 
die State~ as assi-tant superintendent or 
boss carder paying $5.00 or more a day. Is 
worththatsalar ;experience and references 


of the best. 
1277 Young Frenchman, with wide expe. 
“| rience and good references, wants 
position as boss carder. Age 38; married. 
Secon! hand 


1 138 wants position. 


perience in that position. 

1260 Young Man who has worked up 
= through carding rooms of some of 

the best mills in New Engiand, wants posi 

tion as overseer in New England or Middle 

States. Age27. Not married 


1238 


of cotton carding 
Has hal a good ex 
References. 


Second hand 
37; married, 


of cotton carding. 
Open tor engagement. 


Over 20 years’ ex 
in first class 
Well up on 
and heavy sheetings. 
and English cards, and 
Best references. 


1315 Cotton Carder. 
Lv perience as overseer 
At prerent employed. 


mills. 
prints and light 
Knows American 
speeders. 
13820 Cetten Carder. 12 years’ experi 

v= ence as Overseer in first class mills. 
Can refer to well known mill men. Age 389. 
Married. 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe 
“© rience as second-hand would like a 
position as boss spinner. Would accept 
emall salary to start. Has worked on«loak 
ing, dress goods and Scotch tweeis in New 


England mill 

1287 Young Maa wants position as boss 
at spinner. Experience in first-class 

mills on cassimeres, kerseys, cheviots, sati 

nets; knows Davis & Furber, Paul and John 

son & Bassett machines. Age 2 Wit 

works in mill. 


l 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; ng 
“ $1; married. Experienced on yarns 
from lto712ruan. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position ax overseer. 
Will not go to Southern State-, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 


1112 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
“~ wants position. Has first-class ret 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 


accept second hand’. position, 

1276 Spinner, woolen. Woo! and shoddy 
al from 12 to 10 run, Cassimeres, flan 

nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 

Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 

Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref 

erences. 


1204 Situation wanted as boss spinner, 
= or second hand and multe fixer on 
Pian t mules, Many years eXperience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, anu al-o 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 years old 


and married; good references. 

13 i6 Overseer Worsted Drawing 
. and spinning Will acewpt first 

class position at $3 or more per day. At 

present employed in well known and first 

class mill. Awe 42. Married. Best refer- 

ences from former employers. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


1284 Eleven years as Overseer in 
ais first Ciuss gingham mill, with other 
experience, ins ftied this man for good 
position in charge of ring spinning, spool 
ing and warping. Age 40. French Ameri 
can; married. 


Wants position as Overseer of 
Spinning or Twisting, or both, Fa 
miliar with fine or course numbers. Kefers 
to past and present employers. 


] ))* 


a 


1272 Second Mand of cot.on ring spin 
@'< ning wants position in Massachu 
setts, Rhode Lsland, Maine or New York 


Age 23; married. 

1 3( 4 Cotton Spinner, mules or frames 
‘ Karly training lu Hoyland, 5 years in 

New England mills, yarn 20s to 120s. se 

cause of misfortune would accept recend 

hand job. Excellentreference for characte! 

and ability. Age 32, married 


1350 First-Class Bing Spinning ove! 

: seer, alsu spooling, Warping, s'ash 
ing, web drawing; large experience, highest 
references as to skill, character wnd execu 
tive ability. At present employed in Fall 


River. Age 48, American. 

1344 Mule or Frame Spinver, i- ut 
. presentemploy edtin fist-cla-s print 

cloth mill in New Enogiand, where he has 

been for 9 years. Can take charge of room 

Age 28, married; good references from pres 

ent place. Wants $3.00 or more. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi 
e tion in a small mill at moderate ssl 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 


looms; references good. 

1253 Weaver, Designer or Superin- 
= tendent Open fora position. Re 

fers to past and present employers. Aged 

47; married. Worsted cloakings, cCassi- 


meres and dress goods. 
1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
‘ wants position. Wouki accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill, American; 
protestant; age 36; -ingle. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cas-imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels) Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania. 


ww 
1273 
1313 Weolen Weaver. First cluss 
ie’ reference-, and experience on fancy 
cassimeres, kerseys, beavers, dress goods, 
etc. At present not employed, for good rea 
sons. Age44. Murried. 


Woolen weaver 
Age 35; married. 


wants position. 
A first class man. 


] 10 Worsted Weaving Overseer wiih 

12 yeurs’ experience as overseer, de 
signer, and stperintendent. Has tried an 
other business for a few months and now 
wants to go back to the mill. Excellent 
references, habits all right. A_ skillful 
wenver and manager, Age 33, married, 
American. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


1297 Overseer of Weaving. A manot 
as the very best standing desires a 
permanent position in first-clarcs mill. He 
has worked in several of the best mills in 
New Engiand for upwards of twenty years, 
and can show aplendid references Has 
worked on sheetings, prints, sateens, fan 
cies, lenos and plaid+. Now unemployed. 


135: Overseer Cotton Weaving, who 
IPO has worked up trom fixer to over 
seer in good mills, wants position paying 
$3.00 or more, Scotch, age 29; experience on 
all kind she- tings and -ateens. 
1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
wm and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this po-ition. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 


references. Ave3s8; marri «. 
1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
PV with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms: f N. E. avd Canadian mills, 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq 
uard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; «ge 37. 


LZR8S8 Overseer of Cotton or Worsted 
#9O weaving wants po-ition. Familiar 
with all kirds of looms; plain or fancy 


work. Age45; married. 
1348 Boss Weaver or Spooler whose 
“FY long experience as a manufacturer 
in England of all kinds of spread and fancies, 
and later in Canadian mills from sheetings 
to dress good* and Jacquard work, qualifies 
him fora first-class po-ition; highest refer 
ences, Can start immediately. 
1247 Elastic weaver wants position as 
ad overseer. Used to cotton web, elas 
tic suspenders, silk neck wear, dress goods 
and handkerchiets. 28. 


FINISHERS. 


1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
; with 7 years’ experience «as overseer 
in R.J. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Huabits first-class; age 29, married. 


642 Knit Goods Finisher at present 

“ out or employment because of change 
in superintendent. Englishman who learned 
his trade in Nottingham and has since been 
overseer lt years in larve Canadian and 
American mills. Married, age 46. First- 
class manager of help. 


1359 Woolen Finisher of «1! kinds of 

“vee woolen goods; 20 years in charge, at 
three leading mills. At present out of em- 
ployment; expects $4.00a day. Age 45, mar- 


ried; references first class, 
1041 Woolen Finisher. Has had ex 
perience on fancy and picce dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker- 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 26 years. Will work for $2.50 
per day. 


1330 Expert Finisher with 10 years’ 

experience in Kuropean milis. Can 
do perfect work on highest grade cassi 
meres, serges, cheviots, kerse)s, worsteds, 
astrachan-e, Age 34; married. German, 
speaks English impertectly. 





DYERS. 


1302 Young Dyer wants position as 
v= second-hand or overseer in small 
mill. Hus been under good men in well- 
known mills. 


1354 Dyer of Large Experience both 

uo in woolen miils and in job dye- 
houses. A man of far more than average 
skill from raw stock to plece dyeing, dress 


goods, ete. Scotch, married; age 39. 
] 855 W ool and worsted Dyer, a young 
ae" man with 5 years’ training by one of 
the best dyers at one of the largest mills in 
N.E. Experience on worsted and woolen 
cheviots, clays. worsteds, suitings, cloak. 
ings, beavers, dress goods, carriage cloths, 
yarn, siubbing, wool. Would be able to take 
charge of small high grade small plant. 


] 3 0 Woel Dyer or Assistant, 6 years’ 

. training as assistant on shoddy and 
wool piece dyeing. French American, age 
24, single, well recommended. 


1361 Wool Dyer and Finisher, large 

© experience on blankets, all kinds of 
fiannels, f-ltsand dress goods Early train 
ing in Scotland, l5 years in this country. Sow 
emploved, but wants to locate in the North 
near the sea. Age 40, married; now giving 


entire satisfaction, 
1327 Skillful Dyer with experience 
YS! on raw cotton and wool, indigo 
blue vats, slubbing, worsted and woolen 
yarn, piece dyeing on ladies’ dress goods 
and men’s suitings. Age45; married. First 
class reterences from good mills. 
1319 Boss Dyer. Wool, cotton, or raw 
wie’ stock Alizarine colors; shoddy, 
carpet yarns, straw goods, beavers. Blue 
blacks, all kinds of fancy dyeing. Belgian. 
Age 29. A thorough master of his trade 


1 393 Dyer of large experience on cotton 
Veit’ chuin and skein work. Age 40; mar 
ried. At 
higher wages. 


present employed, but wants 
References from good mills, 
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)257 Superintendent of knitting mill 
3] wants position; is a finisher and 
understands every part of the business. in. 
cluding shipping all kinds of goods, f» brics, 
coi ton, worsteds, sUks, wool on all kinds of 
shapes, and flat goods; most all kinds of 
knitting machinery and finishing machin. 
ery; age 32; married; refers to past record. 
1: 74 A man who thoroughly understands 
Z the manufacture of hosiery from the 
fleece to the case, and is a good manager. 
Desires to correspond with parties wishing 
to employ such aman. 


1362 Boss Rib Kouitter, young man, 
YO now second hand in fleece lined un- 
derwear mill in New York State wants to 
advance. Very highly spoken of by present 
employers as 'o both ability and character. 


Could change on short notice. 

1317 KMuitting Overseer. Wide expe- 
. rience. Age 36. Not married. Has 

worked on fleece lined underwear, eider 

downs, stockinet, jerseys, etc. Familiar 

with spring needle circular machines First 

class references. 


1342 Hosiery or Underwear Supt. 
‘ A practical knitter familiar with 
latch, spring needle, and sewing machines; 
nearly 15 years superintendent of New Eng. 
land hosiery mill, at present shut down. 
Good manager; references first-class. Age 
47; married. 


1338 Boss Mnitter of sweaters, cardi. 
at gans, etc., familiar with Lamb and 
and Geriman machines; 6 years in charge of 
knitting for first-class manufacturers. Age 
33, married. At present out because of mill 
shutting down. 








DESIGNERS. 


Designer or assistant. Age 25; 


~ 
1275 married. A good man on cotton or 
worsted fancy dress goods. Jacquard and 
box looms. 


1263 Assistant Designer or Assistant 
~ superintendent. Has received a 
practical mill experience, and isa graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile School. Unions, 
cassimeres, suiting, cloakings. Age 24 
years. ws 
125% Designer, Weaver or Dresser. 
Aged 40 years; married. Fawilliar 
with nearly all kinds of men’s wear, piece 
dyes, etc. Refers to past and present em. 


ployers. 
1259 Woolen Designer or Supt., |0 
~~ years’ experience on meltons, ker. 
seys, beavers, and dress goods. Thorough 
knowledge of color mixing and picking out. 
Best of references from past positions. Age 
39, sinele ’ 
1326 Graduate Phila. Textile School 
e wants position as assista: t superin- 
tendent or designer in cotton mil). Has also 
had 8 years’ practical experience in mill, 
Very highest references. 
1329 Accountant or Secretary tor- 
Vee oughly competent to assume tull 
charge of any set of private, partnership or 
corporation books. Would take small 
amount of stock in Southern cotton mill 
and act as secretary and accountant. Tem. 
perate, energetic, excellent references. 
Age 30; married. ; 
9999 Superintendent Print Works. 
JIIY Young man, 30 vears of age, ener- 
getie and practical, graduate chemist, with 
thorough experience in printing, especially 
of silk (2 years in Europe and 4 in this coun. 
try), seeks position as superintendent or 
assistant in print works. Address Chemist, 





care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1300 Wool Sorter with experience in 

. first-class English mill. Thorough 

knowledge of wool, noils, waste and all 

kinds of garnetting. Has not been em. 

ployed in this prey fo but can give Ameri. 
a 


can references as to character. 

130 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
Young man of the very highest char. 

acter desires to move away from the Atlan. 

tic coast, on account of his health. Best 

references from his present and former em 


ployers. 
1283 Laboratory Chemist with experi. 
e..ce in large mills and supply house 


desires position. A moderate salary. 
1336 Beaming and Slashing. Expe. 

un rience in Mass. and Me. cotton mills 
on ginghams, dress goods and all kinds 
colored goods. Age 30; habits first-cluss, 
good references. At present employed in 
large mill. 





1335 Leom Fixer or Second Hand. 

“~ Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestan!; age 37, married. Has 
been employed in good mills and is very 


well recommended. 
1345 Master Mechanic. In charge of 

2" one large plant tor past 16 years, and 
previous to that 6 years in charge tor one of 
the largest millsin New England Capable 
of accomplishing best results at low cost; 
references from leading engineers and 
managers. 


1346 Chemist or Salesman. Graduate 

' Creteld Textile Schvuvl, colorist for 
German manufacturers, and since em 
ployed for 3 years in this country as color. 
ist. Young man, single. 


1341 Dye-Stuff Salesman, with experi 

. ence in dye house tor several years; 
many friends «and relatives as dyers. 
Would start on small salary and expenses. 
Age 30,single. Might take second hand job 


in dye house. 
1312 Overseer: Dresser. 

e Married. Is at present working 
ina first class mill. Desires to change be 
cause of poor health of family. Can furnish 
first class references. Cassimere~, unions, 
woolens. 


1363 Twisting, Spooling, Warping 
vw overseer. Experience on single and 
twisted yarns up to 2/100s in one of the best 
New England mills. Now employed as assis. 
tant; young man, but is confident that he 
could satisfactorily fill overseer position. 
1356 Second Hand Cotton Spoclinag. 
at warping, twisting, slashing, or couid 
handle overseer position in small mill. Wel! 
recommended, n>» w with good mill. 


‘Age 34. 





1202 Silk Superintendent is open tor 

an engagement with a first-class 
company. Has athorongh knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutactur- 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of superintendent of a first-class 
mill for several years. Under 80 years of 
age, and married. Has the best of refer 
ences. For any further information address 


thispaper, BE FA: a 
1229 Dresser. Overseer of woolen 
“ dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 

dress goods. ¥ Good references. : 
1228 Shearer. Wants position as over 
seer of shearing. Good man on cas. 


simeres, worsteds, unions and cheviots, 
Age 25; married, References, 





TEXTILE BOOKS. 


The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price. 


Wool Dyeing, by William Gardner. 8vo, 
91jpages, fully illustrated. 

This is an attempt to deal with wool 
dyeing in a scientific manner, explaining 
the theories which underlie the different 
operations. Prominence is given to the 
practical side, and working details of all 
important processes are attached. 
Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Wool Scouring; 
Bleaching Wool; Character and Impuri- 
ties of Water; Mordants; Assistants, and 
other Chemicals. Price $2. 


The Student's Hand-Book of Practi 
cal Fabric Structure, by H. Neville. §vo., 
235 pages. 

The object of this work is to interest 
the student in the subject of weaving by 
a series of consecutive lessons in the 
principles of fabric structure. Free use 
is made of sectional diagrams, to show 
what actually takes place in producing 
any particular fabric. An idea may be 
had of the nature of the book from the 
following partial enumeration of the sub- 
jects treated: Design Paper and Its 
Uses; Plain Cloth and Its Ornamentation, 
Twilling, Drafts and Tie-ups; Spotting; 
Open-work Effects; Cords; Pile Weav- 
ing; Cross Weaving; and Backed and 
Double Cloth. Price $2.25. 


The Printing of Textile Fabrics, by 
C.F Seymour Rothwell. 8vo., 312 pages. 

This is a practical manual on the print- 
ing of cotton, wool, silk, and half-silk 
fabrics, with plates, illustrations in the 
text, and specimens of printed fabrics. 
The work contains but little information 
of a purely chemical or theoretical char- 
acter, as it has been covered by the 
“Manual of Dyeing,’’ by Knecht, and 
others. The author has confined himself 
more to the practical side of the subject, 
and the processes and machinery de- 
scribed by him are principally those with 
which he has had practical experience. 
Price $6.50. 

Cotton Spinning, by W.5. Taggart 

Two volumes of this work have been is- 
sued; the second volume brings cotton 
spinning down to the end of what is gen- 
erally termed the preparing processes 
and includes all of the machinery and 
manipulations between the card and the 
self-actor, or ring frame. This work is 
esteemed of much assistance to the stu- 
dent. Price $1.75. 

Oraamental Desiga for Woven Fa 
brics, by Stephenson &Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements: Borders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 

The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown 

This is a practical, well written treat~ 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 


duced by different numbers of harnesses. 
The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
by T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. 


The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cotton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Taylor, 288 pages, fully illustrated. 

This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies; Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Looms; Principles of Designing, 
Plain and Figured; and Textile Calcula- 
tions. This work is of much value. 
Price $2.50. 

Woolen Spinning, by Charles Vicker 
man. : 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 
chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; Bleaching; Mixing, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 352 pages. Price $1.75. 


The Student's Cotton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on spinning. 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving, 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc. 
585 pages. Price $2.50. 


Technology of Textile Design, by E. 
A. Posselt. 


As a practical treatise on the construc- 
tion and application of weaves, and the 
analysis of cloth, this is, in very many 
respects, the best work for the American 
= td that is published. Price 
5.00 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W. 
Fox, 

A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; Shedding; Dobbies; Jac- 
quards; Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 
Swivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed: 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 

Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 

Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants: Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous illustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00, 
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COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O., — 
50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, 


Ama other 


AMMONIAS, 


Chemicals. 


ALUMS, SODAS 





Cash paid for uncancelled printed or address 


If you bave any, call or write, 


SWAIN MAUFACTURING CO. 


Cards Boughnt. 
ed postal oards treat have been Inid aside by 
bosiness houses as of no further ure, 

26 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





The South. 

Progressive men are beginning to rec- 
ognize that cotton mills can be operated 
on a more profitable basis in the cotton- 
growing section, than in any other part 
of the country. Besides cheap raw mate- 
rials, labor is cheap, and hours of labor 
longer. A number of cities along the Cot- 
ton Belt offer exceptional opportunities 
for the successful operation of cotton 
mills, and the citizens hold out liberal in- 
ducements to secure their location. 
Transportation facilities to all of the 
large jobbing centers are unexcelled. 
For full particulars, write 

J. ST. KOSTL.OWSKY, Industrial Agent 
Cotton Belt Route, St. Louis, Mo., or 

E. W. LABEAUME, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Cotton Belt Route, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


ONE-HALF A MILLION PEOPLE WILL VISIT THE 
TWENTIETH 


Triennial Exhibition 


OF THE 

Massachusetts Charitable 

Mechanic Association, 
OCTOBER and NOVEMBER, 1898. 

Textile manufacturers are invited to 

exhibit their specialties. Electrical appa- 
ratus will be made a special feature. All 
machines will be electrically driven. Pref- 
erence will be given to parties desiring to 
present working exhibits. Entrance fee, 
Five Dollars for mechanical exhibits. No 
charge for space or rental. Power fur- 
mshed free. Prospectus, rules and con- 
ditions and floor plans on application to 
HENRY D. DUPEE, Mechanic’s Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


Hickory Picker Sticks. 


Made of the straightest and toughest 
mountain hickory and guaranteed not to 
bend. We are endeavoring to supply the 
best sticks possible at a price very little 
higher than the inferior sticks. Send 
samples to mills at Watauga, Tenn. 

LEE S™5ETE & CO., 
Knoxville, - Tennessee. 











Mill Manager — $10,000. 


Wanted:—To communicate with an ex- 
perienced Cotton mill man with $10,000 to 
invest in a mill with $100,000 capital, and 
who can manage the business. Cheapest 
fuel in the South. Address, 

8S. W. BOGY, Real Estate Broker, Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 





LOWELL 


extile School 


Thoroughly practical instruction given 


on 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


Send for Catalogue to 


C. P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 





The best prying investments with the 


* 
least element of danger—netting inves 
tors6to8 per cent. free of taxes. 
APPLY TO 


Bonds and Stocks. 


C. M. HAWKINS '&'CO., 


MALEIGH,. N.C. 


We refer to the banks in Raleigh, 








SPECIALS 





SUPPLY BUSINESS 
FOR SALE! 


y 


An old established Cotton and Woolen Mill 


Supply 


business, with very desirable connections and good 


line of customers, 
reasons. 
shape; 

fidence. 


is offered for sale for personal 
Located in Massachusetts. 
can do $50,000 per year. 


Business in good 
Address in con- 


**COLUMBIA,” care Textile World, 


4 


° 





Bonus. 


A large bonus in money is offered by 
the “Board of Trade,’’ of Fort Covington, 
Franklin County, N.Y., to a manufactur- 
ing company who will locate in our 
town. For full particulars, address 

W. G. CUSHMAN, Sec. and Treas., 
Board of Trade, Fort Covington, Frank- 
lin County, New York. 


Cotton Mill For Rent. 


A large and commodious building; three 
miles from Wilmington, Delaware. Rail- 
road within two hundred yards. Water 
power supplemented by steam. In ex- 
cellent order. Building contains line 
shafting, but no machinery. Could be 
used for any light manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

Occupied by prosperous manufacturers 
for fifteen years. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Address, 

E. I. DuPONT de 
Wilmington, Del. 


Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY *ii25 
Couplings. Ma- 
chinery Stee] in all sizes from 6 1-2:inches diameter down 
to 3-16 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 
Telephone 314, South Boston. 
COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 
South Boston, Mass. 


Cotton Mill Wanted 


Parties wishing to locate a cotton mill 
in the South will do well to investigate 
the advantages of Tallapoosa, Georgia. 
Our locality furnishes best grade of cot- 
ton; has the best climate in the South; 
has a Northern settlement with school 
and church advantages; has 3000 people, 
free-stone water and cheap fuel. Ad- 
dress. 

SECRETARY POARD OF 
Tallapoosa, Georgia. 


Woolen Mill—West Virginia. 


For Sale: A one-set mill, located in good 
wool growing country, at a great bar- 
gain. For complete information address 
Cc. K. BOWMAN, Evansville, W. Va. 





NEMOURS & CoO., 








TRADE, 





EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO., 


Worsted .. Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Boggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and 
Drawing. 





Ramie. 


An intelligent and practical man, who 
has worked for a long time in one of the 
few successful factories in Europe which 
manufactures ramie into imitation silk, 
woolen and linen goods, would like to ar- 
range with some manufacturer for the 
introduction of this industry. He under- 
stands all the processes from raw mater- 
ial to the finished goods; is able to spin 
the yarn up to 100s single. 

Also understands how to color a fast 
aniline black without oxidizing, also how 
to color perfectly fast paranitraniline red 
in warps or skeins. Address 

“AMERICAN CITIZEN,” 
World. 


care Textile 





Traveling Salesman. 


Situation wanted by an experienced trav 
eling salesman, who is posted in tne under- 
wear and hosiery line, and commands a 
good trade through Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Northern Michigan. Can furnish 
best «f references. Age85. Address, P 158, 
care Textile World, Boston. 


Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 
Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings, 

w. KH. DAWA, Weatbrook, Maine. 








WANTED. 


A Gentleman with moderate capital to 
take an interest in a very desirable Yarn 
Commission business in New England. Ad 
caress, “‘ YARNS,” care Textile World. 





Hosiery and Underwear Accounts 
Wanted for New England by salesman 
with established trade with large retail- 
ers and jobbers. Address 

“P 160," Textile World,. 
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Frank A. Stevens, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


TRADE HARE. 830,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


OVELTY (COTTON YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





ROBERT W. ScorTrT. Louis N. D. WILLIAWS: 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
> 2097 E. Cumberland Street. Pa., U.S. A. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Colton Yarn. Spinners are having a 
good trade both in heavy and light 
weight yarns, and fairly 
well maintained. All business 
doing is practically on yarn. 
Fleeced back are having 
an exceptionally .good run. _  Knit- 
ters arer unning the light-weight 
season as long as possible to save 
all the they can. The 
yarns are being sold alt this time for 
the next heavy-weight season. Col- 
yarn for ladies’ underwear is 

largely in Silver 
Gray, and men’s underwear calls for 
Numbers used 1/8s to 1/10s. 
continues 


prices are 
the 
cotton 


goods 


wool heavy 


ored 
going to be used 
Jaeger. 
The balbriggan 
in good demand and the yarns used 
are 40s, 44s, and Much lisle 
yarn is being sold for ladies’ light- 
weight underwear in 2/42s and 2/50s. 
Combed Egyptian and Combed Lisle 
prices are well maintained. Hoisery 
is selling well at this time. 
We quote 


underwear 


50s. 


7/8 white cops i+ to See 
10s * “e pige  s: age Rei 
12s je. a. Oe: pl 
14s eee 2 eee 
16s 144 cts. 
18s aro eee UC: 
20s fe tea ls 2° ee 
Silver gray and Jaeger. 
10, 11, 12 fh qenct wt (aa) eee 
Gs gv is ce ep ered &. ee 
ee te. << oo tae et a a: eee 
Te a a ee CU 
5 a ore oa bio se Ce 


Combed Egyptian, 1/20, 23 cts. 
1/30, 29 cts. 
1/40, 334 cts. 
1/50, 36 cts. 


ee sé 
sé sé 


ss sé 


Woolen Yarn. Spinners are getting 
few orders although many inquiries 
have been made and many sample 


orders secured, but no lot orders have 


been placed. The mills running are 
those which purchased stock at a low 
Judge Lawrence seems to 
think, according to his letter in the 
Textile World, that the duty on wool 
should be higher. If he could see the 
amount of cotton being stuffed in 
woolen goods at this time, he might 
not think that a high duty on wool 
altogether the salvation of the 
wool growers. 

Everyone is down on his luck so far 
as woolen yarn is concerned. The bet- 
ter grade, of woolen goods requiring 
woolen yarn are not being called for, 


price. 


was 


and knitters of hosiery are getting no 
orders to warrant them placing the 
same. 

Many inquiries have been forthcom- 
There are exceptions 
rule, and we know of one spinner who, 
during December and January, took 
many orders, but this mill was manu- 
facturing a strong warp yarn out of 
shoddy, and so strong is it, and so 
smooth is the thread, that the profits 
have been extraordinary. Underwear 
is in an unsatisfactory shape. Knit- 
ters of fine woolen underwear are get- 
ting no orders except where wastes are 
used in good quantities. We note that 
many of the successful mills are buy- 
ing thread waste and are puiiing in 
garnetted stock. In this they 
get up goods for about 53 
against 70 and 73 cents for all wools. 
This seems to be the only way out of 
the difficulty, and mills will be forced 
into it. Some believe that next fall 
the mills will have more orders than 
they can swing, because buyers must 
have fine goods, and if they do not 
order now they will be obliged to do 
so later, and the knitter who starts in 
and makes goods on speculation now, 
will be a winner. 

Worsted Yarn. 


ing. to every 


way 


cents, 


Spinners are getting 
(Continued on page 131.) 
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Tran , Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Tre 


(i melon spinning ca 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


ambers from 65 to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





Glazed, Bleached and Jyed 


agp WO 


WRITE US 

WHAT YOU USE, 

WE WILL DO THE REST. 
WHESTFIBLD, - MASS. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


Single, also Double and Twist 
For Weaving Hosiery. 





COVERT CLOTH YARNS A SPECIALTY. 


Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing. 


CLEAR RIVER MILLS, 


PASCOAC, R. I. 
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(Continued from page 129.) 


few new orders, although they are 


fairly well sold up on orders placed 
early in November and December. 


Some spinners, hoping for _ better 


prices, kept out of the market and can- 
not secure orders at this time. The 


heavy weight season can hardly be 


said to be underway, although manu 
fadiurers are having orders cancelled 
which were taken the early part of the 
season. It is a curious situation that 
we are in. Some mills own stock 
purchased at low figures and before 
the 11-cent-per-pound duty was placed 
on grease wool, and also have worsted 
yarn purchased on a free wool basis. 
These manufacturers, finding that 
they got no orders at high prices, are 
making cloth at very near old prices. 
Besides this, many of the jobbers are 
trying to break prices by claiming 
that certain manufacturers are selling 
at lower than regular prices, or at 
prices less than those at which goods 
were sold carlier in the season. Some 
weavers are trying to keep up with 
the procession by manufacturing all- 
wool goods out of cotton, or anything 
else, to reach the wuyer’s figure. The 
greater factor regulating prices, the 
same as was the case last year, is due 
to the ingenuity of certain weavers 
who are making a lower grade of 
worsted goods at the old prices. For 
instance, where weavers have been 
using a No. 2/26s and worsted filling, 
they are now producing the same 
thing, apparently, with a No. 1/14s, 
and wool or cotton filling or shoddy. 
Where No. 2/40s have been used, the 
number of picks per inch has been 
lessened and No. 2/30s substituted 


The census of opinion is that as the 


heavy weight season advances, better 


zrades will be purchased. Buyers are 


all bluffing. It is very much as a 
large manufacturer said the othe: 
(Contin ee) on pauwe 184 





CATLIN & Co., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy St., Bowton 
216 Church St., New York. 
206 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St., NEW YORE. 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard &t., New York. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 
51 & 58 Summer St., Boston. 


Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
Allnambers on Hand and Made to Order 

















ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Milis. 


MILLS 
WORSTED ADDINGHAM, | 
Dev Co..Pa, 


Phila. Office 


wensec. YARNS. 


0. S. HAWES & BRO., 


WEAVING 
and 
HOSIERY . 


All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty 


| 82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


sega, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 


| @n Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CoO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


YARNS “in” 
rg" WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. Co. 


Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


SILK LUSTRE COTTON YARNS 


In single and two or more plys. This yarn retains its lustre through 
all usages and is increased in strength twenty to forty per cent. 


nigh crado COTTON WARPS ana NOVELTY YARNS. 


Printers of Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY CoO., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
rer SATINETS, BLANKETS, EIC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low EBiIm«I., MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD Co., 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lustred Cotton Yarns. | Cotton Warps and Yarns 


In Various Colors and Twists. In Gray and all colors,single or 2, 3, 4 
and 6 piy, and Cable Cord. 


NOVELTY YARNS | coLorepD COTTON 


Ia Cotton, SUk and Worsted, in 
various patterns and colors, Machined, Carded or in Roving, 
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(Continued from page 131.) 

day: “When you go to New York tto 
sell your goods one would think that 
the world was coming to an end, so 
bad is the business outlook, but on 
the other hand when one struck Bos- 
ton, he was led to believe that the 
millennium had been reached or was 
about to be reached that wool was 
going up higher and higher, that the 
stock of wool in both continents was 
short, ete.” How he was going to 
reconcile both factions bothered him. 
Astrachan cloth is being put on the 
market, and prices for lustre yarn are 
fairly well maintained. 

We quote: 
2/40s Australian 
2/50s se 
2/20s, 3/8s Blood 
2/36s, 1/2 $6 

Speaking of cotton worsteds, we had 
an interesting talk with the originator 
of the famous Rhode Island cotton 
worsted fabric. We asked him how 
he conceived the idea at first. He said 
he tried twisting a cotton thread with 
a worsted thread, but 
harsh a fabric, which would 
stand alone. After a while he evolved 
the idea of initiating ‘the finest wors- 


almost 


ted fabrics, like those produced by the 


Rockville, and other fine worsted coat- 
ing mills. He accordingly purchased 
the finest yarn possible and added a 
cotton thread which was so manipu- 
lated that it could not be detected in 
the goods. These imitation all-wors- 
teds, made after the best and latest 
Rockville designs, were sold $1 or $2 
under the Rockville prices. He said 
he ran 3 years on this product before 
the other mills got on to it and in 
nearly all that time he made $1 per 
yard; of course, he said, it was a 
chance in a life time. Many mills are 
imitating worsted cloths. We saw 
some beautiful fabrics which looked 
(Continued on page 135.) 





| Knit Goods. 





this made too | 


KERR THREAD Co. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


sea tand’ OOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
30s to 160s. 


All Numbers, 
Fall River, Mass. 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 


Special line for Bi- 
cycle and Golf 
« oods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, 0 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 








EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, . ™ ASS. 
A. HERBST. 4. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Co. 





WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 





| Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 


on hand and made to order. 


| §.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET S8TS., 


Fhiladetphia. 
EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns (Simile). 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored, 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 








Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





MONUMENT MItL...s,—\ 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


4s toxi60s, 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached.or Colered. On 
cop, in skein on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread, 


95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERIY, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s, Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 
Hoslery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 


Goleved and Micashed Forme Fummiche’ PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


any manner y the trade. 


ae 
i] SPooL bo tototot~}-l+f-]-]-]-1-[-]-]] 
=i COMPAN Y 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 











AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 


> yCotton Yarn Exchange, 


AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills. 


f ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 
226 Devonshire Street. 


COMBED 


BOSTON - - - - MASS. 





(fotton Yarns James F. White & Co. BURLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


ax» WARPS 


54 an 56 Worth St., 


228 Chestnut St., 


all WIDTHS 


NEW YORK. =u 
PHILADELPHIA. ws IGHTS. 





Of Every Description. 
YARN All Numbers 
and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
487 Broadway, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND THREAD CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Spool Cotton & Supefine Tapes 


Thread and Yarn on Tubes and Cones for 
the Hosiery trade etc. Thread dressing a 
specialty, forweaving purposes. Dyersand 
Bleachers of Threads. Yarns and Tapes. 





A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 


the publishers. 
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almost exactly like worsted, made 
from combed wool. It had the hard 
worsted effect, and it was a very good 
imitation. We know of one very 
large weaving mill which is resorting 
to this sort of thing. We note in 
our observations that the western 
orders are very large and satisfactory. 
We have heard from one salesman 
just returned from the West that he 
has had the most satisfactory trip in 
his experienee as a salesman. This is 
not so with Eastern trade, assalesmen 
selling yarn know to their sorrow. 
Oheap trash, and the better goods sold 
at nearly old prices, are the only things 
selling. 





Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The prices of cotton yarns have been 
maintained in most sorts the past 
month, in face of the continued low 
price of cotton. Two-ply warps and 
skein are held at full prices, and East- 
ern hosiery yarns also continue at full 
prices. The most of the Southern 
yarns, except in the low counts, are 
very tirm in price, except for some ir- 
regular or job lots, in a small way. 
Southern mills are fully sold up; the 
most of them for two to four months 
ahead, with no present prospect of a 
decrease in business. 

We quote:— 

WARPS. 

20/1 

22/1 

26/1 

12/2 

14/2 

16/2 

14/1 

16s 

20/2 . 
30/2 . P 
30/2 Eastern 
40/2 Eastern 


124 to 18 
18 cts. 
14 ects. 
144 to 15 
144 cts. 
144 to 15 
124 ets. 
124 to 13 
16 ects. 
19 ets. 
19 to 194 cts. 
24 cts. 





B. F. BOYER & CO. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Fine Worsted Yarns, 


— AND — 


Fine Woolen Yarns 


—-IN THE — 


GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 
Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co , 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 


Hddy c& Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, SPUN SILK. 
BRAIDS 


PROVIDENCE, RFR. I. 














} 
} 
| 

(Continued on page 147.) | 


0. H. HAYES & C0. — 


Wil! make liberal arrangements } 
with Woo'en Manufacturers to han. | 
dle their productions. 


0, H. HAYES & CO, 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS, 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS .scarrrion 


DESCRIPTION. 
Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 





THE PHOENIX MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Worsted Yarns. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Boston FFICE: 620 Atlantic Ave. 
Rooms 10 and ll. 
PHILA. OFFICE, 


Samples furnished on application. 


MILLS: 10th & Germantown Ave., Phila. 
Chester, Pa. 


No. 13 LETITIA 8ST. 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & CO, 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas yy ~~ ay lll tl ‘ie Worsted 


me... i 
an FINE FRENCH SPUN YARNS. 


Por” 


SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, ~~" Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
‘ ffice and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS Of allkinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, etc. 
BRISTOL, FR. I. 


Gens Compl 
sie” hae RE 
5 en ge nen 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 








MALCOLM MILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mills, Frankford, Pa. Office, 229 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 





YARN DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 135.) 


SKEIN. 


26/1 

20/1 

19/1 

4s to 10s 

12s soft 

20/2 medium 
14/2 

30/2 

30/2 Eastern 
26/2 

40/2 , 
8/3 carpet . : 
10s double reeled 
16/3 slack . 

16/4 medium 
16/2 ” . 

9/t slack . 


14. cts. 


13 to 134 ets. 
13. to 134 ets. 
114 to 124 cts. 
124 to 13. cts. 


l 54 cts. 


13 to 134 cts. 
18 to 184 cts. 


19 cts. 


17 to 174 cts. 
234 to 24 ets. 
114 to 114 cts. 
2 to 124 cts. 
» 


l 
1: 
1: 


134 cts. 


114 to 12 ets. 


SOUTIIEKRN CONES 


6s to &- (according to 


epruelity ) 


10s 
12s 
lis 
l fie 


124 to 134 ets. 
18 to14 ets. 
14 to 144 ets. 
144 to 15 ets. 
15 to 1Ad cts. 
16 to 164 ets. 


to 134 cts. 
to 134 cts. 


187 


24s : ‘ . 2 ll @& 
268 . ; , . 17 to 174 cts. 


SHUTTLE COPS. 
6s to 8s . 124 cts. 
oe , P - 18 cts. 
163. ‘ . . 184 cts. 
26s 134 cts. 
40s 18 to19 cts. 


MIXED COLORED CONES. 


6s to &s : - 14 ots. 
ie... ‘ , . 14 told ets. 
12s ‘ ; = . 144 to 154 ets. 
l4s. . ' . 15 tol6 cts. 
16s 16 ets. 


Egyptian, 4 to 5c. above white. 

Combed yarns, 4 to 5e. above carded. 

Woolen and merino yarns still very 
dull. Spinners are taking any sort of 
orders they can get to run their mills, 
either in all cotton or all wool, or 
mixed. 

Worsted is in good demand. Spin- 
ners are busy, although some com- 
plaint is made that merchant tailors 
have not disposed of their high-priced 
stock as thoroughly as they expected 
to do. 





SILK NOILS AND 


IN WHITE AND COLORS, 


MOHAIR LOOPS, 


KNOTS, 


SILK NOIL YARNS 
AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. 7. 


SKERERY & CO. 


47 LEONARD &AT., NEW YORK. 





BURNET & CO., 24 George Square, Glasgow, Scotland. 


All numbers and qualities of Cotton Yarns, specialties in 
**‘ Sillxolime,” ‘*‘Ramic” and F'ancics. 


Also bleached filling on long tubes. 


A BC CODE USED. 


Turkey Red, ete. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS “TENRUB, GLASGOW.” 





CEORCE SHIMER & SON, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarn for the Weaving and Knitting Trade. 


All kinds of Fancy Yarns for the Knitting Trade. 


5th and Erie Sts., Camden, N. J. 





WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 8-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Comes, a Specialty. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


223'and 225 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 








TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 


186 Franklin Street, CHIC \GO. 


WILLIAM RYLE & Cod., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORK. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. _—BLEACHERS ot 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Telephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


== YARNS = 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~.~~-Dyers and Finishers,~~~~ 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 


BLEAOHERS. 
FIRTH cc FOSTER coO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
, Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 


NAPEPPEPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, GCREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANODS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHET, RM. I. 

















Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., "a's" 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orrice WiTH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





INDUSTRIAL DYEING AND FINISHING WORKS, 


Dyers and Finishers of WOVEN AND KNITTED FABRICS, 
And Cotton, Wool and Worsted Yarns and Warps. 
Consolidation otf John G. Campbell & Co. and World Dyeing Works. 


23820-3845 Frankford Avenue, - - . . PHILADELPHIA, 
City Office: 20 CHESTNUT STREET. Telephone F’d 50. 
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tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KOECHL & 00, ’°3wexe*Soras” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S$. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE WwOOD B=ZTZTRACTsS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 4B, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 65 BEEKMAN 8T. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH 8ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1884. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. &. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
* Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods, - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 60, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall . Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww. J. Matheson & Go., uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD (0. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston. 


11 North Front Street, Phila. 189 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANITILAINE OTLsS AND SAIL TS. 
LATES TE SPECIALTIES. 
Cr esyibiu » SS pare. } r Co — Thio Versuvine the e dip forcotto 


absolu tely “6 Brown 
fast it to + y ellew, R. 
nlight “ Orange a. si n 


nd mix aed ge ods ‘ 
an & and cotto 
Cr wage viole e 

Benne azine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blu e for Wool. 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd. wats ‘Gotten, Bulk and 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS” PAT’ D. 


WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information 
regarding 





by writing for free copy of, pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
Peroxide Work« 


Niagara Falls 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE pt 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 





BRANCHES: 
90-52 Nerth Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
263.265 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
324 Michigan Street. Chicarge, Ell, 
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VIDAL BLACK 


(PATENTED) 
MANUFACTURED BY 


The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Ltd. 


SsOLD BY —— 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


All Dyers and Manufacturers requiring AN ABSOLUTELY FAST 
BLACK FOR COTTON should investigate this new color. 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CU! and GROUND DYEWOODS, 











Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


183-2137 F'romt Street, - New Work. 





0. Ss. JANNEY &Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 





DYESTUFFS 











American —_ 
Aniline Colors 


® Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 


New York, Established 1865. Philadelphia. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


4YAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Blues for Mixed Goods, 








Lact’e Acid, Alizurine Mordant, Arehil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 
ACID BUIACHES. 


462. 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manu'acturers of Specialties fur Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 





Our well-known s Some ties can enly be furnished by us or through our authorized agent, 
HANNA SC HOE! LKOPF CO., 185 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS, 
174 & 176 Purchase St.., - - BOSTON, 


187 Kinzie St., East, Chicago. West Fulton St., Gloversville, N. Y, 
Works, W. First, D aND CYPpuerR STs., SoutH Boston. 


The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


@ COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS, 


Special Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 





INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGQ, NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE, 
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WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS SPANISH TOWN, 
OF PURE JAMACIA, W. I. 


DILLON & CO., 20 Cedar St., New York, °°‘SASESS SSE MS, oanapa. 
READ HOLLIDAY & SONS, Ltd., 


No. 100 William Street, - New York, 


o 
Manulacturers ot Ac i d ivi agenta (Patented.) 


Specialties: Acid Blacks for Wool, and One Dip Dyes for Cotton. 
Aniline Dyes, Aniline Oil, Aniline Salta, Arseniate of Soda, Chlorate of Potash, 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash, Indigo, Indigo Extract, Archil}, panes, Cudbeur, 

Picric Acid, Zine Auxiliary, Chemicals, 
Works: Huddersfield, Eng., Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: BOSTON, 125 Pearl St., PAIL A. 61 N. Front St. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE ‘0° stii!%0%ser”™ 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Atlanta. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
7 ] full particulars senton application. Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extr+cts, Nubia One-.Dip Fast 


Black four Woolens, Lion Amm -nia Wool Scourer,&c. Agt.for 
Stutz & Co., London; W, F, 8.utz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co , Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass 


Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 4. 
Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, QP. <- 
,) 




















Refined and Reduced Indigo, 


Dressings and Finishings, 
Cutch & 


Soda, 
Bisulphite of — Be: m enti om 
ndigo Substitute, 


Kron. 
Steam Black, 
G> Acetate of Chrome, 
Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 


Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 60., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 Toe Boursk, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St... PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, — "stiexz== 
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THE “DAVIDSON” VENTILATING FAN WHEEL. 


Scientifically Designed. 
Compound Curved Blades. 
Durably Constructed. 














Have Your Master Mechanic Compare It With Any Other Make. 


If this does not convince you it is the mostdurable, 
we willsend you a fan on 30 days’ trial at our 
expense. We never bad a fan returned after trial. 

Used extensively for ventilating, drying, remov 

i ing gases, steam, etc. Special attention given to dye 
houses, spinning rooms and dryers. Plans, catalogues 
and estimates furnished tree. 


Cheap. Strong. Eifiicicnt. 





WRITE OR CALL ON 


Massachusetts Fan Company, 
ROOM 641i, 53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


“SS « 
From 1 to 6 ft In Diameter, 920» 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 


N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO .iew: mans 


* Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool One-Dip Balbriggan and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 


Standard Aniline Colors 








WEBSTER DYEWORKS, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals | 


Also Dyera of Cotton, Worsted, Hosiery 
Yarns, Piece Goods, Raw Stock, etc. 


Address, P. 0. Box 604, WEBSTER, Mass. 





R c of our popularity isno | 
secret to our customers | 





Experience has taught 
them that we give them better work and better service than 
they can get elsewhere. 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, 
Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


Jasper Street, above Cleartield Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We Are Not In The Ring such quality and'price os 


will surp*ise you. The only house who guarantees per 
cent. as follows: 
3 per cent. Fast Acid Black, 90 cents in keg or barrel lots. 
5 per cent. Fast Acid Black, 45 cents in keg or barre! lots. 
4 per cent. Fast Cotton Black, $1.00. The only color that 
will do it. 
6 per cent. Fast Cotton Black, 65 cents. 


This cotton black will work on mixed goods, with either 


common salt or Glauber’s salt 


Dyed samples free. Send directed envelope. Samples of 
colors 5 cents each, for mailing. Send for NEW LIST 
PRICES just out for 1808, 


EF. J. BIRD, 
122-124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





FAST FANCY COLORS. 


We make a specialty of dyeing Mede and 
Tan shade on hosiery and yarns, as also ull 
other fancy shades. Ceolers absoluteiy 
fast. For particulars address 


OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
913 W, Work St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc.. 
Printers 224 Embossers 
of Textile Fabrics. 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 
447-449 West 14th St., New York. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas. M.W.G ARDINER, JR., Seeo’y. 


| F NDR Providence, R. I. 
5 Manufacturers ot 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching“Dyeing Machinery 


seems Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion P ‘ulle ys, Hollingworth Automatic F- ed, C n Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, and 


Sole Manufacturers of NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP. Send for Catalogue. 
LINCOLN & COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Selj-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates sheets 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 
-— on mee. (SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, 
OUR GUARANTEE: } ppowpyT SHIPMENTS. 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


N.FRONT st. amy | Electro Plated Rollers 
— eget For Calico Printers. 
ee) «6S CHARLES A. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 Dey St.,. NEW WORK, 


MANUFACTURER wvens CLOGS | Sole Agents for Tacony IRon & METAL Co. 


Dye Sticks, s22'Sirsine Paes. "fs The Cypress Lumber Co. 





a nar 207 2 














wa. 


§ Natural Round, Square, 
Turned Shapes. Especially manutactured of 
Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 
ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, 
Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufactured by | 
and all information from 


BEB. M. HAEDRICE, 
312 Wainut St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN S. ADRIANCE, 


ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, , 
Examination of Mill Supplies CYPRESS yp 


a Specialty. 


105 East 39th St. New York. APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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TANKS, ETC 





THE REMOVAL OF 


S'D EAM 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 
SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 


—— THE BERRY WHEEL. 
MANACERS 


Of Cotton Mills, Woolen Mills, Bleaching Works, 
will secure the best results from 


CALDWELL 
CYPRESS TANKS, 


For Dye Tubs, Wash Boxes, Steam Tubs, Bleach- 
ing Tanks. 
Twice as long lived as any other kind. 


You will find our illustrated catalogue very 
interesting. Mailed to any address 


W.E.CALDWELL CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


202 Brook Street. 





etc., 





CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


3 Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 

1} Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
iletc. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
== |i capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
>] } villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti- 

“3 mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 
Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 


ARE PERFECT. 
pense! Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. or other woods. 
venest Factory Jersey City. STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 
aa OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


No. ti John St., New York City. 





*Phone 3947 Cortlandt. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
New Methods and Superior Product. 


174 OLIVER STREET, 


Revere Copper Co.,' *sosten. 





For Printers and Dyers. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 
Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


eat ——— man ae 2 z == 3 
CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Window 2d Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 
Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 

SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK, _ 


Ss —— fis 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 





P. 0. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








: wo. - MA 
NORTH} ADAMS: | 


Nortay 


Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Geods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954, 
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DOUBLE SHEAR WITH LIST SAVING 


RUBBER RESTS 


Also built with List Saving Steel Rests 
and Plain Steel Rests. —— = 


SEND FOR NEW 10 PACE CATALOCUE OF 
DOUBLE SHEARS. FREE TO ALL. 





Doubles the output of each shear tender. 
Soon saves its own cost, 
Takes about same floor space. 





Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & FurBer Macnine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, ~ Mass. 





CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Oaice and Works at Webster square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 
Fulling Mills, Cloth »° Hosiery Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamtord Dust Proof and Se)f-Lubricating Spindle 
x Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 
R tes by insuring longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
SSW tt 3 uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes 
PERFECT YARN. Have been 
adopted by the largest New 
England manufac urers & ter a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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ARE YOUR porate STRONC ENOUCH? 
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Every manufactu 


great annoyance to manu fnete 





r has had experience at som e time with tender goods, entailing claims, expense in replacement, and 
rerand customer, This can be prevented by the use of the 


HERCULES CLOTH-TESTINC MACHINE. 
(Patented Aug. 2, 1897.) 
The clothing manufacturers expect geods that will stand a strain of 20 lbs to the inch, and if they don't come up to that 


test. are likely to be classed “tender.” 
the clothiers uxe, viz: THE HERCULES 


This machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 


Is light (16 Ibs.). small (96x 5 in. ), handsome (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 


and simple that a boy can operate it 


PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


SS. MceKNIGIIT, 


778 Broadway, New York. 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery (0. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVING SHEAR 


Wiuheorwhhenut List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kivetes. ime 
Latest Improvements. 


WOONSOKET., - R.I. 


uding he French with | 





Cloth Washers,  Fuling Mills, 
Piece Dveirg Machines. etc 


You want the best, We build them 
A. HOPKINS & CO., 


RRIDGETOY. n.F 





FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, 


106 Church St. Philadelphia. 


Etc. | 
RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - 





JAMES EI. DALY 


Manufacturer of 


WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


P. 0. Box 395, 
Paterson, NN. J. 


Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance 
relephone. 


RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, 


WOOL EXTRACTS, 


And Fine All Woo! Shoddies. 


NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. 
And 180 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





ee WASTE DUSTER 


For Cleaning Woo} Waste. Superior Ww any 
now in use. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
Ran« dall Machine Co., Westerly, R. 1. Send tor 


etre 





D. W, ScHWwas, Sec. 
Ep. GLUECK, Gen. Mgr. 


M. B. scuwas, Pres, 
H. Rawitser, "Treas, 


‘Riverdale WoolznCo., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHODDIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a 


Specialty. 
MASS. 


New York Office: 140 Duane Street. 





+ SU sBLISHED Iob. 


| JAMES BOWER’S SONS, Lid, 


Manutacturers of 
ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF 


Wool Shoddies «Worsted Waste, 
CHFSTER, PA. 
Capacity One Million pounds per year. 








CHAS. J. WEBB & C0., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 











Office amncit Show Ftooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





LEwis JON Es, CRANE MEG. CoO. 
6054 and Media Sts, Philadelphia | LAKEPORT. N. H. 


GAS ENGINES ssusty:" | EFFICIENT — | Spring Needle Circular Kuitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY | DURABLE | For Hosiery, shirts, Drawers, Jersey 


Cloth and Stockinet. 


| 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOW IN PRICE, | 4 SPeoiaty.oy Hardened lade Burr Wheels 





H. BRINTON <& Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 


Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA, 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 





Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 
Loopers and 


Parts. 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 


Semi or 
Presses and 
Plain 
: Boards. 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


3%, Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. 8S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE, 
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Yarn wound in conical form on 
‘¢Universal’’ Machines gives perfect 
results in knitting and saves all re- 
winding. 

There are no cobwebs on the ends 
of the cones, and therefore no waste 
or catching, in drawing off the yarn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 





G. W. PAYNE. G. M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. "*2°2.tuz css" 
PATENT CONE WINDERS. Wisi’ Sit or nonin 


i TP Upright Quillers, Quill 
if cto age ie from Oop, Skein or 
r ‘ Bobbin. 
Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Oop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad 8t., Pawtucket, R. I, 
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Pepper Manufacturina Co, 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manoufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic). for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


—: BUILDERS OF :-— 


Knitting Machinery, 


For RIBBED UNDERWEAR, 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, 
SWEATERS, CUFFS, 
ANKLETS, ETC. 


/ FINE PLATED and FACED goods in Underwear, 
j Sweaters and Cuffs, also Shogged or Racked 
goods made automatically. 








The principle upon which the Leighton is built has 
advantages that every manufacturer should 
invest'gute. Our Underwear machines of 9 
inch and larger have 8 or more feeds. 


Machine Manufacturing Co. 
-NEW /’9O7 : 
8 AUTOMATIC 











~ Knitting Machine. 





With or without Double Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
1 samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Cor, Birch St., and P, & R. R. W., So. Bethiechem, Pa. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short fowt to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


—o 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel is large 
and fall. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforeing threads, the 


Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans. 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


— 


High Spliced Heel 


and Double Sole. 


Ithas the only pe: fectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 


and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a fur greater va:lety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it bax an 
established record on all grades, and, may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co.. 
FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch &treets 


Address all Correspondencs to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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THIS [5 THE MACHINE YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


THE CRAZE!! THE CRAZE!! 





E. Cornely & Fils (Paris) 
Hosiery Embroidery 
Bonnaz Machine. 


This machine produces the CHAIN STITCH ornamentation on finished 
goods, either in STRAIGHT LINES or FANCY FIGURES; embroider- 
ing plaid or plain stockings and hose, which are now very much in fashion, 
and whose importation is prohibited by the tariff. Easily and quickly 


operated. 
To be seen in practical operation at the warerooms of the 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENT 


0. J. AHLSTROMI, 
529 Broadway and 95 Spring St., . NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Also Sole America 
Kohler Whip-Stitch Machine for all Kin 


Knit goods. 


n Agent for the new 
ds of woolen and 





EDGINGS, ETC 





nig uese vane ui 


SL-ZLo 


‘ is the le 
FRIEDBERGER & C0.$ 


STANDARD 


EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 











SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHER MAKES. 





Weekly Output Increased to 2,500,000 Yards. 


MILLS AT- 


mentors PHILADELPHIA. 
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BUILDERS OF 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & | 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


AND 


Looping Machinery. | 


rm 





LEHIGH WE, AND MASCHER ST, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


For further particulars apply as above, | 





“STANDARB B) 








Be 
La 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 
Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Estimates furnished fee eompletc 
HMeosiery plants 
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K. Jenckes Man'f'g C0., 


15 WEEDEN STREET, 


PAWTUOCEHEET, FR. I. 


Proprietors and Builders of 


‘““ELECTRIC” 


avrowaTic KNITTING. MACHINE 


FOR 
Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms. 


Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 








McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING MAGHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 
derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Producties, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 


Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
Machine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment. 


Full particu'ars, Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application torhe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG 0. 


NORRISTOW ¥. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Mass, 
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\% AND % AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton & O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 


JAMES TAYLOR, 


New and Second-Hand 
Hosiery and Underwear 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


AND SUPPLIES. 


Ribbers, Loopers, Winders, Presses, Patent 
Stop-Motion, Sewing Machines, Press Boards, 
Dry Boxes, Cylinders and Dials, Needles etc., 


2 ‘ Largest establishment in America making a 
> specialty of New and Second-Hand Knitting Ma- 
chinery. 



























SELLING AGENTS FOR 





Stafford & Holt’s Bib Knitting Machinery 
For Underwear, Sweaters, Jackets, and Bicycle Hose. 


weer Ly Weight Take-u Highest Grade. High- 
Speed. Sectioval Dial ap and Cylinder Ring. 
. Rigid Dial Support. 
—— Best Machinery. Lowest Prices. 


Address: 835 Arch St., Philadelphia. 















ALL STYLES OF CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting Machinery. 


Underwear Machines, Border Machines, Sweater 
Machines, Sleevers, Ribbers, Tufters, Etc. 







Simplest and most durable machine in the market for Design Knitting, 
tor Golf and Bicycle Stockings, Sweaters, etc. Largest production, wid- 


est range of patterns. 









SOLID FORGED CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 









—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


STAFFORD & HOLT, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 


Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. | 


Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section ful) 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved drop. 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and bask, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


Boss Knitting Machine 


wWwoREHs, 


7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im- 

proved 15-16 Automatic” and 

Plain Seamless Knitting Ma- 

chines with or without Web- 

Holding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

Tootings, for 

fancy ribbed 

Boose. so 

- Needs 

no skilled ope- 

rators. The 15- 

1€ runs by sin- 

gle belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 2 1-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





WM. M. Youncae, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 
Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 

Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 

Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


Fer particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - 


Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 


Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 


49 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N.Y. 





LAGINGS Mec sre 


and Underwear, 
Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st. ¥. Y. 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


Manchester Green, - - 
4ll work guaranteed. 





Conn. 








STAMPING INKS f= P= = 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Drys Quick. Always Uniform, Mixes Freely with Water, 
ilinot Rab, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
OTH ST, AND GERMANTOWN AYE,, PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer of 
for Hosiery and 


PAPER BOXES “3.eine zea. 


Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. 
35 Wistar St. Germantown, Pa, 
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William R. Dillmore, Pres. 


KEYSTONE 


Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All kinds of LATCH NEEDLES, in- 
cluding OUR FAMOUS SPRING 
BOTTOM NEEDLE for Seamless 
Knitters. 


Builders of the KEYSTONE SEAM- 
LESS KNITTERS. 


General agents for BRINTON & 
CO’S RIBBERS for Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


Have you seen our double knee 
machine? 


Keystone Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 
40 North 7th Street, PHILA. 


Get it from us; 


it will be right. 


Jo cay Se. Tee | ‘THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOZS, N. y.— 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, ee AND CUTTING ma. 
chines automa 

POWER NECK “MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 





Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. @th S¢., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Sole poeute for Murphy’s High 
apeee. Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch and 

rimming Machine, for underwear and con. 
cealed stitch tor hosiery and welting. 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co . and National Needle Co 











Wm. Breedon & Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr — ty aa 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 








Excelsior === 


The best_hosiery needle in the market. 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - MASS. 





RICHARD ECKERSLEY, 


BUILDER OF 


. . + 
Knitting Machinery. 
Repairing in all its branches. Cylinders 
and Dials of every description made to order. 


N, E. Cor. American and York Sts., Philadelphia, 





H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitt 


Machine Needles, Narrow- 
Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 











CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
Pe COHOES, ALBANY CO.,N.¥. /@ 


‘SOUTqOe YN) 


J} 4 UON98S 9Al4 pwe 1N04 


Border Machines 





CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., ete. All the latest improvements. 
Sinke rs and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs for Dyeing Boards. 

Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


§. B. ARDREY & SONS, wanntmsror PA &® 


wand Improved 
BRUSHINC 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parts Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 








GIBBONS FRAME 


sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. Jd. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 








BOAKDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





Qe PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


310-21 TAYLOR ST. 
Jos. I. PE ARSO) )N KENSINGTON Puita 
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FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
Braids vx. Tapes Yarn *, Threads 


Use the Genulne Patented 


CROCHET LACE EDGINGS 


AND 


BOTANY WORSTED FACINGS 


Spun Silk Braids and Yarns a Specialty. : 
poe ys ae 229-231 Church St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
WEIMAR BROS., xvuracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, Medium and Supertiae, and Non- Elastic 


BIN DIN Gs. 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Specialty. 
1817 East York St., Fhiladeciphia. 








: tong DisTaNon V+ LEPHONE 7465. 
Ki =H KROUT & FITE MAN’F’C co., ..+ Manufacturers of 
- SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 


Fal] Samples for 1898 now ready. 


TL,ACEHE ESDGINGS 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Musgrove’ s Quarter Saver 


Is proving to be all that is claimed for it, viz.: That it will absolutely prevent 
* quarters” and holes in the cloth caused by yarn breaking or running off the 
bobbins. It is simplicity itself. Works perfectly on machines running 70 turns a 
minute. A trial set will be put on anywhere free of charge. Recent orders 
after trial have been given by Empire Mill, Cohoes; Tiffany Bros., Benning- 
ton; Halcyon Mills, Cohoes; Plainville Mfg. Co., (over 200). 


Musgrove’s Automatic 
Brushing Attachment. 





Can be appiies to any machine. 


Requires neither belt, pulley nor 
— Instantly adjusted to brush 
ght or heavy. Requires no atten. 

a Knocks off no stock in the form 

oflint. Brushes inside and outside 

with one operation. Does not inter- 
fere in any way with the setting up 
+4 operation of machine. This brush 

Hg = a ——— ** feel’? to the 
goo 8, imparting the ‘‘ woolly, lofty’ 
feeling so desirable, and, without in- 

juring the fabric. 80 in the Root Mill, 

Cohoes, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
CHARLES M. MUSCROVE, 


PLAIN VILIGE, = ~ oe - 





WATER WHEELS 169 


ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S samson« cascabe 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 


Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to QOO0O Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, F’a,. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
GEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every. 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AdaAdaress, &.O. Box 124A... 








Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construction, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan ¥ 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 


advantages of this wheel 

cannot be shown by a pic- 

ture, but can easily be 

demonstrated to ro! prac 

tical man. The full gate 
= wa principle at all stages of a ———— 

—_ gate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last and always. Will sheer off obstructions. On,twoor three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efflicient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. [| also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general will machinery. Cc. P. BRADWAY'" West Stafford, Conn. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


imPERIAL | BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a posta] 
eard and we will call. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 824 ST, JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Established 1858. 






















“Mutual” Rubber 
Lined Cotton Hose 










Hose, Belting, and “Mutual” Un 
Packing, Valves, , lined Linen Hose, 
Mats, Mattings, Sapproved by the 






Tubing, Gaskets. m™ Factory Mutual Fire 
¥ Insurance Compan- 
les. 

Couplings, Under. 
writes Play Pipes, 
etc. 






Cotton and Linen} 
Hose of all grades. 



























this is the best Damper Regulator on the market BE- 
CAUSE jt is the most durable and simple, and is the 
only regulator which is guaranteed to change direc- 
tion on a variation of 7-¢ found steam pressure. 


The Curtis 
Patent 
Damper Regulator 


is the s‘andard for close work and will control any dam- 
Is stylish and powerful and yet is #ot expensive. 




















per. 








Over 3000 installed in the last ten years. 


D°ESTE & SEELEY CO. 


29-33 Haverhill Street, Boston. 











New York: 109 Liberty St. Chicago: 218 Lake St. 








TOOLS, BELTING, ETC 








Live Steam 


costs money. If wasted for want 
of a good steam trap — means just 
that much profit actually burned up 
in your boiler. Prevent it? Of 
course you can. Use the ‘‘ Heintz” 
Steam Trap on all outlets; saves 
steam, allows no waste of hot water. 
You can take a * Heintz” on thirty 
days’ trial — or buy one, use it for a 
year and if not satisfied, return the 
trap — we return your money. Did 
we ever return it? No, never asked 
to; but it has our guarantee,and we 
are always ready to meet it. 

Booklet ““D” will tell our {story 
further, and we would like to send 
you a copy. 


P. BLAISDELL & CO.. 
Machinists’ Tools | “iesm swe menses 


“The Heintz—the best—tho’ it has imitators.” 


wo RCESTER, Oi ASS. Qi COPYMGNT, 1807, BY THE WHITMAN Co., &. ¥. 10 


MODERATE PRICED— 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED répresentative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send for our Sheet of References. 


THE D. E.WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Metalined or Oilless Bearings | THE DANFORTH BELTING CO., 


For Loose Pulleys and other Manufacturers ot 
bearings. Perfectly clean. 


No cutting or danger of fire Tv 
from overheating. Send for BE HK L I IN G, 


Loose Pulley circular No. 5, 











| Aprons for Worsted Machinery. BRol- 
North American Metaline Co. | ler Covers and Lace Leather. 


62 eh FE! ao Long | 221 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALEXANDER Bros. 
LEATHER CoO.., 


SUPERIOR OAK BELTING | {BEST OAK BELTING. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT ...cARRY Money 
BV VS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 








te AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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ENGINES, LAMPS, ETC 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS | ORGANIZED, 1866. 


FOR ALL SYSTEMS, 
FROM 8 TO 500 CANDLE POWER 








CONNECTION 


WITH THE 


Thorough Inspections 


| 
a AND 
INSURANCE against Loss o1 


SUPERIORS. 
Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


SATISFACTION ~~ GUARANTEED. STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Send for Catalog and new prices. 


Beacon Lamp Company J. M. ALLEN, President. 
’ WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY, ¥. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
Royal Electric Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 
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DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEXTILE WORLD’S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 






We take pride in the knowledge that our 1897 issue was more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 






A BOOK OF 360 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 










COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, KNITTING MILLS, SILK 
MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN MILLS, PRINT WORKS, BLEACH- 
ERIES, DYEING AND FINISHING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED 
ALPHABETICALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 

SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 
SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 
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Detailed information is given about each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or firm, names of officers, agent, su verintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs _ woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name of the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel. 
& ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
: are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
7 













may be estimated accurately from the maps. 










IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“SLOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS, ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. BUYERS’ 

INDEX OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 










The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 






This directory is supplemented weekly by the reports in the TEXTILE ADVANCE NEWS, 
and monthly by the TEXTILE WORLD. 










A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-up subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher, The price to 
others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 








BOILER INSURANCE, PULLEYS, ETC 175 


Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from 3 inches to 24 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected lumber, and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
General Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS — Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, F. E. Blake, Chas. F. Fairbanks, 
J. W. Farwell, A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. Goodale. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer. 











Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 


Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok- 
ing and economy 1n handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 3! Milk Street, BOSTON. 





PHILADELPHIA — James H. Quitter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, ot 
London Institute, England. 
' 


Information given on all subjects re- 
ating to the manufacture and finishing 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


| Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
| chinery used in the knitting and allied 


Instruction given in all branches trades. 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. | 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 


AND MONTHLY RECORD. 
Complete modern equipment for 


The only British journal solely devoted to 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and Annual Subscription, post free, 60 cts. 
EDUCATORS. Send for sample copy. 


Send for illustrated year book. 
ADDRESS: 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, i! Millstone Lane, 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, LEICESTER, England. 
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BLEACHING 


‘ DYEING 
DRYINC 






FINISHING 


MACHINERY. 
THE “NEW” TENTER 


LATEST AND BEST. 







}; STRAIGHT AND WITH SWING MOTION. 
| PHILLIPS AUTOMATIC CLIPS. 
NEW VIBRATORY MOTION. 

NEW DESIGN SPUR GEAR DRIVING. 


DRYING CYLINDERS. SLASHERS. 


| THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 


4 PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


». Newand Renewed 


» | IN BARREL: LOTS. 
ims) New Lynns, Renewed, Lamps Renewed, 
Hilts, 20c. 15Sc. 12c. 


Equally good in life, aniformity of current consumption and 
maintenance of candle power. 

Our renewal system saves you 2% to 50 per cent. on your lighting 
expense. 

Our New Lynn Lamp is perfection in style, and general con- 
struction. Write for Circulars. 


LYNN INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
LYNN, MASS. 


NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
208 Broadway. 822No. Front St. 414 Pike Bldg. 939 Monadnock Blk. 


| Carbonizing and Scouring. 





















2 RE NONE nn 
























A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Steck, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain 8St., 





JOHN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








i E[) | 8y, The American Fire Resisting Paint 
¢ 1 an A building protected with these goods becomes 


practically Fire proof. 








An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished trom those 


who have used this paint successfully. 
THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., © 17 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 













B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. - 


The _ 


STURTEVANT. 


for HEATING and VENTILATING 
TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


ELECTRIC FANS, EXHAUST HEADS, STEAM TRAPS AND FORGES. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


3. F. Sturtevant drawer 


er Str 
oe kan rty Str qe rk N.Y. 1 W en 
135 North Thira ! Str et, Phila ade Iphia, Pa, S7 rie 
16 South ¢ anal Street, Chicago, mM. 2 Kungsholmsto 





TS See - 





ww 7 . 
189 F t St., N York. 
Braneh Offices et “EK. OEHLER’S AN I LI | E SA es 


19 Pearl Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front St., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOOD EXTRACTS. 
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53 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Y41I0 100M IJILVWOLNY 


[| EVERY KNOWNTYPE (©) 
y oF TEXTILE FABRIG. 





ABSOLUTETY - FIREPROOF. 


<i’ MACNESIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS. 
The Great Coal Saver. 
S. ©. Nightingale & Childs, Robert A. Keasbey, 
451 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Maas 54 Warren St., New York, N. ¥ 


SATAVS 


“410 





| Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. 

A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., r oof =" ' SAVES 

122 Fear] St., —) => ie 
NEW YToRE. | 
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GEO. $. HARWOOD & SON, Builders, 
sidllidainaiacainmannipienianuoacainnidmttasicnniiniaadalmnasa 


5 " Greatest Strengt 
READY TO APPLY FINISHED Joy §=with Least Metal 


Send for Circulars and Free Sample 


Dyestuffs and | THE BRISTOL CO., bat 


Chemicals. FRI 
This Sample Cutter VILDING 


facturer for | 
pong ee OUR CATALOGUE 
humane. OF THREE HUNDRED PAGES ILLUSTRAT 


thing he ING AND DESCRIBING A LARGE NUMBER OF 
could bny | 


lea 4 the = BRIDGES Designed and 
D Etowe te oe Built by us 
) oe ~ afk Bling BUILDINGS Is now ait and 
facturers at rill be t on 
aa ar ° . . 0 D AND ROOFS ue. vs 
able price. Send for circular to 


A. EX- GIsxEASOwN, | THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


ROCK BOTTO™ ° "ASS | Gon~OO_EAST BERLIN, CONN. »y a 
JOHN W. FERCUSON, iis osnin aes 


H H Reference: let of the large li , he Middle PB. luding Clark 
Mill Building a Specialty, Tirca'Co Newark, NJ Barbour Flax Spieming Co pits, States, including Clar 
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They are the 


Standard of Excellence, 
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